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PREFACE TO OUR SECOND DECADE, 


I. SKETCH OF POLITICS FROM THE ENGLISH TO THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.— 
If. THE PEACE OF 1815, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES TO 1820.—JIII. THE CASE 
OF QUEEN CAROLINE.—IV. THE PROSPERITY AND PANIC OF 1825.—v. CAN- 
NING; OR, THE DISUNION OF THE TORIES.—VI. THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
THE BREAKING OF 1829, AND DISPERSION IN 1830.— VII. THE WHhIGS,— 
VIII. OUR COURSE OF CRITICISM.—IX. OUR POLITICS AND THEOLOGY.— 
X. OUR GENERAL LITERATURE, OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY, AND ITS NECRO- 
LOGY.—XI. OUR QUARRELS AND LIBELS.—XII. PROPHECY OF A RETURN 
OF TUE TORIES, AND A PROGRAMME OF WHAT WE WILL DO, AND WHAT -WE 
WILL NOT DO, IN THAT CASE. 


I. 


As we commenced in 1830, this year is the opening of our second decade ; and 
we intend to devote some pages to a review, not merely of our own course, but the 
general current of the ten important years just concluded, its sources, and its 
tendency. It would require far ampler limits than what we can afford, even 
to attempt any thing like a deep or extended review of that period; and our 
sketch must of necessity be hasty and imperfect. It cannot be otherwise ; 
for no ten years, unmarked by fierce and wide-spreading foreign wars, or by 
civil strife actually bringing well-matched armies into regular battles in the 
field, have been of such striking and stirring interest in our annals: and if we 
look further than those events, which fill the tables of the chronologer, or afford 
scope for the narrative or descriptive powers of the historian, we shall be inclined 
to think that our country has passed through few crises of more lasting importance 
— none, certainly, since the revolution of 1688. 

The five-and-twenty years of the French revolution were of far less moment in our 
domestic politics. After the Jacobin atrocities had driven every man, not pledged 
to anarchy and murder, into irreconcilable hostility against the cause of repub- 
licanism and regeneration, as preached by the Marats or the Robespierres ; and 
the military aggression and insolence of the generals of the Directory, crowned 
by the iron tyranny and reckless ambition of Buonaparte and his satellites, had 
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bound all, who could be actuated by feelings of national honour and national 
independence, no matter what might be their speculative differences of opinion, 
in one knot of defiance against the armed despotism imposed upon the crouching 
necks of trampled kings and people; our causes of internal quarrel were 
forgotten, or at least postponed. They merged in the one sacred cause of 
opposing the giant enemy of independence, civilisation, and freedom ; and the 
very hazard of the opposition rendered it dearer to the high-spirited men of 
England. That some from faction, some from spite, some from a spirit of igno- 
rant cavil, some from unworthy panic, denied the possibility of our making a 
successful head upon the Continent against that power which had bent the rest 
of the European world in submission, is true ; but at no period of the contest 
was such a heresy entertained with respect to our ability to master the empire of 
the seas. That we should appear as victors by land was long a subject of sneer 
and jest; but when, after the successes of the Peninsular campaigns, the nation 
would no longer listen even to that, the enemies of the Anti-Jacobin war were 
finally reduced to those who in heart and soul were the enemies of the country, 
and their voice was cautiously uttered, and disdainfully heard. Many a page, 
many thousand pages of undying interest have been written, and many 
thousand more remain to be written, of the events of the French revolution, 
by the philosopher, the statesman, the soldier, the poet, the biographer, or the 
politician. Great were its consequences all over the world, and mighty are the 
lessons to be learned, and the examples to be shunned or followed, which it has 
left to mankind; but, so far as England was personally concerned, the main 
question speedily resolved itself into the old rivalry of Britain and France—a 
rivalry not more or less prominent at Trafalgar or Waterloo, than at Cressy and 
Agincourt. The debates of mere politics were soon cast into oblivion; and, 
like the archiepiscopal adviser of Henry V., we hastened to forget the special 
pleadings of orators and lawyers, pamphleteers and protocolists, to call for the 
** unwinding of our bloody flag.” Slight, indeed, was the impression which the 
wars of the Convention, the Directory, the Consulate, or the Empire, made upon 
those points which will attract the attention of the constitutional historian of Eng- 
land. The contest afiected not one single item of our domestic policy ; and at its 
close in 1815, our parties at home were ofthe same complexion, guided by the same 
principles, and led by the same men, or their immediate representatives, as when 
we began it in 1793. No changes, or preparation for change, had been made 
during the intervening period, in our constitution. The battle had been fought 
away from our own shores; and the storm, which passed as a whirlwind of de- 
struction over the thrones and cathedrals, halls and castles, of the Continent, 
reached us in no severer form than that of a bracing gale, stimulating our energies, 
and stringing our nerves for more untiring action. 

Nor, if we go back to the period which elapsed between the revolutions of 
England and France, shall we find any thing politically comparable to what we 
have witnessed in the last ten years. The reigns of William and Anne were 
occupied by wars, which were the consequences of the grand conspiracy against 
political and religious liberty, and of which the revolution of 1688 itself was 
but an earlier consequence. The enemy had been quelled in England before 
‘© our armies were in Flanders,’ whether led by William JI[. or the Duke of 
Marlborough. Under the first two Georges, though the league against European 
freedom conceived by the priestly guides of Louis XIV., and mainly held 
together by his talent and energy, and the power of the nation, whose destinies 
had been unfortunately committed to his charge, was broken, enough of its 
spirit remained, so far as we were concerned, to keep the national mind directed 
to any other occupation than that of tampering with our institutions, or unsettling 
popular notions of loyalty and allegiance. The Pretender was not finally 
crushed upon British soil until 1746; and for nearly twenty years afterwards 
his name exercised that sort of disturbing power which we see depicted in 
Redgauntlet. After the accession of George LII., indeed, none but peddling 
adventurers, petty intriguers, hal@cracked nonjuring parsons, disappointed Scotch 
place-hunters (the sweets of newly won India soon loyalised tis portion of the 
Jacobite interest), straggling Papists, and crazy antiquaries, thought seriously of 
the Stuarts. The Bolingbrokes of the cause dwindled into tipsy balladmongers, 
for “ Auchindoun, on the tenth of June ;” its Atterburies sank into sham bishops 
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by ordination, but real quack doctors, toothach-curers, and water-casters by 
trade —and the representative of its 
* Peterborough, and old Ormond, 

And many chiefs that now lie dormant,” 
was, when honest in his zeal, no better than a smuggler of French brandies, or, 
when dishonest, than a pauper peer under attaint, a shambling pamphleteer, or a 
swindling secretary, anxious to sell their secrets, or themselves, for whatever they 
could, at the sacrifice of any body, to the first purchaser ready to bid for what 
they had procured or trumped up by treachery, perjury, or pretence. But even 
so, the luckless house of Stuart had still the power of creating alarm, which, 
in one quarter of the empire, was not imaginary. It has been reserved for our 
own days to discover that, in the Popish hierarchy of Ireland, a standing 
body of enemies to the Hanoverian dynasty existed, carefully organised, and 
regularly recruited, far more venomous, and, if occasion should have favoured, 
more dangerous than the convivial or contemplative Jacobites whom we have above 
enumerated. But as their reverences were at that time too tightly curbed to 
do any mischief, they contented themselves with making loud expressions of 
loyalty to the house seated upon the throne—swearing the most profound 
allegiance to King George III. in Munster, and to King Charles IIT. in Italy. 
Their true head well knew that the former oath was not merely an absurdity, 
but a sin ; which, however, he was kind enough to wash away with the appro- 
priate detergent. 

In the earlier years of George iII., the symptoms ofa desire to break down 
the great landmarks of the constitution were manifest enough in the case of 
Wilkes, and other demagogues of minor degree ; but, before they could be ade- 
quately developed in England, they appeared in fuller force in the colonies. 
A war ensued, in which we were defeated ; why or how, is no essential matter 
of inquiry, at least in so rapid a sketch as this. It is sufficient to know that we 
lost what is now the United States. The struggle, which so ended, feebly 
as it was conducted in America on our part, had, however, the usual result 
of arming against us the continental powers, jealous of our maritime superiority, 
and actuated by old recollections, and feelings of discomfiture and revenge. 
This turned the national sentiment into its accustomed channel. Some sophistry, 
or reasoning, might induce people at home to think that there was something so 
detrimental to British liberty in taxing colonies to pay their own expenses, as to 
justify patriots and rhetoricians in saying that every victory in America struck a 
blow upon their hearts ; but when France and Spain interfered, the question was 
altered. It might have been zeal for liberty that led to sympathy with Wash- 
ington and Franklin; it was treason against all that is English to imagine that 
we were not to do our utmost “ to sink, burn, and destroy” our enemies on the 
waters ; and Rodney turned to more habitual and gratifying topics the popular 
mind from nice mootings of the respective merits of republicanism and monarchy 
—a question, be it remarked, which never was presented in England in a more 
unpalatable form, than when its solution in favour of the former involved the loss 
of colonies planted by her monarchs, defended by her blood, enriched by her 
treasure, and reared into independence at the expense of her military fame. 
The period which intervened between the recognition of the United States by 
George IIT. and the outburst of the French reyolution, was too short and too 
feverish, on external accounts, and, besides, somewhat marked by a sense of 
national humiliation, to allow any experiments of much moment to be made 
upon the great points of our constitution; and Ireland, too, was beginning to 
display an inclination of following the example of America, which even the most 
patriotic of the English reformers felt no great desire to encourage. 

These sketches, then, shew that we are justified in saying, that the ten years now 
concluded have had more influence upon the organic forms of our constitution, 
and will afford more momentous precedents for the future, whether of good or evil, 
than any period, even the most historically striking, since the last days of James IT. 
We might go somewhat further. The Revolution itself made no very remarkable 
change in the principles of government. An absurd and impracticable fanatic, 
who could not be tolerated any longer on the throne, and whose fitting residence 
should have been a monastery or a madhouse, was got rid of; but so far was the 
monarchical principle from being disturbed, that his place was filled by the next 
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heir of his line, who was not beir of his creed also. The tenacity with which 
many persons for so long a period stuck to the warming-pan story, that the 
Pretender was not the son of James at all, proves that even among the 
stanchest adherents of the house of Hanover a large party was desirous of 
salving their consciences with any pretext for believing that there had been no 
deviation from the direct line of the Stuarts; and the majority of the bishops, 
whose opposition to James had been the proximate cause of his expulsion, 
refused allegiance to those who succeeded him. It is evident that all parties 
were anxious that the departure from hereditary succession should be as slight 
as possible. No new constitutional laws were enacted—old principles were 
lees and settled—old rights were defined, and embodied in a single bill. 
But for the plottings of the Jacobites, the government of the country was carried 
on as tranqguilly, parliaments as easily summoned, courts of law as much re- 
spected, taxes as readily paid, all the machinery of civil polity as smoothly and 
noiselessly set in motion five years after, as five years before, the revolution. A 
great advance had been made in the assertion of practical liberty, but not much 
besides. The nation, as we have already said, was more occupied by the siege of 
Namur, or the battle of Blenheim, the treaty of Utrecht, or the dread of the 
Highlanders, than in considering the ultimate principles by which society is 
bound together. They had got the watch—it went very well—and nobody 
felt inclined to pull it to pieces. That was left for our times, 


If. 


We by no means intend to say, that the doctrines and example of the French 
revolution had not any effect upon the feelings and the politics of this country. Our 
meaning is, that they had not such material influence at the moment on the 
English mind; and, consequently, no such effect on our history, in a constitutional 
point of view, as the events which we have lately witnessed. The brazen voice 
of war drowned the noisy howl or the defeated whisper of Jacobinism ; but when 
that sound ceases to blow, when the battle is over, and 


“* The horseman, wearied with his glorious labour, 
Leans on his steed, his days of combat o’er ; 
The hand that, glued with blood, clung to the sabre, 
Feels the warm gushing of the stream no more ;” 


the pen, no longer occupied with disquisitions on campaigns and battles ; and the 
tongue, no longer employed at home in exciting or depressing military enthusiasm, 
or abroad in raising 
“ That thrice-repeated cry, 
In which old Albion’s hearts and tongues unite,” 


are naturally engaged in political discussions, to which, in 1815, were brought 
the maxims and the experience of the five-and-twenty years that had elapsed. 
The cessation of the war had thrown hundreds of thousands of men out of their 
habitual employment throughout Europe ; and every land was filled with dis- 
contented spirits, in the prime and vigour of life, trained to active and daring 
habits, and impatient of civil control. Europe rang with the lamentations of the 
discomfited party; and loud, indeed, were the moans over the passing away of 
their merciless tyranny. The reign of that liberty-loving and constitutional prince, 
Napoleon, was deplored with real tears, and for the very reason assigned by 
the satirist — 
“ Ploratur lacrymis amissa pecunia veris.” 


The marshals and generals could no longer rob and insult upon a gigantic scale, 
followed at appropriate interval by the pigmy plunderers and oppressors of the 
ranks. Kingdoms, principalities, dukedoms, wagon-loads of plate, galleries of 
pictures, chests of treasure, were no longer to be won by successful brigands of 
high class ; no commissions or (what was much better) contractorships fell to the 
lot of their inferiors ; and the disinterested mustaches of the guards, whether old 
or new, or designated by a more appropriate adjective, lamented that there was 
no more taking of purses for the glory of France. In prose and verse, in speech 
and song, we were stunned by the profound affliction of the military Macheatis, 
and the no-longer-gold-coated Peachums and Lockits of the imperial court. All 
history, perhaps, would be ransacked in vain for a finer piece of tragi-comedy 
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than the finale of Murat, who, having started in life a horse-boy, and run through 
an enormous career of rapine and murder, declared with his dying breath, that 
nothing so much distressed him in his last moments as the melancholy reflection 
that he could not leave to his son the kingdom of Naples. At home, though our 
disbanded soldiers and paid-off sailors had not the same sources of grief as their 
rivals of the Continent, yet they too mourned over their own cause irarum, sevique 
doloris, which rendered them, as gentlemen of like condition in days of old, 
“ cankers of a calm world.” Not that, indeed, we should be so unjustas to attri- 
bute to the gallant fellows who had so nobly served their country any notions of 
disloyalty or disaffection — the contrary was exactly the case ; but, in general, the 
transition from war to peace had so altered, or rather upset, the system to which 
for nearly a generation mankind had been accustomed—had turned so many 
thousands of people out of employment, and set them upon uncertain specula- 
tions, and in anxious quest of new modes of living—had, in short, generated 
such a predisposition to think that all things were out of joint—that we must 
date the history of the Reform-bill from the general disarming of Europe. 

The seasons of the first years of the peace contributed to swell the causes of 
discontent and distress. The years 1816 and 1817 were remarkably and ruin- 
ously unpropitious. The failure of the crops produced much misery in every 
part of the empire ; in Ireland it was attended by absolute famine and spreading 
pestilence. It is unreasonable, we know, to class such visitations of Providence 
among those ills which kings can cause or cure; but, as the French proverb 
says, an empty belly has no ears—the starving ploughman or mechanic, and the 
ruined landlord or manufacturer, were not disposed to listen to any other voice 
than that which told them how their hunger could be relieved, and their difti- 
culties remedied. Then, for the first time, was heard the name of “ Radical.” 
The unoccupied man — the unsuccessful man —the man driven to beggary or 
bankruptcy, was each a ready recruit at the service of the bawling demagogue, 
who, attributing all their calamities, real and imaginary (there was, unfortunately, 
too large a stock of the former), to the boroughmongers, maintained that every thing 
would be set right by universal suffrage, and other unfailing remedies supplied from 
the same infallible pharmacopeeia. The government of the day met this spirit with 
a determined front, and Toryism had still sufficient strength in the country to 
afford our rulers adequate support. Hulton of Hulton, with the yeomanry of 
Manchester, crushed, in 1819, the misguided rabble under Henry Hunt, in St. Peter’s 
Fields; and the scattering of the mob at what was ridiculously called Peterloo, 
was followed by the incarceration, punishment, and effectual intimidation, of their 
leaders. The law swept the refuse of the sword, and the land had at least the 
semblance of peace. The progress ofa few years is sufficient in England to work 
out new channels for industry, and to direct energy to occupations of sufficient 
interest and advantage to compensate for the loss of those which occupied the 
enterprising in former days : emigration, whether wisely or wildly conducted, took 
off some of the discontented ; wars in South America gave employment to others ; 
the seasons did not continue to be unfavourable; sedition was checked ; con- 
fidence and employment restored ; and, in 1820, the nation was so far recovered 
from the evils that Peace, contrary to her proverbial custom, had brought in her 
train, as to find nothing better worthy of public attention than the matrimonial 
quarrel between George IV. and his queen, 


Ii. 


As we are not writing details, but results, we shall allot but small space to 
this miserable affair. We take it for granted that no person of common sense 
or ordinary knowledge of the world, now when the mists of faction have cleared 
off, and enabled the most prejudiced to see their way before them, pretends to 
believe in the innocence of Queen Caroline. The “ unsunned snow” of Alder- 
man (now Sir Matthew) Wood, very rapidly became a byword of jest. She was 
merely used as a party instrument, a brickbat to fling at the head of her husband 
by his old friends the Whigs, irritated at his desertion of their party, after they had 
so long anticipated an indulgence in the sweets of office from his favour. The case 
against her was not well managed, and it was generally understood (indeed Lord 
Brougham, in the preface to his speech on what is commonly called her trial, 
republished in the collection he printed in 1838, distinctly asserts it) that Lord 
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Eldon, seeing with the sure glance of the keen eye set in his long pondering head, 
the mischief it was calculated to produce, strongly advised against undertaking 
itatall. The ministers felt that they had an unpleasant, nay, an odious part to per- 
form, and reluctantly engaged in the task ; old recollections, to say nothing of deeper 
feelings, rendered the Tory party not much more than tolerant of George IV., 
certainly did not bias them towards him so strongly as to enter warmly into his 
personal cause ; the Whigs, dreaming of nothing but how they could install them- 
selves in Downing Street, determined for that end to plunge into the meanest 
and dirtiest cesspools of factious opposition. It delighted the City agitators, the 
leroes of Liveries and Common Councils, to set themselves up as antagonists of 
the court; all who, for any reason, hated royalty, joined in a cry that could 
annoy and irritate a king; and a general feeling, that whatever may have 
been her faults or vices, she had been an ill-used woman in these particu- 
lars which a woman most sensitively feels, secured for her no small degree of 
sympathy among classes of men who are usually enemies of agitation. The 
struggle ended in the defeat of the court ; but the king was, in all probability, the 
only person seriously annoyed by such a result. The cabinet, and the Tory 
majorities in parliament, had got rid of a business in which they had been un- 
willing participators, and it left no consequence behind calculated to shake 
public order, except one, and that of no permanent importance, though, for other 
reasons, worth noticing. 

Cobbett, who, in those days, was writing with his usual vigour, congratulated 
the country, i.e. its disturbers, on the success which had atten?ed the various 
works directed against the king and the aristocracy. We hav, of late years, 
been accustomed to hear charges of “ enormous lying” directed, and with no 
sinall justice, against the ordinary organs of the present administration ; but we 
cannot compliment even them by admitting that they are, in that quality, 
to be compared with the authors of the Extraordinary Black Book, the Peep at 
the Lords, and other works of the same kind. Enormous, indeed, was their 
lying, and the heated state of public opinion obtained for them thou- 
sands of credulous hearers. The court, the bishops, the clergy, the peers, the 
aristocracy, the gentry in general, were held up by name, and with great pre- 
tensions to accuracy, as the devourers of the national wealth. Lists were pub- 
lished, and sold in incredible quantities, of their places, their pensions, their 
sinecures, their salaries, their revenues, their estates, calculated without any better 
data than what the pot-house press supplied, swollen tenfold in amount, and 
exaggerated a hundredfold in importance. “ This we could not have done,” 
cried old Cobbett in triumph; “no, we could not have done it, but for the 
queen.” Its effect was to beget a tone of insolence towards the upper orders of 
society, which, no doubt, contributed somewhat to the mischief expected by the 
friends of confusion ; but it was not of the importance which writers of such poli- 
tical pamphlets or essays attach to their lying labours. Falsehood never ad- 
vances any cause in the end. The lie is at last sure to perish ; and the detection, 
not of one lie, but of lies by hundreds in the Black Books, &c.,in no long course 
of time worked its proper effect of consigning them to contempt. Their Whig 
abettors, too, discovered, to their own infinite annoyance, that the weapons ce 
sonal warfare in political literature were not to be monopolised by themselves 
and their assassin underlings. The Tories at first stood amazed under the pelting 
of the Satanic artillery directed against them ; 


‘* Rage prompted them at last, and found them arms 
Against such hellish mischief fit to oppose ;”— 


arms of nobler mould, and more crushing efficacy, the remembrance of which, 
even at the present hour, extorts many a dolorous groan frem those who first 
excited the contest. It is only two or three weeks ago since Mr. O'Connell, 
speaking at a dinner given to him in Bandon, attributed the introduction 
of personalities into our political contests to the John Bull, “conducted by 
a miscreant of the worst class.” Such is the only compliment which Theodore 
Hook could receive from Mr. O’Connell; and it marks how smarting must 
have been the wounds inflicted upon the falsehood, the treachery, the baseness, 
and the vanity of the wholesale dealers in Billingsgate, and rancorous slander, 
far worse than Billingsgate, when the chief of the party remembers them 
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with so much acrimony at the end of twenty years. His accuracy of remem- 
brance is only one-sided, however: for he chooses to forget the jucular labours 
of his friend, Mr. Thomas Browne, the younger, alias Mr. Thomas Moore ; 
the pamphlets, serious or satirical, of Mr. William Hone; the tribes of Black 
Dwarfs, and other such imps of sedition; or, to go nearer home, his own 
speeches, and those of his colleagues or followers, in various clubs and recep- 
tacles for spouting forth what then we used to consider treason, but which 
now, it appears, are converted into schools for inculcating the profoundest de- 
ference to monarchy. We are now deafened with an ultra-loyal clamour, in 
which Bradshaw of Canterbury, and Roby of Rochdale, are held up as miscreants 
and ruffians in language which, of course, possesses no savour of personality or 
taint of violence, because they commit the crime of wishing that the profligate 
crew introduced to the circle of the queen, by those who, taking advantange of 
her innocent youth and her want of knowledge of the world, 


—— “ all the palace fill 
With loathed intrusion,” 


should be purged forth from its walls. Lord Hill is blamed for merely repri- 
manding, instead of ordering to instant execution, Colonel Thomas, for his guilt in 
not hearing unspoken treason; and halfa million of the descendants or repre- 
sentatives of the men of Scullabogue or Wexford Bridge — those true friends of 
the crown, the church, and the people of England, are offered most disinterestedly 
to the queen to protect her in this unheard-of peril. Never, we are assured by the 
various advocates of the ministry, was any thing so distressing and so disgraceful 
as this torrent of Tory abuse. If her majesty feels any curiosity to know how 
the courts of her grandfather and her uncles were spoken of by her present 
chivalrous adherents, we refer her to Lord Melbourne himself, who may inform 
her that Lord Byron (a particular friend of the premier’s accomplished lady, Lady 
Caroline Lamb, who, iv eaw alive, would no doubt appropriately grace and orna- 
ment her majesty’s drawing-room and dinner-table) called Queen Charlotte, her 
majesty’s grandmother, a bad, ugly woman ; that Tom Moore insulted George IV. 
and all the ladies of his circle with the most licentious grossness—(her majesty 
may read the Twopenny Postbag with much edification)—remind her that-one of 
her newly-made privy councillors, the Right Hon. Richard Lalor Shiel, huzzaed in 
an ecstasy over the dying-bed of her uncle, the Duke of York, “ Success 
to Foxglove !”—and tell her to consult the daily files of the newspapers which it 
delights him to honour, for specimens of slander and insult, not directed against 
the cabinet, but the person of Queen Adelaide. And yet Queen Charlotte was, 
what Queen Adelaide is, a lady of the most eminent virtue, against whom no 
charge of the slightest impropriety was ever insinuated ; and none of the courts 
selected for Whig reviling is darkened by such a stain as that of the case of Lady 
Flora Hastings. 

With the death of Queen Caroline her influence vanished, and her husband 
won pepe by his visits to Edinburgh and Dublin. In both places he was 
received with enthusiasm, necessarily concomitant upon a royal visit to cities never 
so honoured since the Hanoverian dynasty ascended the throne; if, indeed, 
Dublin could claim such distinction since the middle-ages, except in the 
tumultuous and hasty sojourn of James and William in the civil wars of the 
Revolution; or Edinburgh, since the accession of the house of Stuart, save 
in the forced and +. elancholy visits of the Charleses. Scott threw an air of 
picturesque poetry and romance over the king’s appearance in Scotland; 
the Irish tour was principally marked by the flood of slavering sycophancy let 
loose in his honour by the servile herd who bad spent their lives in heaping abuse 
upon him, and his house, and his adherents, but who could not refrain from 
grovelling in the mud before the presence ofa king. It is impossible for any 
man of high or commonly honourable feelings to look back upon the scenes 
enacted in Dublin in 1822, with any other sensation than that of disgust ; but the 
visit unquestionably served the purpose of George IV. in acquiring a popularity 
which he so much needed; and, as Radicalism was terrified by the ‘examples 
made by a government still in power, and somewhat ashamed of the dirt through 
which it had been dragged in the affair of the queen ; as the Whigs had no 
prospect of office, and were obliged to content themselves with the skirmishing 
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of Hume, then not gagged as at present, since he has sunk into the condition 
of a joint of the “ Tail,” and as the money matters of the country were apparently 
prosperous, two or three years rolled over without any thing to excite suspicion 
of danger then, or to call for particular commentary now. 

IV. 

And the country was, indeed, highly prosperous—in appearance ; appearance 
so strong as to deceive even him to whom our finances were intrusted. Up rose, 
to pour forth the tale of our prosperity from full heart and in sounding sentences, 
Frederick Robinson, the famous Chancellor of the Exchequer of the famous year 
1825, from that speech “ long after known in history, and named” Prosperity 
Fred. That he believed all he professed in his golden and glowing periods 
redolent with the airs of Eldorado, cannot be doubted, As little is the doubt 
that he delivered over the mercantile wealth and the household accumulations of 
a century to the hands of gamesters and swindlers. The ravens flew to their 
quarry, and picked the bones of their victims bare with unsparing beak and 
untiring talon. Then triumphed the joint-stocks, then were mines discovered 
in the moon, and gold extracted from paving-stones. Had the philosophers at 
the court of La Royne Entelechie, or their Laputan successors, been in 
those days in existence and in London (whither they would indubitably have 
flocked, no matter through what quarters of the earth they might have been 
dispersed), there would they have found abundant markets for their ingenious 
wares and admirable inventions. A new Pactolus, a Tagus of nothing but 
sands, or rather rolling rocks, of gold, seemed to the beglamoured eyes of the 
prosperity-men to have overflowed the land with wealth-bestowing gush, enrich- 
ing all. Above them stood the enraptured chancellor, like the young spodizator 
in the court of that royal lady to whom we have just referred, extracting many a 
bray from a dead ass, and selling them with much solemnity and good faith, to an 
eager crowd of customers, at threehalfpence a yard. Beside him was a worthy 
colleague, Mr. Canning (who afterwards succeeded him as chief financier 
to the greatest commercial and most monied nation that ever existed, with 
a cheering declaration that he never was able to understand a sum in long 
division or tot up a column of figures); and this useful functionary, and so weli 
qualified for the management of fiscal affairs, moved perhaps by noble emulation 
or jealous rivalry of Frederick the Great, was determined not to be outdone in the 
race of prosperity, and therefore (to make use of his own sagacious and statesman- 
like expression) he “ called into existence a new world to balance the old ;” 
which, in plain English, meant no more than that, by acknowledging and 
encouraging the bankrupt swindlers of Mexico and the South Ameiican 
States, he let loose a fresh set of harpies upon the English money-market, and 
helped, with much sagacity and reflection, to complete the work of Robinson, 
who was scattering the wealth of the country through uncountable gaps and leaks 
oa by opening for it a new and most diffusive running gullyhole of escape 
abroad. 

Lord Byron tells that he went to bed one night, and when he awoke in the 
morning found himself famous. In the case of our eminent financiers, they went 
to bed one night after swelling speeches in honour of the inexhaustible resources 
of the country, and when they awoke in the morning they found themselves 
bankrupt. The prosperity had taken to itself wings and fled. Like the splendour 
in the fairy tales, it was only unsubstantial ice and snow—as the gold in 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainment, given by the magician to the barber's brother, 
it was nothing more valuable than leaves. Great was the astonishment of Robin- 
son, trim the sentences of Canning, mathemaiical the proofs of the political 
economists, who had on the strictest principles of philosophy contribuied to the 
squandering of millions of money, that the calamity could not, on any principle 
of their glorious science, have occurred. It was no use. The astonishment of 


* See an excellent paper in Fraser's Magazine for March, 1832 (vol. v. p. 155), in 
which it is shewn up to that time the country had been deprived of the presence and 
use of fifty-four millions of capital advanced to governments abroad, of nine millions 


and a half of arrears, and sixteen hundred and ninety thousands per annum. Of course 
the bill is heavier now. 
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the chancellor, the wit of the secretary, the proofs of the sages, were all i Vain. 
It ought not to have occurred; nay, it was very unphilosophical that it should 
have occurred; but, unfortunately, it did occur. The unlucky speculators had 
nothing for it, but exclaim with Napoleon as he galloped from Waterloo, Tout 
est perdu ; or if they happened to know. the words and the air, chant with the 
Swiss after the battle of Marignan, or the fair Mademoiselle Limueil on her 
deathbed, Tout est verlore bigoth ; a scurvy tune to sing at the funeral of a man’s 
fortune. The Panic had come. Huskisson was obliged to confess that the 
country was within forty-eighty hours ofa state of barter; and Jeremiah Harman, 
the Governor of the Bank of England, deposed before the House of Commons 
that, but for the accidental finding of a box of one-pound notes, the existence of 
which had been forgotten, the Bank must have ceased to meet its engagements, 
and all the monetary affairs of the country would have been involved without 
a moment’s notice in universal and irretrievable confusion, bankruptcy, and ruin. 

The shogk which the panic gave to confidence, and the general misery which 
it entailed, was not rendered the less appalling in the minds of those who looked 
beyond the mere surface of passing events, by the reflection that its causes lay 
deeper than the giddy folly of the prosperity-mongers, or the grave and frau- 
dulent sophistry of the political economists. In spite of the big language of the 
sound-and-solid currency doctors, people began to think that we can never be 
secure from a recurrence of such calamitous events; that Cobbett’s feast of the 
grid'ron—though by one shifting shuffle or another put off, or by some such 
lucy accident as that commemorated by Mr. Harman, averted for a moment — 
is to come at last, as a necessary consequence of that measure, which, for the 
sake of iis author, we regret to say, is known by the title of Peel’s Bill of 1819. 
Let not our readers start on the perusal of these ominous words — those words 
truly of fear to those whose fortune or taste it is to study magazines, reviews, and 
newspapers. We shall not inflict upon them an essay on the currency, nora 
speech in the manner of Mr. Thomas Attwood, once the hero and sage of the 
Bull Ring, until his quondam disciples burnt it down. We shall do no more 
than quote the homely but happy illustration of Locke,-- that a narrow currency 
is like a narrow blanket. Give to three boys a blanket sufficient but for 
two, and you entail perpetual discord upon their bed —each endeavouring to 
protect bis own interest in the indispensable covering. A metallic currency must 
be always narrow. What are esteemed the precious metals are by nature limited 
in their quantity. Operations in commerce must be limited only by the bounds 
of earth and ocean, and the necessities or the speculations of man. A currency 
to suit the needs of commerce, therefore, should be bounded, not by the contents of 
laboriously worked mines, or the slow agency of scantily supplied mints, but by the 
credit of men engaged in traffic. If there be no credit, there can be no trade; 
and trade should, therefore, supply a currency for itself, quite independent of the 
coinage of kings and states, which is required for other purposes. To quote 
Locke again,--what he says on a far different subject is applicable here. “ We 
cannot fit a standing measure to a growing bulk ;” and yet, in spite of this 
axiomatic dictum of a true philosopher, the impossibility has been attempted in 
the Currency Bill of 1819. Are we safe from its operation this moment? Ask 
at the Bank of England; ask in Liverpool; ask in New York. But we remember 
our promise, and refrain from improvvising a city-article. Nor shall we en- 
cumber our pages with a disquisition on free-trade, contenting ourselves by 
recording it not merely as our opinion, but as that of most of the sufferers 
{as well as of all the swindlers) of 1824-6,— that to the restriction of the 
currency, and the free-trade folly or knavery, as much as to the mad 
measures of those to whom our money affairs were committed, was due that 
portentous panic, which struck at once the banker in the City, the merchant on 
Change, the tradesman in Oxford Street or Piccadilly, the country gentleman in 
his manor-house, the old lady annuitant in her snug lodgings; nay, which 
even affected—-.as was proved by their losing all their totum nihi/—even the tribes 
of literary men, who are in general supposed to have nothing to lose. 


V. 
The stability of the Tories, however, would have sufficed to weather this 
storm; when, as it was beginning to subside, an event occurred which in its 
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consequences led to the bréaking up of that party in a couple of years. The Earl 
of Liverpool, never a man of any striking talent, and in nothing praiseworthy 
save the regulated decorum of his life, was suddenly stricken by paralysis, which 
at once incapacitated him from public business, and in no long period after 
terminated his existence. He had been prime minister, at least in name, from the 
assassination of Mr. Perceval, in 1812, until his own political death in1827. His 
was the glory —thanks to the Duke of Wellington, in spite of the feeble minis- 
terial clique of Jenkinsons, and Bathursts, and Dundases, and Ryders, and so 
forth, at home—of being the minister at the triumphant conclusion of a protracted 
and infinitely perilous war; and he had those abilities of administrative detail 
which are supplied by long practice, and most easily acquired by petsons of an 
humble class of intellect. In the House of Lords, his eloquence was decent ; 
and he never committed his party by any escapade of rashness or genius. His 
Toryism was sincere ; but it was a Toryism bounded by the public offices, and 
looking not elsewhere than to official men for support. Dependent in a great 
measure—and on all occasions requiring zeal or courage—upon Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, unhappily pledged by some Irish arrangements to the advocacy of the 
Romish claims (for which he never had any other return than that of measureless 
abuse), Lord Liverpool consented to introduce the fatal system of a cabinet 
divided upon a vital question of imperial—and more thanimperial—policy. From 
that moment forth, he became a mere machine of expedients,—wavering to and 
fro according as he was led by the conflicting influences of those who consented 
to act under him. On the death of the Marquess of Londonderry, his cabinet 
became practically divided into two sections, of which Lord Eldon and the Duke 
of Wellington headed the one, and Mr. Canning the other. Lord Liverpool was 
by tacit acquiéscence allowed as a nominal chief, and he kept the parties 
together,— being of about the same value as a rotten peg, which holds from 
falling to pieces some ill-assorted work of joinery, and cannot be dispensed 
with, however useless it may be in itself, but with the imminent risk of the fabric 
tumbling to the ground. 

His sudden removal was the signal for a break-up of the ministry. The star 
of Canning was in the ascendant; and Lord Eldon, the Duke of Wellington, 
and their friends, retired. The new minister was obliged to throw himself into 
the arms of the Whigs; and after having, in a brief and feverish career, betrayed 
and disgusted every one, he died, and was heard of no more. He had con- 
siderable power of rhetorical oratory, and sometimes could boast of turning off a 
sounding sentence, or applying, after due study, with infinite success, a hackneyed 
quotation; or having been happy in a piece of ribald wit of the smaller 
order. His fame must not be extended beyond the limits of such renown. As 
a writer, or speaker, his talents were not made to establish any lasting praise ; 
and his best efforts are forgotten already. As a statesman, his policy, when left 
to himself, was ridiculous, if it had not the power of doing mischief; as a 
minister, or a partyman, he was utterly faithless. His conduct to Lord 
Castlereagh, and his final undermining of his colleagues in 1827, are of this more 
than sufficient proofs. Personal courage he undoubtedly possessed ; and, 
depending upon it, he never scrupled to have recourse to bluster, insolence, and 
swaggering. He was the last of the rhetoricians of parliament ; Shiel and 
Macaulay are but poor imitations (though Macaulay has more literary 
knowledge), especially as they do not possess the political standing, or the intre- 
pidity, of Canning ; and as it was he who commenced that disuniting of the 

fory party, and setting its once well-knit portions in antagonism to each other, it 
was only fitting that to him should fall the lot of, with brazen impudence, pro- 
claiming that nothing more was necessary to extinguish a demagogue than to set 
him on the floor of that house, where he should soon find his level ; the very 
Ifouse of Commons in which the blustering boast was made being, principally on 
account of what Canning himself had said and done, the very last that in our 
time retained, in its collective capacity, at any period of its existence, the slightest 
influence upon the public mind. Set a man now, indeed, to find his level on the 
floor of the House of Commons! The flashy orator who uttered the vaunt 
little dreamt that his own career was fast urging forward the period when what he 
imagined to be the beau idéal of a spouting-club assembly was to fall into pitiless 
contempt. 
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VI. 


The death of Canning was followed by two brief and indescribable ministries, 
of which no record is necessary ; and in 1828 the Duke of Wellington was placed 
at the head of affairs, with a seeming reconciliation of the jarfing members of 
Toryism. In 1829 was carried the bill for Roman Catholic emancipation, 
on what ground it is truly hard to conceive. Eleven years have passed 
since that deadly measute, and we have had no adequate explanation of its 
motives. O’Connell handsomely and gratefully attributes it to fear. We may 
perhaps pretend to know as much of the general motives of Protestants in such 
emergencies as Mr. O’Connell, and we positively aver that among their body 
no fear whatever existed. The history of what has since passed also proves that 
there could not have been at the time any reasonable motive of dread. Others 
assure us that there was an alarm lest the Irish soldiers in the army, who no 
doubt were tampered with by traitor priests, should become disaffected ; but 
such a chimerical and unprofessional source of alarm could hardly have weighed 
with the Duke of Wellington. Again, it is asserted that the intrigues of Russia, 
and some other continental powers, were exciting apprehension ; and that the 
duke wished to convince Prince Lieven, and his brother-diplomatists, that his 
grace was supreme in England, and of his power to wield, for whatever purpose, 
foreign or domestic, all the energies of the kingdom, by carrying the measure most 
hated by his own party ; and which his antagonists, after half a century of debate, 
had scarcely moved a single point. This is scarcely probable; and the result 
speedily proved that the corps diplomatigue had more to dread from the carrying 
than the refusing of the Romish pretensions. We are elsewhere assured that the 
duke carried the measure to disembarrass the government ofa perpetually pending 
question ; and to get rid of which he has always denounced, as hostile to an 
effective administration, a divided cabinet. So lately as the close of the last 
session, he took an occasion of saying that it had been his misfortune to have 
served in such cabinets, and he had always deplored the mischief they engendered. 
But whatever may have been the cause, never was there so mistaken a movement. 
Well are we confident that the duke would not have committed a military error 
of the same kind or degree in presence of Buonaparte, or Massena, or Soult. 

Emancipation was carried ; and it required not more perspicacity than that 
enjoyed by a mole to foresee what followed. The Tory party was broken, and 
the Whigs had only to walk in and do their work. Not a friend had been made 
among the Papists by those who carried the Emancipation-bill ; not a thought 
entertained by the Whigs of abating their ravenous prey for office, now within 
scent of their hungry nostrils; the Anti-Popish Tories — ever the soundest part of 
the body — sullen and sulky, felt no sympathy with an administration by which 
they had been betrayed and despised; the red-tapemen, always unpopular, 
and usually contemptible, had no strength in themselves ; and in about a year 
and a half after the passing of the Emancipation-bill, the Duke of Wellington 
felt himself obliged to resign, because he could not command more than a 
majority of twenty-eight upon some trutopery matter of civil-list regulation. It 
is evident that he had not the tenacity of office displayed by his successors. 
They resign on a majority of twenty-eight! Resign! For so signal a 
triumph they would illuminate all Downing Street. 

We have thus brought the history of the events which led to the accession of 
the Whigs to office, from the conclusion of the war in 1815 to 1830, when Lord 
Grey succeeded the Duke of Wellington. In the earlier years of that period, 
distress, arising from various causes, produced a discontent, of which the 
demagogue and the incendiary availed themselves. In 1820, the queen’s cave 
gave license for a saturnalia of insolent abuse against the upper orders, of which 
also much advantage was taken by the enemies of good government. In 1825, a 
wide-spreading panic, produced by ignorant legislation, diffused a quantity of 
ruin over the empire,—to which the once celebrated panic produced by the 
bursting of the South-Sea bubble was comparatively a trifle. During the whole 
period, Ireland was kept in a state of perennial agitation, swollen into more than 
ordinary insolence by the coquettings of George IV. with that party which, by 
the most enormous perversion of the meaning of the word, is styled liberal ; and 
by the persecution directed against the attached and devoted friends and 
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adherents of the House of Hanover, under the viceroyalties of the Marquesses of 
Wellesley and Anglesea, and particularly during the attorney-generalship of 
Plunkett. And yet Hunt nk his Radicals—the blanketeers of Leeds, the 
Peterloo men of Manchester,—the riotous queen-mob of London, which once 
absolutely had the city at their lawless disposal,—the bankruptcy, and universal 
distress and dismay spread by the panic of 1825,—the riot, and raving, the 
murders and the meetings of daily or hourly occurrence in Ireland,— failed 
permanently to shake the established order of things, or even to endanger the 
existing constitution of Parliament. We were able to bear with the imbecility of 
Lord Liverpool,—the sanguine folly of Frederick Robinson,— the mischievous 
flash of Canning, embroiling us year after year in one difficulty after another,-— 
the desperate quackery of the political economists, and the rash meddling with 
our currency, comparatively unharmed. The mischief which all these failed to 
effect was produced almost in a moment by the political demise of one feeble 
minister. There is no need of much sagacity to discover why this should have 
been. During those events, the Tory party was unbroken, and the institutions of 
the country were safe from external outrage, and in no lasting danger from 
internal mismanagement. The moment that it was shaken by cabinet intrigue, 
danger began to approach ; when it got the blow which effectually broke it, by 
the carrying of Roman Catholic emancipation, the main defence and bulwark of 
the constitution was gone,— 


“ Then shivered was the crown’s best spear, 
And broken was the shield !” 


The presence of the Irish incendiary enemies of the church in parliament was a 
signal for the advances of the incendiary enemies of the state. Mr. Wilson 
Croker, in a very able speech which he made against parliamentary reform, in 
1832, proved incontestably that the people, until the expected accession of the 
Whigs to power, manifested the coolest indifference to the measure, by shewing 
that, for years before 1830, the petitions in its favour were scanty in amount, and 
trivial in importance ; whereas, in the years 1830 and 1831 they were immense 
in quantity, and incalculable in number of signatures. From this, Mr. Croker 
inferred, it was mainly to the arts of agitation, and oiher discreditable or 
disloyal practices, that so rapid, and to him unaccountable, except on the prin- 
ciple of seditious agitation, an increase had taken place. If this phenomenon 
were else unaccountable to him, it was not so to others. Parliamentary 
reform, or any other mere political change, may be an error, may be perhaps 
a crime; but nobody considers it a sin to make any arrangement whatever 
concerning rotten or half-rotten boroughs. There are those, however, who 
consider the introduction of Popery into power, and perjury into lofty 
places, as sin in the highest degree. These men, large in number, great in moral 
worth, strong in conscientious feeling, and therefore powerful in a Christian 
land, felt that the boroughmonger-parliament had betrayed its solemn trust ; and 
retaining no longer any respect for a system which, if it worked well for the 
trafficker, the jobber, or the tape-twisting official, worked ill for that which they 
felt in their heart of hearts was a thousandfold more important than the prosperity, 
or even the existence, of these panegyrists of an unreformed house, either joined 
those who for any reason desired a change, or at least, by standing neuter in the 
contest, indirectly contributed to swell the list of those who demanded reform, by 
refraining to exert their influence against it. This, Mr. Croker may be 
assured, is quite sufficient to explain the difference between the number and 
importance of the reform petitions before and after 1829. Ifhe had reflected 
upon what happened in dhat year, he would have seen the real cause of the 
alteration. Even in foreign countries, the breaking of the Tories was felt in 
quarters which perhaps had advocated the Roman Catholic question. The 
besotted ecclesiastics of the court of Charles X. were. overjoyed at “ the heavy 
blow and vast discouragement of Protestantism ;”—in fifteen months after it was 
carried, the Jesuit-ridden monarch and his monkish herd were driven from 
France, as terrified fugitives and pauper outcasts from their native land, never to 
return. It is said —perhaps the story is untrue, but it came to us upon some 
authority —that intelligence of the approaching measure of emancipation was 
brought to Della Genga, who then filled the papal chair under the title of 
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Leo XII. The old man, who was long versed in state affairs, and had filled some 
important diplomatic offices during the revolution, was dying at the time, and 
heard the tidings from the eager lips of those who communicated it without par- 
ticipating in their joy. The statesman triumphed over the ecclesiastic. “ It is,” 
said he in French, after a pause, “ a mortal blow struck against the aristocracy 
of Europe.” So at least the elder branch of the Bourbons found it; their sceptre 
would not have been broken if that party had swayed in England, which it 
is said Prince Polignac and the other blind ministers of Charles laboured 
to overthrow, by canvassing in favour of emancipation, and by encouraging, 
through their priests, the hopes and views of Irish treason. 
“O miseras hominum menteis! O pectora ceca!’ 


VII. 

In 1830, about a year and a half after the passing of the suicidal act of 1829, 
the Duke of Wellington was obliged to resign, after having passed through the 
indignity of being made a fool of by Sir John Key ; and Earl Grey succeeded in 
his place. The date of our appearance in literature, viz. Feb. 1830, is therefore 
nearly contemporaneous with the fall of the duke and the accession of Lord Grey; 
and we have accordingly pursued the fortunes of the Whig administration. At 
first, in common with that section of the Tories with whom it has been our choice 
and chance to act, we rather hailed the deposition of the duke, embittered as it 
was by the entrance of our old enemies the Whigs into office. We promised to 
give them fair play before we condemned them ; but they did not keep us long 
from entering upon that course of condemnation, which our opening article on 
their appearance in power too correctly anticipated. Born of a mob, they were 
mob-led and mob-supported, from the very outset of their career until the mo- 
ment when, their purposes of anarchy being served, they turned as tyrants to 
persecute and oppress those stupid instruments whom they had formerly be- 
fooled. With all right-feeling men, we denounced the wickedness and folly 
which represented the jobbing Reform-bill as a salve for all the miseries of the 
nation ; we pointed out the quackery of its theoretical provisions, and prophesied 
their failure in practice. Our vaticination has been correct. Old Sarum, Med- 
hurst, Gatton, and other standing opprobria of the Reform party, have vanished 
from the list of boroughs. Arundel, Horsham, Liskeard, &c., have heen deprived 
of half their representatives. Ashton-under-Lyne, Merthyr Tydvil, and some 
more, now return a single member. Birmingham, Leeds, Macclesfield, Man- 
chester, Wolverhampton, unrepresented London (a phrase of our own), and a 
dozen more places, are now gifted with two House of Commons expounders of 
their political feelings. Counties are divided and united, jobbed and parcelled 
in various ways ; and all this enfranchising and disfranchising, putting together 
and putting asunder, has been done with a direct view of increasing or preserving 
Whig interests, at any expense to the interests of the country: and we are told 
that reform is only begun. The stationary system is rejected : the movement 
must goon. The old story of the tinkering of the kettle, making two holes to 
mend one, is revived ; and those who were most anxious to employ ile itinerary 
tinman, now complain that the vessel on which he has been unhappily permitted 
to work leaks worse than ever. This we predicted from the beginning ; but our 
voice was as that of Cassandra,—prognostic of misfortunes not to be believed 
until they occurred. 

The internal history of the Whigs in power is to be written in characters of 
theft, falsehood, low cunning, and remorseless treachery ; its external history, in 
blood and fire. They came into office with loud promises of reform, retrench- 
ment, economy. The first care of Lord Grey was to quarter more than a hundred 
of his immediate relations on every place that fell within his power to bestow. 
Something like seven hundred places under commissions were created by the 
no-patronage government, to fill the hungry maws of their dependents, relations, 
pimps, or parasites. The history of nepotism never supplied any thing like that 
of Lord Plunkett and his Hannibals. In jobbing, what can equal the career of 
Spring Rice, now Monteagle, Sir John Newport, Sir Henry Parnell, or the other 
Irish suckers of English coin? We may offer a slight emendation on Hamlet, 
and read, as the motto of the Whig government, “ Theft, theft, Horatio.” It 
certainly was not “ Thrift, thrift.” Add the persons who came in with the Whigs 
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are now safely and securely landed upon pensions, sinecures, and other snug 
berths, for which the public has to pay. Axi! There is not one exception, 
from Glenelg down to Macaulay. And these are the men who so long held forth, 
in talk and print, on the impropriety of public men being remunerated by profit. 
In talking of the money that they have cost us, we pass by ‘ Monteagle’s ” 
exchequering —Althorp’s payment of the millions of Dutch loan, which enabled 
the emperor to crush Skryznecki and the Poles — the twenty million affair for the 
West Indies —the various advances to Ireland —the late loan, and its ridiculous 
management,—though by these altogether the country has been saddled by an 
increase of debt amounting at least to thirty millions of money ;—we pass them 
by, we say, because we impute them to sheer stupidity on the part of the bullock- 
driver Althorp, and to perfect ignorance on that of the Exchequer-bill-manu- 
facturer Rice. That Althorp made any per-cents by his money-dabbling, we do not 
believe; that Rice but we do not wish to ratl-a-way, and shall advert to a 
different subject. 

Economy of any kind, then, the Whigs have not practised. Abroad, they have 
supported the Queens of Spain and Portugal against their uncles,—a noble feat, 
which has highly conduced to the general honour of the country, and the parti- 
cular profit of those who were induced to join actively in these beastly contests. 
We were actually delighted to read, a few days ago, a diplomatic letter from a 
Portuguese blockhead, titled Sabroza (we forget the man’s original name), in 
which he bullies Palmerston, or Howard de Walden, for daring to request the 
suppression of the slave-trade, and modestly asks for the chief city in the island 
of Ceylon. It is equally amusing to see that the Spaniards have not the slightest 
notion of paying a maravedi to the unlucky people who formed the British Legion, 
led by Captain Evans (lieutenant-colonel by brevet), who, for having displayed 
every failing that could disgrace an officer, has been made a Knight of the Bath. 
France insults our flag at sea, even in sight of her quondam colonists, the 
venomous Creoles of the Mauritius. Russia makes little concealment of her 
intention to meet us on the first opportunity on land. The United States of 
America are avowedly winning Texas, for the purpose of assailing our West 
Indian possessions; and allowing, if not encouraging, their baser ruffians to 
make a pillaging and throat-cutting war upon Canada. How are those dangers, 
actual or impending, met? By reductions of our navy, by affronts to our army, 
by rejection of the proffered services of loyal men, by the encouragement of the 
eternal haters of English faith, English connexion, and English rule. Are we 
frightened by this disgusting and disgraceful state of affairs? Frightened? No! 
We are perfectly sure that, when the actual danger comes, we shall get rid of 
those who have reduced us from our rank of conquerors to that of trucklers— we 
shall get rid of those who have exposed us to the danger and the disgrace. 
We shall be no Songer uader the control of them who had made us the marks 
of scorn “ from China to the Pole.” 

At home, we have had the burnings and massacres of Bristol, Birmingham, 
Bolton, Newport, Monmouth, Llanidloes, Derby, Nottingham —as the fruits of 
Whig reform. We refrain from noticing the periodical murders ef Ireland, 
encouraged by the pardoning government of Lord Normanby, who, liberal in 
pardon of Irish ruffians, sends English lunaties mercilessly to the drop of New- 
gate, under the marshalling and superintendence of Daniel Whittle Harvey, chief 
consigner, nowadays, to their destiny, of those as ill-favoured as himself and the 
solicitor-general once might have seemed in the eyes of the family of the law. 
The trath is, that under the rule of the Whigs we have been a besieged land ; 
and the besieged have at last begun to make sallies on the besiegers. We must 
not be ruled by the rump of a ministry, which is itself but the rump of the 
paltriest and most un-English faction that was ever allowed to deposit its foul 
droppings as fitting food for a Christian country. 

Grey, betrayed and cheated—after having been gorged, however— was 
shouldered out by his underlings. The venerable senior bore the misfortune, 
at the time, with the patience conferred upon him by the recollection that, in the 
scramble, he and his had picked up no small gain. Brougham was shuffled away, 
because he could not be depended upon. Graham, Ripon, Stanley, cut the gang 
of their own accord, when they found that Ruffianism and O’Connell, not Reform 
and Grey, were the order of the time-—-and who remains ? 
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Jobn Russell, Normanby, Palmerston, Melbourne, old Holland, Lansdowne, 
Cottenham—a respectable man, byt nobody — Macaulay, and all that new set : 
such trash as to be but positive burlesque. And this is the fag-end of an admi- 
nistration which once called itself “ All the Talents ;” and still, by its paid place- 
men, and the two or three public writers which think it not disgraceful to aecept 
wages for snuffling in behalf of the degraded ministers, styled a “ Liberal” ministry ! 
What a bundle of profligates, plunderers, pickpockets, and paupers! Contempt 
is too lofty a word to bestow upon men whose due reward for their public con- 
duct should be the public pelting at Charing Cross, of the miscellaneous ordure 
of all quarters, from Palace Yard to Covent Garden, collected for the personal 
battering of their brazen and blush-abandoned countenances. 

But we must be lenient. We are nearly free from them: let them die, then, 
and be canonised, as were the half dc: animals the other day by the pope 
himself, in this enlightened nineteenth cciuury. A dissolution, we are told, is 
coming, and then we shall see which is the party predominant in the empire—the 
Destructive or the Conservative—the enemy of God and man, or those who desire 


to honour the one and to serve the other. 
ad + * at & * *# & 





Such were, and such are, our politics. 


VIII. 


As to our tixerary career, during the ten years now come to an end, we shall 
not trouble our readers with any lengthened discussion on that point. We pro- 
mised, at starting, to be free from the influence of scribbling cliques or publish- 
ing parties, and we kept our word. In this we have not been altogether alone 
in the history of contemporary literary history, but we have been very nearly 
so. No other periodical work has so carefully or entirely eschewed all temptations 
to unfair bias in our literary judgments, such as they are. We have spoken as 
we thought; and, without any exception that we can at present recollect, public 
opinion acquiesced in the justice of our criticisms. It has not been our fault that 
no enormously brilliant genius blazed into light during our existence ; we have at 
least spoket: with honour and reverence of the high names which we found in 
possession of fame, and spared no eulogy or encouragement in our power to 
stimulate rising aspirants for literary renown, when we deemed them worthy of our 
praise. If we now and then roughly handled a literary pretender, we did so 
because he was a pretender; and the cases are extremely rare, if such exist at 
all, when those who came under our censure are not now forgotten. The new 
literature with which we had to deai was comparatively obscure, as always is the 
case after a galaxy of genius has shone forth and disappeared. Twenty years 
ago, Scott was annually producing a Waverley novel; Lord Byron, a canto of 
Don Juan; Wordsworth, a series of glorious sonnets; Southey, a volume of 
learned and lucid prose; Lamb, a collection of whimsical and startling essays ; 
Lockhart, a flight of chivalrous ballads ; Croly,a burst of golden verse ; Wilson,a 
novel of touching pathos ; Galt, a shrewd sketch of pawky character ; if Campbell, 
Coleridge, Crabbe, Moore, Hogg, Edgeworth, Bowles, had already done that 
portion of work which has given them their abiding position in our literature, 
they were still testifying their existence by gems of poetical criticism ; streams of 
inspired conversation, supplying materials of thought and composition to all that 
heard ; hintings of powers of unforgotten rhyme; occasional flashes of brilliant 
verse ; songs rousing or melting the heart, or odd “ bletherins 0’ fun ;” bits of blue- 
stockingism that reminded us of what had been ; or occasional gushets of poetry, 
worthy of the old sonnetteering hand; Leigh Hunt was writing Rimini; John 
Keats, Endymion ; Lady Morgan, her Irish buffooneries ; Shelley, his Queen Mab, 
and other blasts of hell, wafted, however, in airs of heaven; Godwin was 
alive, and there was at least a chance that the old man might still do something 
worthy of the deep thinker who wrote Caleb Williams and St. Leon. And 
though we might laugh at him who allowed his soul’s ethereal particle to be 
snuffed out by an article; or at the King of the Cockneys, and his yellow silks ; 
or at Miladi, and her French and her brogue; and be seriously offended or 
shocked with Shelley ; or grieved that Godwin had not always employed his 
talent in the service of Him by whom it was given ; yet we could not but feel that 
among them were more than ordinary powers ef poetry, and pathos, and graces 
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of refinement, taste, eloquence, and humour. As we are not giving a minute 
catalogue, but merely dashing out, currente calamo, the names which most readily 
occur, we have no doubt omitted others well deserving of honourable mention, 
who flourished twenty years ago,—and where are they now? Wordsworth, ina 
requiem, more musical than that of Mozart, 


—‘ For eloquence the soul, song charms the sense,— 


will answer for some of the most eminent among them. This is his beautiful 
improvvisation on the death of the Ettrick Shepherd :— 


‘« When first, descending from the moorlands, 
I saw the Stream of Yarrow glide 
Along a bare and open valley, 
The Ettrick Shepherd was my guide. 


When last along its banks I wandered, 
Through groves that had begun to shed 

Their golden leaves upon the pathways, 
My steps the Border Minstrel led. 


The mighty Minstrel breathes no longer, 
Mid mouldering ruins low he lies ; 

And death upon the braes of Yarrow, 
Has closed the Shepherd-poet’s eyes. 


Nor has the rolling year twice measured, 
From sign to sign, his stedfast course, 

Since every mortal power of Coleridge 
Was frozen at its marvellous source ; 


The ’rapt One, of the godlike forehead, 

The heaven-eyed Creature, sleeps in earth ; 
And Lamb, the frolic and the gentle, 

Has vanished from his lonely hearth. 


Like clouds that rake the mountain-summits, 
Or waves that own no curbing hand, 

How fast has brother followed brother, 
From sunshine to the sunless land ! 


Yet I, whose lids from infant slumbers 
Were earlier raised, remain to hear 

A timid voice, that asks in whispers, 
‘ Who next will drop and disappear ?’ 


Our haughty life is crowned with darkness, 
Like London with its own black wreath, 
On which with thee, O Crabbe! forth-looking, 
I gazed from Hampstead’s breezy heath. 


As if but yesterday departed, 
Thou, too, art gone before ; but why 
O’er ripe fruit, seasonably gathered, 
Should frail survivors heave a sigh? 


Mourn rather for that holy spirit, 
Sweet as the spring, as ocean deep ; 

For her who, ere her summer faded, 
Has sunk into a breathless sleep. 


No more of old romantic sorrows 

For slaughtered youth or love-lorn maid ! 
With sharper grief is Yarrow smitten,— 

An Ettrick mourns with her their Poet dead.” 


Scott, Hogg, Coleridge, Lamb, Crabbe, and Mrs. Hemans, are here embalmed 
in immortal strains. Of the other names in our list, Byron, Godwin, Galt, Keats, 
Shelley, also, have departed 


‘* From sunshine to the sunless land,” 
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Of the remainder, Wordsworth is silent, save now and then in such angel-visits, 
short and far between, as the dirge divine just quoted ; Southey, editing his own 
poems, “as for a posthumous edition ;” Miss Edgeworth, worn out, and not able 
to do any thing better in a score of years than Helen ; Lady Morgan, vanished 
altogether ;, Lockhart, Wilson, Campbell, Croly, confined to periodical writing, 
or editorial labour—working as critics, not for critics; Hunt, affording no longer 
matter of merriment to malicious reviewers, or to jocular and mischievous squib- 
mongers, affords also nothing, as in days of old, to call forth, and in truth justify, 
the admiration of his “¢ school ;”’ and Moore is reduced to the condition of writin 
Alciphron for his bookseller, and hack histories for Dr. Lardner. We have fallen 
upon the commentatorial age, just as a hundred years ago, when the school of 
Pope having expired, more than a generation elapsed without the production 
of a commanding work, or series of works,— the genius of the day being content 
with gathering and annotating upon the productions of others. The abundance 
of our cheap editions of Byron, Scott, Cowper, Crabbe, Johnson, Edgeworth, 
&e., is a proof that the public do not expect any thing from the existing 
generation of authors to make them dispense with the favourites of that which is 
passed, or fast passing away. Seven years ago— December 1832—we made 
some observations on the remarkable deaths of that year, which concluded 
mournfully and melodiously, in the following manner :— 


“‘ It is impossible to look over the list just enumerated so hastily, with ordinary 
feelings —- without being impelled to the reflection, that we are about to open a new 
era, in which the ideas and aspirations of the days of old are to pass away. Sure we 
are, that the temper which is afloat is inconsistent with the permanence of any 
institutions, or the durability of any principles. Can it be, that the spirits of the 
great are taking their flight before ancient order is destroyed, and the anarchy which 
the greatest among them dreaded, deplored, and opposed, shall have become the rule 
of the world and its works ;— that, as the gods of the ancients were fabled to have 
departed, with rustling noise through the sky, before the advent of the true religion, 
so the brightest defenders and the most shining ornaments of pure and honourable 
faith are now, in truth, winging their departure from among us, before the coming 


— ‘ of the day of doom, 
Smoky shade, and lowering gloom!’ 


“ Other rules and standards of opinion are now set up; and they who stood by 
those which formerly prevailed, may depart in peace. Some of the names upon the 
list which we have gathered, were not, in any sense of the word, great; but those 
who are infinitely smaller than the smallest among them, are now setting up, without 
fear or hesitation, unprepared, untaught, and unthinking, boldly to pronounce on 
questions which the greatest approached with caution and reverence. What to the 
mind of Scott or Goethe appeared matter of difficulty or discussion, we see now every 
day decided, with the most rattling dogmatism, by every one to whom is intrusted 
the task of filling up a column of a newspaper. The schoolmaster is indeed abroad ; 
but of what school is he the teacher? what is the doctrine which he communicates 
to his millions of disciples? In the earliest history which we read, we know that 
then too he was abroad, and that he communicated the fruit from the tree of 
knowledge with liberal hand. ay are we deceived, if the schoolmaster now let 
loose among us is not of the same academy as he who first 


‘ Brought death into the world, and all our wo ;’ 


and that the power which is offspring of the knowledge attained by his means, will be 
so exercised as to do him acceptable service. This, of course, will be scoffed at ; but 
nothing is more easy than scoffing, or more symptomatic of the school to which we 
have been referring. It will be allowed, however, by all, that a change is at hand— 
change deep and sweeping; and none but those who are strong in that ignorance, 
which, as it knows nothing, fears nothing, will venture to predict what are to be its 
results. ‘To us the voyage on which we are bound seems 
¢ dark, dark, dark, 
And still fiercer runs the stream, 
The longer runs our bark ; 
We know not whence we come, 
And we know not whither we go— 
A starless sky above us, 
A fathomless deep below.’ 


So be it: we cannot arrest the flood, 
VOL, XXI. NO. CXXI. 
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Let — one philosophise as he pleases—if any one have leisure to philo- 

sophise amid the roaring and tumult which now, in all departments where intellect 
used to be cultivated, where talent was displayed, where genius triumphed, fills the 
earth with a blatant.and deafening clamour. We recur to our theme. It is unde- 
niable, at all events, that this, year has thinned the brilliant phalenx of the great 
minds in whom we rejoiced; and that, while those who still remain, fatigued. or 
oyerborne, melancholy or disgusted, are retiring from the arena, no one i8 arising 
to fill the place of the mighty. We are fallen upon times when the dwarf struts 
where once towered the giant. The ‘ infinement petils’ of Béranger are coming 
indeed ; and if the theory of the Turks be true, that the approach of Gog and Magog, 
to destroy the world, will happen in the days when the human race is ‘shrunk to the 
most contemptible dimensions, the shrinking of mind and soul which we see around 
us'would justify us in expecting every moment the apparition of the demon precursors 
of ‘the conflagration of the earth.” 


It will be seen by those who remember the period, that this passage was 
written while we were under the depressing influence of the Reform triumph. In 
politics we have now a more confident feeling, and are bolder of heart when the 
danger has come than we were when we only anticipated its approach, But it is 
impossible to controvert the truth of the literary assertions in this boding 
peroration. No one has arisen to supply the place of the “ lights of other days ;” 
and they, including the poet himself from whom we borrow the expression, have 
practically vanished from the scene. Aud—to quote ourselves once more— 
* If you want to know what a vacuum their departure has made in the intellectual 
world, look round at those whom they have left behind: the effete, the weary, 
the retired, the idle; or the fribble, the pretender, the feeble driveller, or the 
impudent fool.’ "—( Fraser's Magazine, vol. vi. p. 751.) 

Under those circumstances, not having the material for operating upon, as 
had our elder brethren, we cannot dwell at much length or emphasis upon our 
critical history. We endeavoured to the utmost of our power to diffuse a manlier 
spirit among rising writers, than what the taste of those who had the gathering of 
authors in their hands seemed to dictate. It is no great triumph to say, that to 
us is in a great nfeasure due the abatement of the nuisance of Annuals, or the 
plague of novels of the Silverfork school—that we curbed the incursion of namby- 
pambyism, at one time becoming dangerous in its forcible feebleness, under the 
guidance of those who counselled Colburn, or Bentley, or other purveyors of 
novelism, progressing at railroad pace —that we have, if not demolished the 
noble art of puffmongering (which we believe is impossible), at least let the 
public know its full value, and imposed some decency upon the practice —that 
we have contributed to put down a set of dirty dandies, who, in their small way, 
were endeavouring to revive among us that class of profligate novel, in which 
religion is a butt for jest; female purity, a scoff and scorn ; personal integrity, a 
mark of laughter ; natural affections, things to be sneered at, as trash fit only for 
fools or babres—in which a cold, dead, calculating profligacy, destructive of all 
that is honourable, true-hearted, or Christian, is inculcated (with a dull attempt to 
imitate the original persifiage of the French, which, ifabandoned, was at least witty), 
as the mark of a gentleman and a philosopher— in which, in short, the heroes 
are sensual, selfish, heartless debauchees, without even the excuse of passion to 
stimulate them, and the heroines mere machines of voluptuous lust: we say, 
that it is only a small triumph to have contributed to put down the success of 
such a clique as the authors of these Sham-Nouvelles-Héloises, and to compel 
their Coryphus to adopt at least a decenter tone, if he could not aspire to a 
higher feeling ;— but such as these labours are, we have done them, and perhaps 

something more. When monkeys are the gods, the priests must not aspire to 

much higher honours than to see that the monkeys in their day of godship are 
as little troublesome and disgusting as possible ; and if we have not always been 
able to hinder the public from choosing to itself false deities, we have, after 
protesting that the public is mistaken in paying them the slightest degree of 
devotion whatever, striven to keep them out of the power of doing mischief in 
the temple, or soiling it with filth. 


IX. 
Our own original compositions ? why, it would be somewhat too much for 
us to criticise them. By having adopted them, it is evident that they found favour 
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in our eyes. Many of them are political, and have, when reprinted.as separate 
tracts, sold in tens of thousands. “ The State and Prospects: of Toryism.’”: has 
reached its sixth edition; “‘ The Case of the Church of England,” the fifths 
“¢ Duty of a Conservative,” the eighth ; “ Operative Conservative Associations,” 
the fourth ; “ The Supporters of Earl Grey’s Administration ;” “ The Press’and 
the Tories ;” “ Notes PF the Month.—I. The House of Peers. IT. The Ministry,” 
is in its third edition ; and ‘ The Past Session, and Prospects of the Next,” has 
exhausted its second. Who wrote the majority of those articles is a secret known 
only to ourselves. That he is a man of talent, knowledge, great research, and 
unwearied industry, is evident to all who read his papers. We could add no small 
testimony as to the strict independence and honourable course of his character, 
public and private. We violate no confidence when we say, that his zeal for the 
cause of the country is not confined to the pages of this Magazine, and that he 
carries to many a quarter besides the same untiring energy. Will he permit us to 
place his honoured name upon a title-page? We do not know any (and we know 
all who are of importance, however trifling) Conservative writer, who has more 
energetically, with greater talent, more earnest perseverance, combined with 
so much statistical knowledge and perfect disinterestedness, advocated our cause. 
Why should he be angry -“ith us when we say, with every respect, that his 
name is ————— ? 

The other political articles were in general liked ; were duly quoted, for praise 
or abuse, by contemporary authorities ; and if in most cases are as duly forgotten, 
we can only say that such is the natural fate of all ephemeral writings. Many 
a smart, eloquent, grave, witty, nonsensical, argumentative, farcical, philosophical 
essay, which reads well at the moment, is even by its author looked upon as any 
thing but worthy of applause in three months ; and if it should meet his vision 
a year afterwards, may perhaps occasion a slight sensation of nausea. 


* Dum relego scripsisse pudet ; quia plurima cerno, 
Me quoque, qui feci, judice, digna lini,” 


says the Elegiast ; and if the trim weaver of fine-spun fancies and well-balanced 
hexameters and pentameters, who, we may suppose, never ‘drew his bow at a 
venture,” was sometimes ashamed of what he had written, how much deeper 
should be the blushing on the cheek of the scribe on whom is imposed, or who 
has the ill luck of imposing upon himself, the task of writing almost with the 
haste of the steam-engine, which throws off his rapid sheets at the rate of two 
thousand five hundred an hour, page after page to be read as matters of guidance, 
comfort, exhortation, consolation, indignation, and all other useful or soothing 
or exciting matters ending in ation, for his party; and, on the contrary, of 
insult, defiance, depreciation, and so forth, of their antagonists? We grant it 
is to be considered that political writers are not exactly of the same mettle as 
the fight-deploring, battle-deprecating, and contest-dreading ‘‘ resolutus amore 
Tibullus ;” nor quite so accessible to the softer, blush-summoning impressions ; 
and, what is somewhat more to the purpose, their articles are wade for the 
moment, to be swallowed, like soda-water, the instant it is uncorked ; and if it 
be so prepared as to be piquant ¢hen, it is of small consequence what may be its 
ditch-wateriness, if suffered to stand until the effervescence is over, and the gas 
has departed, to mingle in untraceable particles among the general atmosphere. 
It is said that our Regent Street neighbour, Carbonel, possesses the secret and 
the skill of making up claret to be fit for drinking on a given day, so exactly 
that he will not answer for its perfection, if that day be suffered to elapse with the 
wine untasted. So is it with the politica! articles, not merely of this our Magazine, 
but of all other such works, from the daily folio of four pages, to the quarterly 
octavo of fifteen sheets: if they honestly serve their purpose at the time, they have 
done their duty ; they have kept up the spirit, or confirmed the resolution, of their 
friends for the present, and shewn them where to look for assistance of the same 
kind in future. Let us, however, do ourselves and our contributors the justice 
of saying, that there is many and many a paper in our volumes which is by no 
means of the transient character to which our last sentences are applicable, and 
which has not only done yeoman service at the time, but would, if collected into 
set volumes, shew well beside the essays of any political writer whatever, be bis 
name and repute as high in the world as the voice of that world may assign. 
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‘We need not tell our readers, that all our original writing is not political. 
Strictly religious essays are hardly in place in a miscellany hke this— some, 
however, have appeared ; and we hope we are not called upon to say that their 
tone was reverent, their spirit charitable, and their doctrines orthodox. We claim 
what we consider to be the honour of having been, if not the very first, yet among 
the first, to attack, and, as we imagine, to demolish, the Puseyite heresy of Oxford 
that heresy which commits the truly Popish error of exalting the priest above 
the Bible—the man above the book—the sacrificer above the sacrifice—the 
ereatare above the Creator. With much pleasure, we state that these papers, 
written with great ability, and true feeling for the church, attracted much attention, 
and were attended, we believe, with considerable advantage. But we were obliged, 
in mercy to our non-ecclesiastical readers, to stop the series of anti- Puseyism, though 
we'have this moment in our hands a most admirable MS. on the subject: and, 
in so doing, we were espec'.:ily comforted by reflecting that, in fact, the Oxford 
Tracts for the Times had become as unsaleable, and as destitute of the power of 
influencing any body, as they were from the beginning stupid in execution, and 
knavish in conception. But, independent of essays directly bearing upon religion, 
may we not say unblamed, and without the slightest deviation from the truth, that 
the whole scope and bearing of this Magazine has been to inculcate a feeling of 
honour and respect for religion, and those institutions which, humanly speaking, 
tend most materially to secure it upon earth? In our most jocular moods, nothing 
will be found (we shall not say to offend decency or propriety, for we should be 
ashamed of ourselves and our readers if we thought so degrading a disavowal at all 
necessary, but) which could induce a thought disrespectful to those high interests in 
which all are concerned, and which at no moment, be it as light as it may, should 
be wholly forgotten. We have endeavoured, to the best of our power, to keep the 
press, which is now as much the preacher to the people, as the clergy, or the 
missionaries, or the monks, or the reformers were in non-reading days, perfectly 
free of unholy thought, or of those impurities of heart, which the highest of au- 
thorities tells us are a bar to seeing God ; and we have never allowed the taunt of 
hypocrisy, or cant, or bigotry, flung into our faces as they have sometimes been, 
to deter us in advocating the cause of religion, or from pursuing the path which 
we felt to be that of duty and conscience. As for hypocrisy, it is a charge which 
every krave, or every profligate, or every slanderer, may bring against the most 
zealous and sincere. Who can prove it to be true? My Uncle Toby is right in 
telling Trim, when he rebukes him for imputing it to the curate, that until the 
last great day of muster no man can tell who is a hypocrite, and who is not. 
By a greater authority, we are assured that 

‘* Neither man nor angel can discern 

Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 

Invisible, except to God alone, 

By his permissive will through heaven and earth.” 
A charge, then, incapable of proof, may be rejected with contempt, or set down 
merely as an index of the mind of him who makes it. We are no hypocrites; 
let those who have said the contrary make a like avowal with as good a conscience. 
Cant will hardly be found in our pages ; and with respect to bigotry, if bigotry 
consist in endeavouring to support that clurch which, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, we consider to be the surest temporal bulwark of the Christian faith, 
we plead guilty to the accusation—if considering, with Sydney Smith, “ the 
Roman Catholic religion to be a misfortune to the world ”— if looking upon the 
turbulent Voluntaries, and other political Dissenters, as practical enemies of the 
faith which they profess, be bigotry,—again do we submit to the impeachment. 
But, without going very far to defend ourselves from serious imputation of 
ill will to any man for his creed, or his church, may we not ask, Is not that 
avowedly High Church of England Magazine tolerably free of suspicion of prac- 
tical bigotry, among whose firmest friends and most valued contributors were the 
Calvinist, Edward Irving, and the Jesuit, Francis Mahony ? 

Our merely literary papers — tradition, legend, tale, and song— have they not 
been highly approved of by a judicious public?’ We ray-ther think so, as Sam 
Weller would say. What Father Prout, just mentioned in his real name— what 
Colonel Mitchell, heart-stirring biographer of Wallenstein — what Thomas Carlyle, 
most original, graphic, and exciting of historians of the French Revolution— 
what M.J. Chapman, the learned and the poetic — what John Abraham Heraud, 
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the metaphysical and profound — what others, whom we shall not stop toanen- 
tion, have taken from their contributions to our Magazine, to make into 
volumes, or to weave into distinct works, have been universal fayourites,. in 
various far-removed and diversely thinking classes of educated and thoughtful 
men, Yellowplush, with pen and pencil, contributed to “ the harmless mirth of 
nations ;” Morgan Rattler wittily rattled ; O’Donoghue related. many..a. tale. of 
Irish fun ; the gallant and gallant Bombardinio has narrated his. experiences.in 
love and war ; the Dominie (poor Picken! the only one of our contributers whom 
we have lost by death, except those whom we are about to enumerate inour 
gallery of portraits) chattered over his Scottish anecdotes, in the choicest.patois, of 
the Land of Cakes. Besides these masqueraders, we have been honoured, by the 
avowed contributions of Southey, Lockhart, Brewster, Gillies, Galt, Hogg, Gleig, 
Croker, Moir, Cunningham, Macnish, Lady Bulwer, Lady Mary Shepherd——with 
the unavowed assistance of several other persons of allowed wit, talent, and learning 
— with the counsel of Coleridge, and the countenance of Scott. Into our pages 
have found their way some rare specimens of the poetry of the “ old man eloquent,” 
as well as of Byron and Shelley, which otherwise would in all probability not have 
seen the light. In defect of modern or home materials, we have often had recourse 
to the immortal literature of ancient days or foreign lands. We challenge the 
English language to produce a version of Aschylus equal to that of Medwin, 
Mahony’s translations in general are unsurpassed; but we may point particular 
atiention to his “Tom Moore’s Rogueries,”’ his * Ver-Vert,” or his ‘ Vida’s Silk- 
worm.’ Aristophanes, or the Greek pastoral poets suffer not under the hand 
of Willmott. Maginn has inade some original experiments upon Homer and 
Lucian. Churchill’s translation of the Camp of Wallenstein stands unrivalled. 
On the whole, we can back our learning against field; and do not those very 
words of sporting remind us that we have most absurdly postponed until now the 
mention, that some of the most famous articles, of far the most famous writer that 
ever made the affairs of the field his theme, even Nimrod himself, known in 
the flesh by the name of Charles Apperley, have cast an air of health, sport, 
freshness, manliness, and vigour over our columns? 


X. 


But enough of this catalogue. Turn we to another subject — from the pen to 
the pencil. We commenced a Gallery of “ illustrious” Literary Characters in the 
month of July, 1830—commenced, we own, in mere jocularity ; and trusting to 
his well-known good nature, and long-tried good temper, selected Jerdan as our 
opening portrait. There was nothing in what we said that could annoy a man for 
whom we had so sincere a regard; and we found that the idea pleased. We 
continued it, therefore, until we published no less than ricuty-one. Of these 
the following plates represent gentlemen :— 


Ainsworth, W. H. 
Béranger, Pierre de 
Bowles, Rev. Wm. Lisle 
Brewster, Sir David 
Brougham and Vaux, Lord 
Brydges, Sir Egerton 
Buckstone, John Baldwin 
Bulwer, Edward Lytton 
Campbell, Thomas 
Carlyle, Thomas 
Cobbett, William 
Coleridge, Samuel T. 
Croker, John Wilson 
Croker, Thomas Crofton 
Cruikshank, George 
Cunningham, Allan 
D’Israeli, Benjamin 
D'Israeli, Isaac 
D’Orsay, Count 

Dunlop, William 
Egerton, Lord Francis 
Faraday, Michael 

Galt, John 

Genius, Our Man of 


Gleig, Rev. George R. 
Godwin, William 
Goethe, J. W. Von 
Hill, Thomas 
Hobhouse, Sir John C. 
Hogg, James 

Hook, Theodore 
Irving, Washington 
Jerdan, William 
Knowles, Sheridan 
Hunt, Leigh 

Lamb, Charles 
Lardner, Dionysius 
Lockhart, John Gibson 
Lodge, Edmund 
Lyndburst, Lord 
Macnish, Robert 
Maginn, William 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Moir, David M. 
Molesworth, Sir William 
Montgomery, Robert 
Moore, Thomas 
Morier, James 


Munster, Earl of 

O'Brien, Henry 

O'Connell, Daniel; and 
R. L. Shiel 

Place, Francis 

Rogers, Samuel 

Roscoe, William 

Ross, Sir John 

Russell, Lord John 

Sadler, Michael Thomas 

Scott, Sir Walter 

Smith, Rev. Sydaey 

Smitb, James 

Soane, Sir John 

Talfourd, Sergeant 

Talleyrand, Prince de 

Thorburn, Grant 

Trueba, Don Telesforo de 

Ude, Lovis E. 

Watts, Alaric A, 

Westmacott, Charles M. 

Wilson, John 

Wordsworth, William 
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And ‘of Ladies the following :— 


Blessington, Countess of = Martinean, Harriet Norton, Caroline 
Hall, Anna Maria Mitford, Mary Russell Porter, Jane 
Landon, Letitia E. Morgan, Lady 


Besides three other plates of groups, viz. 1. Tne Fraserians, consisting of 27 
figures ; of which Ainsworth, Brewster, Brydges, Carlyle, Coleridge, Croker, 
Cunningham, D’Orsay, Dunlop, Galt, Gleig, Hogg, Hook, Jerdan, Lockhart, 
Macnish, Maginn, Moir, had appeared in separate plates. Those who appear 
only in this group are— 


Banks, Perceval W. Irving, Rev. Edward Proctor, Bryan W. 
Churchill, John Mahony, Rev. Francis Southey, Robert 
Fraser, James Murphy, Francis Thackeray, William M. 


2. The Antiquaries, containing 18 figures; of which Croker, D'Israeli, and 
Jerdan, had before appeared. The others are-— 


Aberdeen, Earl of Frost, John Lemon, Robert 
Brooke, William H. Gilbert, Devies Martin, J. 

Carlisle, Nicholas Hallam, Henry Nichols, John Bowyer 
Caley, John Hamilton, William R. Nicolas, Sir Harris 
Ellis, Sir Henry Kempe, Alfred John Rosser, William Henry 


And, 3. A group of Ladies; in which, however, none appear who had not 
already had a plate to herself, 


Our list, therefore, comprises — 


In the 78 separate portraits, omitting Our Man of Genius, and adding 
Sbiel, who appears in the same plate as O'Connell 
In the group of the Fraserians, 27 ; deducting from them 18, which ha 
appeared separately é 
In the group of the Antiquaries, 18 ; deducting, as above, 3 .. 
TOR iss oso Se esses eds 


Of the groups we shall not say any thing particular, as in the dialogue 
annexed to the plate of the Fraserians, and the pages which accompany the 
groups of the Antiquaries and the Ladies, we have said as much as is neces-ary. 
Of the remainder, Tydus-Pooh-Pooh is merely a joke, the point of which is now 
forgotten ; upon Montgomery, Miss Martineau, and Lardner, the observations, 
though not remarkably harsh, were uncalled-for and unjust; Brougham, in the 
character of Editor of The Times, was a sad mistake, which has been since most 
remarkably rectified ; Lord John Russell, and two or three others, should not have 
been there at all; neither, perhaps, should have been Talleyrand ; but how could 
we resist the opportunity of giving another, and as we know a most characteristic 
sketch, of the wonderful old man! Some, as Grant Thorburn, the thrice-cente- 
narian Tom Hill, and Eustache Ude, were no more than curiosities. In general, 
the tone of our brief biographies was satisfactory to the persons depicted. Rogers 
thought he was not painted sufficiently handsome ; but he should have reflected 
that our artist had dene no more than transfer to the plate what his friend—we 
mean Rogers’s friend—Lord Byron, had described as the 


** Nose and chin to shame a knocker, 
Wrinkles that would puzzle Cocker,” 


some dozen years before in a poem, which we obligingly and exclusively com- 
municated to the public. Bulwer did not admire the appreciation of his clia- 
racter, which was given in the letterpress accompanying his portrait, and talked 
of personality. Alas! poor baronet! He has had a specimen of more irritating 
personality since that time, and he ought to have recollected that with us he began 
the ungentle amusement; without complaining, whiningly, at least, of winning 
rubbers when he chose to play at bowls. Alaric Watts, also, who had thought 
fit to be somewhat impertinent in his small way, felt no satisfaction at the figure 
which he cut in our pages; and, by the assistance of the law of libel and an 
enlightened jury, he cbtained some damages against us, on which we shall take 
an opportunity of making a few remarks in another part of our preface. 

Lhis part we cannot pass without observing that, of the one hundred and 
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two persons thus depicted by our artist, twenty-three are dead. ;, Three of them, 
Lamb, O'Brien, and Roscoe (by some anomaly for which we, do not now 
remember the. reason, and which is not worth looking after), were, already dead 
before they were for us depicted. The following were living when their portraitures 
appeared, and are now departed :— 


Brydges, Sir Egerton Goethe, J, W. von Sadler, Michael T. 
Caley, John Hogg, James Scott, Sir Walter 
Cobbett, William Irving, Rev. Edward Smith, James 
Coleridge, Samuel T. Landon, Letitia E. Soane, Sir John 
Galt, John Lemon, Robert Tulleyrand, Prince de 
Gilbert, Davies Lodge, Edmund Trueba, Don Telesforo de 
Godwin, William Macnish, Robert 

Of these, Brydges, Caley, Cobbett, Gilbert, Godwin, Goethe, Irving, Lemon, 
Lodge, Soane, and Talleyrand, had counted many years. They were —as Homer 
would say, ss yngaos ovdw—on the threshold of old age, and they slipped off in 
due time :— 

** For ripe fruit, seasonably gathered, 
Should frail survivors heave a sigh ?” 


Scott died exhausted by over-work and over-anxiety. Hogg parted hastily, worried, 
too. Galt had long lived a life of suffering and prostration of power. Coleridge was 
for years a personification of pain and sickness. Smith fell a victim to the gout; 
and they were men who, if not come to the years assigned by Moses, the man of 
God, for our natural term, were somewhat dectined in years, Sadler’s constitution, 
never strong, was broken by his exertions in parliament, whieh he entered rather 
late in life ; and by his blessed labour in behalf of the desolate and the oppressed, 
for which he will reap his reward. We must not pass his name without pro- 
—caiming it as one of our-highest honours, that we were favoured with his support 
and approbation. Of the rest, Macnish and Trueba died young. To the former, a 
favourite contributor, we have already devoted a_biographical article ; the death 
of the latter, which occurred in Paris, whither he had @ed from Madrid, was, it 
is said, accelerated by the terrors of the murderous Spanish contest into which 
he had thrust himself, without any suspicion of the danger he was drawing 
upon his head. How this may be, we know not; we do know that he was 
fretted at some of our remarks upon him; but we think that, in time, we could 
have taught him how more properly to appreciate a jest. There was nothing 
worse alleged against the poor Don than that he was fond of dancing quadrilles, 
which was certainly no harm in a gentleman of his time of life; and of making 
it a wonder that he, a Spaniard, could write English so vernacularly, when it was 
no wonder at all, English being, from his earliest education, if not his native, his 
natural language. It was, however, a pity to annoy him at all; when he thrust 
his poor pate into the sanguinary and swindling contest between Carlos and 
Christina, he found that he had matters of more importance to break his peace than 
the squibs and crackers of our Magazine; and that other gazettes, besides the 
Literary, were called upon to record transactions of far more importance, and 
productive of more serious terror, than any discharge of lead, however heavy, from 
the cases of a printing-office. The only member of the gentler sex whose name 
sorrows our obituary, is—-Miss Landon. Our notice accompanying the sketeh of 
this accomplished lady, was written in a gay and good-humoured tone; but her 
own works, as quoied even in our columns, are full of melancholy presages o 
untimely death.* In our review of her Francesca Carrara, after remarking upon 
her looking upon the world in its gloomiest point of view, we proceed to say,— 


“ If there be any possibility of construing an event so as to give it a melancholy 
character, we may feel certain that it is put into full mourning. The gayest occur- 
rences, the brightest scenes, the most gorgeous parties, are all ‘sicklied o'er with 
the pale cast of ‘thought, * A wedding is as sad as an undertaker's procession. Lord 
Byron used to date the later events of his life from the year of ‘ his funeral with 
Miss Milbanke,’ and Miss Landon seems to have caught the idea from his lordship. 
There is, in trath, a tone of sorrow and melancholy diffused through the book 
amounting at times to ‘commpinte depression, which we know not how to ‘account for.” 


* She contributed a couple of pretty and affecting poems to our first volume, both 
of the same melancholy cast. The one, Fraser’s Magatine, vol, i. p,606, is on the 
death of “ the youngest ;” the other, p. 643, upon “‘ the dead,” 
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With her we said, alluding to her novel, “‘ a wedding is as sad as a funeral- 
procession.” Her own wedding but shortly preceded her procession to the grave. 
She was married in June, 1838; in the October of the same year she was dead. 
In William Howitt’s beautiful preface to Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap- Book, 
which it had been so long her favourite occupation to edit, and in the last 
volume of which—this for 1840—still linger some of her latest writings, he 
makes these touching observations upon her untimely death :— 


“Tt is a singular fact that, spite of her own really cheerful disposition, and spite 
of all the advice of her most influential friends, she persisted in this tone from the 
first to the last of her works, from that hour to the hour of her lamented death. Her 
poems, though laid in scenes and times capable of any course of events, and though 
filled to overflowing with the splendours, and gauds, and high-toned sentiments of 
chivalry, though enriched with all the colours and ornaments of a most fertile and 
sportive fancy, were still but the heralds and delineations of melancholy misfortune 
and death. Let any one turn to any or all of ber poetical volumes, and say whether 
this be not so, with few, and in most of them, no exceptions. ‘The very words of her 
first heroine might have literally been uttered as her own :— 

* Sad were my shades, methinks they had 
Almost a tone of prophecy ; 
1 ever had, from earliest youth, 
A feeling what my fate would be.’ 
The Improvvisatrice, p. 3. 
* * om * * . - 

“« They (some passages in Ethel Churchill) are the convictions of ‘ higher moral 
responsibility and greater power’ which strike us so forcibly in the later writings of 
L. E. L. 

** But what shall we say to the preparation of prussic acid, and its preservation 
by Lady Marchmont? What of the perpetual creed of L. E. L. that all affection 
brings wo and death? What of The Improvvisatrice, in her earliest work, already 
quoted :— 

‘ I ever had, from earliest youth, 
A feeling what my fate would be?’ 

* And then the fate itself ? 

“ Whether this melancholy belief in the tendency of the great subject of her 
writings, both in prose and poetry; this irresistible annunciation, like another 
Cassandra, of wo and desolation ; this evolution of scenes and characters in her last 
work, bearing such dark resemblance to those of her after-experience ; this tendency 
in all her plots to a tragic catastrophe, and this final tragedy itself ; whether these be 
all mere coincidences or not, they are still but the parts of an unsolved mystery. If 
they be, they are more than strange, and ought to make us superstitious. But surely 
if ever 

* Coming events cast their shadows before,’ 


they did so in the foreboding tone of this gifted spirit. However these things be, 
we come from a fresh perusal of her works since her lamented death, with a higher 
opinion of her intellectual and moral constitution, and with a livelier sense af the 
peculiar character of her genius.” 


Whciser the mystery alluded to by Howitt will ever be dispelled, is hard 
to conjecture ; it is, to say the least, sirange, that, although a vear has now 
elapsed since the tidings of her death arrived in England, not a word beyond 
the first vague and unsatisfactory communication of her sudden fate has reached 
us. It is somewhat remarkable, that when we can procure minute accounts of the 
sufferings of nameless Negroes in the West of Africa, and hear them trumpeted 
fori: in a thousand quarters as matters of interest to the world, nothing can be 
learned of the death of L E. L. beyond the confused report of a hasty inquest, 
destitute of many characteristics indispensably required to stamp a value upon 
such inquiries held in this country. 

Charles Swain has some fine stanzas upon her memory in the last Friendship’ 
Offering :— 

“* Still mourns Erinna— ever by that coast, 
Whose dismal winds shriek to each weeping cloud ; 
Whose waves sweep solemn as a funeral host, 
Still mourns the Love’s own Minstrel, in her shroud ; 
The Sappho of that Isle, in genius proud ; 
The Iuprovvisatrice of our land ; 
The daughter of our soil — our fame-endowed ! 
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For her Erinna seeks the fatal strand, 
And lifts to distant shores her wo-prophetic hand ! 


The blighted one! the breast, whose sister-tear 
Sprang to each touch of feeling—heaves no more ! 
Our Lanpon, silent on her funeral bier, 
Far from our heart, sleeps on a foreign shore. 
The voice of her—the song-inspired—is o’er. 
Ob! she who wept for others, found no tone 
To soothe the many parting griefs she bore ; 
None had a tear for that sweet spirit lone — 
All sorrows found a balm save that far Minstrel’s one! 


Thou who received’st her rose-encircled head, 

Our Minstrel, in the bloom of her young fame, 
Give back our lost and loved! Restore our dead! 
Return once more her first and dearest name ! 

We claim her ues! ’tis a Nation’s claim ! 
Her, in her wealth of mind, to thee we gave ; 
Yet, plead we for the dust of that dear frame: 
Oh, bear our world-lamented o’er the wave ! 
Let England hold at last—’tis all she asks—her grave !”’ 


The demand for her remains, were it ever so reasonable, is now unavailing. 
The fairy fingers on which she was wont to pride herself, have long since 
passed into clay, and the mortal remnants of L. E. L. are blended undis- 
tinguishably with the tropic-baked and fermenting mould of Cape Coast Castle. 
She had herself predicted, though speaking in the character of another,— 

‘*« Where my father’s bones are lying, 
There my bones will never lie ; 
* * * * 
Mine shall be a lonelier ending, 
Mine shall be a wilder grave, 
Where the shout and shriek are blending, 
Where the tempest meets the wave ; 
Or perhaps a fate more lonely, 
In some drear and distant ward, 
Where my weary eyes meet only 
Hiréd nurse, and sullen guard.” 


It is not to be expected, indeed, that her ashes will be brought home; nor, 
pone she will have any enduring memory in our language as a poetess of the 
oftier class, though she finely hopes that some of the golden ore of her genius has 
been fashioned into fantastic, perhaps beautiful shapes, and looks forward “ with 
an engrossing and enduring belief that the creative feeiing, the ardent thought, have 
not poured themselves forth in vain.” But in her poems there are unquestioned 
indications of genius, and sometimes the indication is fulfilled by her execution. She 
had a deep and sweet feeling of affection, and a fine eye for ihe more ornamental 
and picturesave beauties of the external world, which she frequently expressed in 
harmonious verse, suggested by copious reading of varied literature and regu- 
lated by a musical and practised ear. With the young she was always a favourite: 
other ladies—for by ladies it must be done, if at all,— may, but hardly soon, 
supplant her in that favour. May their career be less burthened by wearisome 
exertion, their close less sorrowful than hers! At the period of her death, she 
was rapidly rising in all that could gratify a lady and an authoress — in general 
estimation, in public honour, in increasing respect—as well as in the more 
matured developement of her genius, made evident in her prose compositions. 
Ethel Churchill is, indeed, a work of beauty and talent, for which it would be 
hard to find a parallel in the history of female authorship. And_ then, when the 
prospect of her taking a place in her land’s language was within her sight—dhen 
she died. The promise of her life was unfulfilled :— 


« Life is made up of miserable hours ; 
And all of which we craved a brief possessing, 
For which we wasted wishes, hopes, and powers, 
Comes with some fatal drawback on the blessing — 
We might have been, 
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The future never renders to the past 
The young beliefs intrusted to its keeping. 
Inscribe one sentence—life’s first truth and last 
On the pale marble where our dust is sleeping — 
We might have been.” 


Who wrote those lines? Miss Landon! What she might have been, is now 
idle to conjecture; but, apart from her literary abilities and her literary industry, 
she was, in every domestic relation of life, honourable, generous, dutiful, self- 
denying; zealous, disinterested, and untiring in her friendships; and, as an 
ornament of society, what Miss Jewsbury called her—* a gay and gifted thing.” 
Those ho knew her still better would give her higher praise, but this 
is not the place. Where is the book about her by Blanchard, her literary 
executor? Has it gone to sleep ? 


We closed our series of portraits principally for lack of sufficiently attractive 
materials, but are ready to revive them atany time, if we think the public requires 
us todo so. It will bea valuable present to the future Grainger; even as it is, 
the collection is in no inconsiderable demand for the purpose of illustrating books 
of contemporary literature—such as the works of Lord Byron, Lockhart’s Life of 
Sir Walter Scott, &c. In another generation it will be an object of greater 
curiosity. Our successors will have no difficulty in procuring set portraits of 
** Scott, Rogers, Moore, and all the better brothers,” though even of them it will 
not be easy to obtain the familiar faces and attitudes as sketched in the Maga- 
zine; but where can it be expected that elsewhere will be found any record of 
the countenances of the illustrious obscure who were scribbling away, with more 
or less repute, in the reign of William IV. ? 

But can we part from our Gallery without saying a word or two about him to 
whose pencil we are indebted for it—our old and much-honoured friend, Croquis ! 
Watts, in the enlightened and impartial style of censorship which distinguishes 
that amiable gentleman, described the Sketches as contemptible daubs, the work 
of some mean artist, got up for some shabby purpose; at the which Croquis only 
laughed, and drew a flattering likeness of his critic, which instantly attracted 
Watts’s patronage in a most peculiar manner. Other judges took a far different 
view of the case, agreeing that, for fidelity of likeness, and strict excellence of 
drawing and design,— often for shrewd and humorous conception, and frequently 
for their execution as etchings, or engravings, there are few artists who could 
produce, fewer, if any, who could surpass them. People, indeed, are generally 
so good as to allow that he does know something of art; and yet, so great is his 
natural and national modesty, that the name of Alfred Croquis never appears in the 
catalogues of the Exhibition. The name of a friend of his, or at least of one who 
ought to be so, is to be found there pretty often; and we believe that Ais pictures 
are not to be sneezed at, even by the most Gothic of barbarians. He 1s rising 
every year to higher honours and renown,and displaying fresh proofs of unwearied 
genius ; and though the pictures which he exhibits are of greater splendour, and 
Jofiier aspiration, yet, in their own way, we maintain that the sketches of Croquis 
display as much talent as any production of the best R.A. or A. R.A. of the lot, 
—ay, even if you named Maclise himself. 

XI. 

It could not be expected that we should have gone on in our controversial 
career without occasionally getting into quarrels and law-suits. We, however, 
have not had many of either. At first a rival magazine would, as usual in such 
cases, denounce us as unworthy of notice, and prophesy our speedy extinction. 
A Whig newspaper, every now andl then, would pay us a similar compliment ; 
but, as the prophecy of our destruction was not fulfilled by the event, and as 
we generally gave, to say the least of it, as good as we got, these attacks gradually 
became less frequent, and have long since ceased altogether. We experience at 
present nothing but civility at the hands of our contemporaries. Some silly and 
injudicious admirers of Montgomery assailed us at first, but we soon silenced 
them. Bulwer also indulged in much impertinence, but he speedily became 
tired of the contest. We could not help laughing the other day when we found, 
on turning over our back volumes, a ridiculous letter from him to poor Picken, in 
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which, after some fruitless efforts at sarcasm, he tells the Dominie that he believes 
our Magazine is defunct. He afterwards had «reason to feel that it was not only 
alive, but kicking. Watts waged war upon us because-we would not puff his 
Souvenir ; but he, too, found it better to crave a ‘truce, which; with much clemency 
and condescension, we vouchsafed to grant. Tom Duncombe made a fool of 
himself with a bit of gasconade, which he intended to have been at our expense, 
but he found that it was at his own. Our quarrel with Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
was attended by so many circumstances of publicity, that we do not think it 
necessary to do more than refer to it here. We shall only say, that the public 
was with us in the whole affair, and that our antagonist obtained no renown, by 
his share in the transaction. These are the principal disputes, as well as we can 
recollect, in which we have been engaged, and their memory does not lie heavily 
upon our souls. We are upon the happiest terms with ourselves, and all man- 
kind. 

We had the evil luck of being three times involved in law. Our first ap- 
pearance was in the case of Lord Grey’s French cook, a case known in legal 
history by the name of Prudhomme v. Fraser. A shrewd observer, the “ School- 
master in Newgate,” had supplied us with several papers, touching on the state 
of crime, and other such matters, on which his position enabled him to commu- 
nicate a great quantity of strange and valuable information. In one of these, 
entitled “ Household Servants,” he exposed many frauds of domestics, rendering 
thereby no small service to society. Among others, he instanced the following :— 


** At the house ofa certain great political earl, whose station occasions him to 
reside in Westminster, as all his predecessors have done before him, there is a French 
cook, and also a French pastry-cook : the cook uses charcoal for his stoves, and it is 
ordered from a man in the neighbourhood, who, a few days since, took in his bill for 
seven sacks, at eight shillings per sack ; when the cook desired him to go back, and 
make a fresh bill for eight sacks instead of seven, and to charge such a price as would 
enable him (the charcoal-man) to allow the cook a shilling profit on each sack, 
besides the one overcharged. The Frenchman’s orders were given openly and 
peremptorily, which shews how generally the practice is carried on, and how 
regardless they are of its being known among the other servants. This fact the 
charcoal-man is ready and willing to attest, as he has already mentioned the cir. 
cumstance to several persons. 1, however, hereby inform Monsieur, and all others 
whom it may concern, that he that day, in his conduct with the charcoal-man at 
Westminster, committed a felony for which he is now liable to be transported for 
fourteen years, The overcharge of one sack is an act of embezzlement of the price 
paid for it. Is it not extraordinary that our legislators should so rigidly enact and 
enforce laws against the half-starving poor man who commits an offence, and pass 
over the delinquents in their own families, whom they pay well for their services? 
it would seem as if every act done in a great man’s house was venial, but that of all 
deeds committed out of them account must be rendered ; it is a sinistrous policy to 
make these distinctions in society. The reformers of a nation are not more than 
other men released from their domestic and individual duties ; they are bound to 
reform their own establishments, and are conservatives of the virtue of their own 
houses, as well as that of the public at large. I know not whether I have made 
myself sufficiently understood as to the family this transaction occurred in, and shall 
only add that the anecdote is founded on fact, and can be established beyond contro- 
versy, should it meet the eye of the illustrious individual at the head of [his] affairs.” 


It was easy to prove that the nobleman here alluded to was Earl Grey; and 
his cook—a Frenchman, named Prudhomme—feeling himself not a little 
aggrieved, brought his action. We rather think that he was as much moved by a 
desire of attacking, and if possible hurting, a Tory magazine, to oblige his 
employers, as of clearing his own fair fame; but, be that as it may, he succeeded 
in proving that he was a man of good character, and never guilty, or suspected 
of being guilty, of the practices here imputed. The jury, of course, returned a 
verdict in his favour, awarding him 50/. damages. The fact of the case is, that 
our contributor was mistaken in the Aouse. His information was right as to 
the charcoal fraud ; but it had not occurred in the household of Earl Grey. As 
to our having any animus against poor Prudhomme, the thing is absurd. Sir 
James Scarlett, who was counsel for Mr. Fraser, truly observed, that the design of 
the paper was highly praiseworthy, in pointing out the delinquencies of servants, 
and setting their masters on their guard against them, without the slightest.idea 
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of personality. The writer of the article, it will be seen by the last sentence, 
thought that he had disguised the allusion, so as to make it difficult to discover 
to whom it applied. In this he was mistaken; but it would have been extremely 
easy, by the omission of a few words, to have saved it from being assailable 
by law. At all events, it is not a libel which can attach any remarkable blame to 
the management of the Magazine. 

The next was Watts v. Fraser. 

In this case, Alaric Watts brought an action to recover damages, fora mere quiz 
upon his Souvenir, written by an authentic gentleman named Quaffypunchovics, 
and for the plate, in which he is represented as hastening down stairs with a picture 
under each arm. No libel could be lighter; but as, in the course of our remarks, 
we charged him with libelling a// his friends, and could not justify the 
assertion in the manner required by law (Watts having, we suppose, left some one 
ot two of his acquaintances unlibelled), a verdict was given against us upon one 
count. Every trick of the law was resorted to by the plaintiff. As we remarked 
a‘ the time, after assigning some reason for Watts’s enmity towards us :-- 


«« This was the sort of quarrel which Mr. Watts thought it becoming the character 
of a literary man to bring into a court of law. And very consistently and fittingly, 
when it was there brought, all his efforts, and the efforts of his counsel, were 
directed to keep out of view the whole of our case, to suppress our proof of manifold 
provocation, and to set up Mr. Watts, most falsely, as a poor, innocent, persecuted, 
and grossly slandered man. ‘These efforts partly succeeded: the jedge ruled that to 
produce the copies of Mr, Watts’s own newspapers, which had been officially 
deposited by his own servants at the Stamp Office, was not evidence of publication ! 
and thus our whole case was shut out,— the jury were left to decide on a view of half 
the facts, and Mr. Watts carried a verdict against us.” 


The damages were 1501. ; on which we applied for a new trial, and a rule nisi 
was granted; but upon the case being heard in banco, some five or six terms 
afterwards, the trial was refused upon a mere technical point. Watts, accord- 
ingly, received his 150/ ; by which, when he had paid his costs [one of the 
counts was found in our favour], he might not have incurred a loss of more than 
from 20/: to 30/. The case has been frequently cited since in the courts ; and 
lawyers generally consider that the Court of King’s Bench pressed the point 
against us with over-strictness. We shall always consider that the article on 
which the court found against us did not contain any libel whatever ; but such is 
the state of the libel law in this country, even after the nine or ten years of Whig 
legislation, that it is impossible to say what is or is not libellous. We must 
still accept the definition of Jeremy Bentham, who lays it down that, according 
to the law of England, “ a libel is any thing which any man may think may in 
any way annoy him.” Watts himself, when he was cast in damages in the very 
same week that he obtained the verdict against us, in the case of a man whom 
we verily believe he had no more libelled than we had libelled Aim, saw very 
clearly the injustice of the present law. Mr. Erle, in his admirable speech in 
this case, quoted from his (Watts’s) own writings the following passage :— 


« The impudent assertion that Westminster Hall is open to the poor man as well 
as the rich has been long appreciated as it deserves. The poor man must lose some 
601, (to say nothing of the glorious uncertainty of the law) to recover 201. ; and as to 
his bringing an action against a rich man for personal slander, that is totally out of 
the question. If, however, a wealthy speculator (some newspaper or magazine pro- 
prietor, forexample) can only provoke a poorer neighbour to any rejoinder which 
can be construed into libel, he immediately commences an action against him ; and if 
he feels perfectly secure of a verdict (although the statement may have been 
voluntarily corrected, and in any case involve no moral blame to the responsible 
party), commences separate proceedings against both publisher and proprietor; calls 
dozens of bis own clerks and menials, and pays them a guinea a-day for the con- 
sumption of their valuable time ; is equally liberal to his counsel; and, in short, 
avails himself of every facility which the law gives him to render the expenses as 
ruinous as possible [* What, I should like to know,’ said Mr. Erle, ‘ was the person 
from the Leeds Intelligencer brought here for to-day, unless to increase expenses 2’} : 
so that, if he succeed in obtaining only a shilling damages, he has the satisfaction of 
knowing that he has crippled the exertions of a rival, by making him pay two or 
three hundred pounds for his ‘ mistake.’ ” 
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All this is not only true, but most disgracefully true ; and Watts acted 
net in the way which he here so justly condemns. He had provoked the 
ight satire to which he was subjected by the most gross and odious atiacks upon 
every body supposed to be connected with this Magazine. We had forgotten all 
the stupid impertinence, until this article imposed on us, the necessity of turning 
over our past volumes; but we find in the report of Mr. Erle’s speech (Fraser's 
Magazine, vol. xiii. pp. 132-142), that he had called our work, “ a blackgward 
Magazine ;” a receptacle of “scurrility and filth ;” “a low monthly periodical,, 
which, for its indecent ribaldry aud pothouse personalities, has a fair claim, to 
rank with the vilest and most obscene portion of the Sunday press ;” its contri- 
butors “a raffish set” —“ a gin-drinking gang” —* wretched and vulgar” —-* hail 
fellow well met, with the ruffianly slang of the gambling-house and. brothel” —“ far 
gone in blackguardism”—“ light-fingered swells,”--and so forth ; with sundry 
compliments, composed in the same style and manner, on individual: friends, of 
the Magazine by name. Fraser himself is called “a shallow blockhead, whose 
money certain whisky-drinking gentlemen of the press are helping to disperse,” 
—-a charge to which we hope and believe our illustrious publisher will hardly 
plead guilty: we trust the contrary is very much the case. In short, wesee that 
every species of literary dirt was flung by Watts; but the rules of the Court of 
King’s Bench, it seems, would not allow us to put in evidence of provocation. 
If the law, which we are told is the perfection of reason, had permitted it, there 
could not have been a farthing damages. Ifcosts had been allowed, that farthing, 
however, such is the admirable state of legal practice, would have been the 
exponent to signify a couple of hundred pounds. Watts, we see, still adheres 
so strictly to his original habits, that two rules were granted, nisi, against him 
last term, on criminal informations for libels. The rule absolute was refused in 
one, leaving him, however, to pay his own costs ; in the other case, it was granted. 
If the case of Ommaney v. Watts goes against the defendant, the recollection of 


his appearance in such cases as ours will not recommend him to the favourable 
notice of the court. 


The last was the cross-fire of Fraser v. Berkeley and Berkeley v. Fraser. 
The particulars of those cases briefly were, that Dr. Maginn wrote a review 
of Mr. Grantley Berkeley's novel called Berkeley Castle, which was any thing 
but flattering or agreeable to the author. Llis literary vanity was hurt; but, not 
wishing to let that appear, he pretended that his anger was roused by an attack upon 
his mother’s reputation, Maginn, who, after avowing his authorship ef the 
article, could have no motive for concealing the truth, positively denies that he 
had any such intention; and says that he referred to the case of the Berkeley 
peerage as a matter of history, solemnly recorded by the House of Lords, and 
quite notorious to the world. Mr. Berkeley, however, in vindication, as. he 
asserted, of the lady, committed a fierce assault upon Mr. Fraser; the result of 
which was that the latter obtained 100/. damages—a remarkably small sum for 
so violent an outrage. The action of Berkeley v. Fraser, for libel (the alleged 
libel was Maginn’s review of Berkeley Castle), came to nothing; it was withdrawn 
by the plaintiff, each party paying his own costs. Except that this affair exposed 
Mr. Fraser to an unmerciful beating by a ea and Dr. Maginn to 
stand as target for three pistol-shots from a practised marksman, we do not see 
any thing in it which we have to regret. 

This closes our list of libels. Of the three, we must say that we are sorry for 
that upon the cook; but it was merely a mistake, and the fifty pounds which 
he received was at least a full compensation for any injury we could have done 
to his feelings, as a cuisinier, or as a man. In Watts’s case, the libel was exceed- 
ingly slight, if it existed at all, and most abundantly provoked, As, for Mr, 
Berkeley, he paid the usual forfeit of exposing a dull book to a tart reviewer; 
and the succeeding consequences were due to his own conduct, So far, then, as 
libelling is concerned, our withers are unwrung; but if ever parliament 
appoints a committee, as Mr. Daniel O'Connell has often promised, to inquire 
into the state of the libel law, we could be decisive witnesses as to its oppression, 
robbery, and injustice; and so could Watts; and, indeed, every body else whose 
fate it has been to face the tender mercies of the courts, and to experience the 
cost-begetting propensities of their ministering agents. 
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XII. 

These are the main facts in our ‘personal history, and they need ‘no further 
comments. We are content with the past, and shall spend but few words in 
making promises or professions for the future. In sho:t, we have nothing to 
promise, but that it is our intention to go on in the course which has obtained 
us ‘public favour, and been so satisfactory to our own feelings. We hope 
that, before the volume of which this is the opening number gets into the 
hands of the binder, we shall have the happiness of congratulating the Tories 
on their return to power, and of employing Sir Morgan O’Doherty to 
write a couple —or a couple of dozen, if he pleases—of sonnets on the joyful 
occasion. As we supported them in adversity, it is not probable that we shall 
desert them in prosperity. But of this they may be sure, that if those who ma- 
naged our party ten years ago, come back with the same leading notion in their 
heads, viz. that the interest of official men is the main object of attention — that their 
ease and convenience alone should be consulted, without any reference to what 
the general advantage requires — if they still think that the party is made for 
them, not they for the party —if they return, in fact, as we fear some of them 
will do, impressed with such ideas, they may depend upon it that they will not 
find partisans in us. We are made of somewhat sterner stuff, and are not 
inclined to play the part of led-captain to any maa, no matter how lofty may be 
the leader. We trust, however, that nine years’ exclusion from office has taught 
them some of that wisdom which they so much wanted, and that they may now 
think the people of England worthy of attention. The act which put them out 
of power, and drove thein from offices in which they imagined themselves seated 
as if by hereditary right, was done in defiance of that people; and no such 
bétise —to call it by the name which in official ears is the most vivlent word of 
contumely — must be attempted again. The people of England are in their 
favour now ; and so they will continue, if no further experiments be made upon 
the principles which they hold in such habitual reverence and regard. 

Those who now, in humble imitation of their betters, are disturbing the land, 
have set forth their charter. We cannot flatter them that it is any thing like the 
charter which Thomson set in immortal verse, and which we all have sung or 
chronicled a thousand times over,— 

** This was the charter of the land, 
And guardian angels sung this strain ;” 
for the charter which gives name to the Chartists, instead of being sung by 
guardian angels, is chaunted forth by angels of another clime, and far different 
principles from any thing appertaining to guardianship; but as ¢hey have set us 
the example, we, too, may be allowed to give our charter. It will be brief. We 
leave out all smaller items; but insist upon the following. We say, then, that 

A sincere, not an affected, support of the church — 

A firm determination to suppress the system of outrage, robbery, sedition, and 
massacre, which rides rampant over Ireland, reducing that unhappy island to 
a state of barbarism — 

Stern dealing with the “ physical force” men, coupled with a lenient adminis- 
tration of the law towards those who have been deluded into riot and conspiracy, 
by the example and encouragement of those who are now ready to consign their 
dupes to the gallows — 


A reform of the New Poor-law, so as to bring its provisions into accordance 
with the laws of Christianity — 
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As much attention as is necessary to the Black slave-trade, but an instant 
abolition of what is of far more importance to us, the White slave-trade of the 
factories — 

A fixed resolution, in short, to govern by those rules and maxims which have 
made England great and prosperous, is expected from the Tories. 

If they comply with these expectations, they may be sure of a. steady con- 
tinuance in power; if they only come back to trick and juggle for place’ and 
pay, without caring for nobler considerations, another disunion of the. party 
may be expected, with the same result as that of 1829. The curreney will 
soon force itself upon general attention, no matter what may be the nickname of 
the party in power; and it is absurd, indeed, to make it a party question. 
So will the finances, which, thanks to that great statesman, the magnificent 
Mounteagle, are now affording so much trouble to the bewildered brain of 
Baring. In the colonies, nothing need be done but to undo all the work of the 
Whigs, which will be quite enough to content the loyal, and strike terror into 
the disaffected. As for foreign affairs, the casting out of Lord Palmerston will 
of itself be sufficient to upset all the hopes of those who now, with too much 
justice, are looking with contempt upon England, and calculating, with M.Sarrans, 
that the time has approached when their hated rival or conqueror is to sink into 
the condition of a third-class power. 


We have now concluded. 

Hoping, therefore, that Toryism will be in the ascendant before the sun in 
Aries rides— wishing her majesty all manner of happiness in a young husband 
and a new ministry—praying that our party may deserve the prosperity which 
awaits it—and trusting that every thing good in the country (including, of course, 
that very good thing, Fraser’s Macazine) may flourish like a green bay-tree, 
we drop the hold which we have so long kept of the button of “ My Public ;” 
and with a reverential bow, expressive of our high consideration, subscribe, as a 


finale to this long preface, our famed initials, 


©. 'E. 
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No. VII. 
MENIPPUS AND CHIRON. [mxovea w Xtigwy. x. 7.2. Ed. Bas, tom. ii. p. 69.] 


We have suspended for some time the series of what we called the “Comedies of 
Lucian ;” but the reading of the foregoing paper made us melancholy, and 
reflecting on the fate of the ministers put us in mind of the “ Dialogues of the 
Dead.” We recollected that we had by us a version in Spenserian stanzas of one 
of the old Samosatan’s dialogues,in which Menippus ridicules the Centaur 
Chiron’s desire for death. Assuredly, the charge of a wish for premature 
extinction cannot be urged against Lord Melbourne's ministry : he is no Chiron, 
however, to leave behind him an Achilles of Ais rearing,—and that’s a comfort. 
In another point of view, is not this little dialogue the prototype of the 
Childe Harold school,—and all the miseries of its members so deplorably 
bewailed by themselves, and so delightfully parodied by the Smiths [alas! poor 
James is just parted], in the Rejected Addresses :— 
“« Sated with home, of wife of children tired, 
The weary soul is driven abroad to roam ; 
Sated abroad, all seen, yet naught admired, 
The restless soul is driven toramble home.” 


Menippus. Chiron! they tell me, thou, a being immortal, 
Hast prayed for death ? 

Chiron. What thou hast heard is true ; 
I, with the rest, within the infernal portals 
Deathless albeit I was, confront thy view. 

Men. What love of death, an object to the crew 
Of mankind dire, this wish within thee cast ? 

Chi. Thee I may tell, whose thoughts are of the few— 
Not of the vulgar crowd,— the time was past, 
Since in immortal life I found it joy to last. 


II. 
Men. To live was joyless, then, and see the day ? 
Chi. Not so; but pleasure seemed a various thing — 
Of differing colour, not of single ray,— 
But still to live—still that each hour should bring 
Same sun, same food, same hours upon the wing—— 
The endless following of the one routine — 
It filled my soul to very sickening. 
And then I felt that happiness had been 
Not in monotonous rest, but constant changing scene. 
IIL. 
Men. Well said! But since thou hitherward hast come, 
How dost thov feel the change ? 
Chi. Indifferent well : 
The light I think not better than the gloom, 
And like this all—equality of hell. 
No wants we feel of those on earth who dwell. 
Hunger and thirst —all such desires are gone. 
Men. Take care, good Chiron, lest thy words rebel 
Against this eloquence of thy reasoning tone. 
Chi. What, cynic, dost thou mean ? 
Men. Why, if thy life had grown 
IV. 
Tasteless to thee, from being still the same, 
And its no-variance made thee sick of soul 
What in ¢his changeless land can be thine aim, 
Must thou not wish in other lives to roll, 
And restless thence, to seek a different goal ? 
Chi. What can I do? Let me thy counsel share ! 
Men. Do this. Whatever is the wise man’s dole, 
With that be satisfied ; let whatsoe’er 
Happens content him: nought seems hard to bear. 
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On joining the ladies in the drawing- 
room, we found their number rein- 
forced. There was a little bashful 
girl, of the tender age of thirteen, with 
long flaxen ringlets; then there was 
another of a tenderer age—eighteen 
namely, with a Madonna style of head, 
and brilliant dark eyes ; then there was 
a third, who with herglowing cheeks and 
a chaplet of ivy encircling her raven hair, 
might have passed for a bacchanal. 
When we entered the room, Miss 
O’Swagger was reporting to the com- 
pany her morning’s adventures. 

“It is such an astonishing thing,” 
she observed, “ that the Protestants 
about here are so dreadfully ignorant ; 
if they give ye a penny once, the stupid 
creatures think they have done with 
ye. ButI read them such a lecture 
every now and then as they don’t for- 
get in a hurry, I’// be bound. Now, 
there’s that Judy O’Reilly—I called to- 
day for her weekly. ‘Sure, ma’am, 
dear,’ says she, ‘ I didn’t lay it out fur 
you callin’ afther what I done fur ye 
week agone.’ ‘ Fiddle-de-dee!’ says 
I; ‘a penny!’ ‘ Penny or nat, ma’am,’ 
says she; ‘it’s to buy the butther- 
milk to the childre’s brekwhist, it was ; 
and the sorra dhrop could they git 
that day.’ ‘ Poh! nonsense!’ said I, 
* talk about keeping a few dirty child- 
ren without their breakfast, while the 
wretched Bugaboos are living in a state 
of the most deplorable levity and 
thoughtlessness — dancing and flirting, 
and all kinds of things!’ ‘ Wirra, 
thin!’ says she; ‘ if it’s anither penny 
id be the manes o’ presarvin’ thim, 
sure they’re kindly welkim, the crathurs 
—though it'll be mighty inconvainient 
intirely.’ Augh! let me alone !” cried 
Miss O’Swagger, with an air of tri- 
umph, “I never come away without 
my penny !” 

“ Admirable, miss ! quite —a — 
apostolic, I would say!” shouted Dr. 
Hoggins. 

“ Well, then, I called upon that old 
bachelor, Mr. Halloran, to get his 
name as a new subscriber. So I 
knocked at the door, and out came the 
girl. ‘Mr. Halloran at home?’ ¢ Yis, 
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ma’am.’ ‘ Say a young lady wishes to 
see him.’ ‘ Is it to see my masthre?” 
* To be sure,’ says I ; ‘ go and do your 
message, and don’t stand giggling 
there, you great stupid thing you!’ 
Well, after waiting in the library nearly 
a quarter of an hour, the old gentleman 
came bustling in full-dressed and 
smiling so very affably, that really he 
would have made the most favourable 
impression upon any young person. 
Now what it was I can’t tell, if I was 
to die—Oh, there’s no depending upon 
those old fellows (beg your pardon, 
doctor) for two minutes together! Per- 
haps he might have caught sight of my 
collecting-book, but the moment he 
ste — forward, I never beheld such a 
sudden change upon any man living. 
Oh, lau !—gave me such a turn, you 
can’t think! ‘I presume, ma’am,’ 
said he, ‘ that you are the young lady 
whose commands l’ve the pleasure of 
awaiting?” ‘ Yes,’ I answered, as well 
as my agitation would permit; ‘ my 
only wish is to obtain the honour of 
your name * € Of—my—name! 
really, ma’am, I—I haven't the most 
distant idea * © You quite mistake 
me,’ said I, pretty sharply (for I wasn’t 
going to stand any nonsense, you 
know) ; ‘I wish to understand whether 
I may put you down as a subscriber to 
the Bugaboo cause?’ ‘Oh! I sce, 
ma’am ; but, really, the numerous 
charitable calls that———’ ‘ That cost 
— people very little to answer,’ says 








“ Oh, excellent! wasn’t it, aunt ?” 
exclaimed Rachel. 

“ ¢«Take your change out o’ that, my 
old boy,’ says I to myself. ‘ Besides, 
ma’am,’ said he, ‘ I—1'd like to con- 
sider your application. I could turn it 
over in my mind, and send you an 
answer to-morrow.’ ‘ Phuph!’ said 
I; ‘ it may be now or never with ye: 
you mightn’t be spared till to-mor- 
row. People of your habit often go 
suddenly ; and if you should be called 
away in this awful state of indifference 
to the black population of Bugaboo, why 
I hope you know where you'd , 
* Really, ma’am,’ said he, looking ter- 
ribly frightened, ‘ your observations are 
quite alarming. I feel tolerably well at 
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present, thank God.’ ‘ Ah! you think 
so, I dare say,’ says I; * but fat peo- 
ple, with short necks (nothing per- 
sonal, doctor), ought to live in con- 
tinual expectation of going off the 
hooks, because they’re never sure of a 
minute.’ Upon my word, Miss 
What’s-a-name,’ says he, rather huff- 
ish, ‘you're making yourself particu- 
larly agreeable! What’s the usual 
thing, ma’am?’ *Oh,some subscribe a 
penny a-week,—that’s working people 
and servants; but ladies and F 
‘There’s the damages, ma’am,’ says 
he; ‘but no name, if you please.’ 
‘ Then I shall make it my business to 
call in future once a-week.’ ‘Oh! for 
any sake, Miss—a—’ said he, as 
politely as possible again,—‘ don’t give 
yourself the trouble: Ill send it up, 
ma’am,— I'll send it up.’” 

“Well!” cried Rachel, “I never 
met with such a missionary spirit !— 
instant |—such zeal !” 

* }lo0-00-00-00 !” whooped the mis- 
sionary spirit; “ I always manage by 
hook or by crook! Wonder Mrs. 
O’Twaddle doesn’t subscribe !” 

“ She does, my dear,” said Mrs. 
O’Brady; “ she is put down as 
‘ Ilandmaid sweetly desiring.” 

“ Why, I never knew that she was 
‘handmaid,’ doctor,’ said Miss O'Swag- 
ger. 

“ Oh,dear, ma’am! Oh, yes!‘ Sweetly 
desiring to embrace all mankind,’ 
ma’am! Very enlarged desires, ma'am!” 

“Yes, pretty well.—Trouble you for 
a sight of the general list a minute, 
Mrs. O’Brady. Well, you may say 
what you will, doctor, but our * Ladies’ 
Co-operation” has been playing first 
fiddle all this quarter.” 

“ O my dear ma’am! I--I always 
expected great things from the Ladies’ 
Corporation—always, ma’am !” 

“Why, as to that—Oh, here’s the list; 
now we'll have a look—hm— Alacrity 
token to’—Ho! by the way, how shall 
I put down old Halloran? Penny- 
token, I think—he! he! he! Oh, 
dear! well, then—hm—hm—‘ An un- 
worthy dust of a Shebite ’ Who's 
that? Oh, Iknow. ‘ Ditto, in Memory 
of King Solomon, deceased’—umph ! 
Well, doctor, you’re determined not 
to be outdone, I see.” 

“He! he!” chuckled the doctor; 
* read on, miss—ditto—ahem !” 

“ ¢ Ditto, as a small tribute of re- 
spect to his seven hundred disconsolate 
widows, 2s. 6d” Well!” 
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“ Ma’am?—he! he!— why I-- 
I thought it would look attentive, 
ma’am.” 

“al ha! ‘A Sheba Dahlia!’ ~— 
Phuph! By the by, dear” (ina kind of 
pig’s whisper to Mrs. O’ Brady), “ I’ve 
got such a tale to tell you about that 
sometime or another ; all spite, every bit 
of it,— only because I’m ‘ Lily o’ the 
Valley,’—nothing else in the world,— 
jealous old thing !—hm—hm —I 
don’t see your washerwoman’s name 
down, Mrs. O’Brady — that Molly 
Sullivan; Wednesday evening-er, too, 
I rather think.—Isn’t Molly in Sheba- 
ship, doctor ?” 

** No, ma’am! not Molly Sullivan ! 
Quite a legalist is Molly,—for ever 
carrying Moses about with her.” 

“Tau, aunt!” cried Rachel; “ why 
do you give the things to a legal wash- 
erwoman ?” 

“« How does Peggy go on, doctor ?— 
the little widow, you know,” inquired 
the O'Swagger, titteringly. 

“ Why, miss,—I ” answered the 
divine, colouring up as red as fire,— 
you mean as to her —-her views — 
a rE 

“ Oh, of course.” 

* Well, I scarcely know how it is 
with Peggy: her views are not clear, 
certainly ; and yet there is a savour, as 
it were, about Peggy,—a little myrrh 
left upon the handle of the lock, so to 
speak,—yes, ma’am.” 

Coffee being concluded, some of the 
party betook themselves to music; Dr. 

loggins expatiated to the elderly 

ladies ; while Rachel sat apart at a 
small work-table, to finish a couple of 
plain cambric caps, intended (if I re- 
member) as a token of zeal, or some- 
thing of the kind, to the queen of the 
Cannibal Islands. 

From some conversation which arose 
between Rachel and myself respecting 
a slight arrangement that I had the 
honour of making for her accommoda- 
tion, we soon found ourselves in a 
regularly organised téte-d-téte. 

“ Well, Mr. Vincent,” she observed, 
“ T hope we shall be able to give you 
every satisfaction.” 

* T really feel particularly 7 

** We've a stated ministry, and a very 
nice, little, serious book-society among 
US; SO many advantages,— every thing 
that a young man could wish. As you 
are a tutor, perhaps I'll take you to the 
infant-school one of these days,— oh, 
such little bits of things go to it! —one 
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year!—oh, my! they couldn’t run away 
if twas ever !” 

‘“‘ Perhaps they wish they could.” 

“Oh, what comfortable things seem 
to be doing among the infants of our 
day, Mr. Vincent! And, then—lau! 
I quite forgot — perhaps you heard of 
the recent work at Rathnakilty—so in- 
teresting!” 

“ Ts ita novel?” I asked. 

“A novel, sir!!” gasped Rachel. 
“ Do—you—read—novets!! Why, 
I mean—thkh! thkh! (clicking the 
tip of her tongue against her palate). 
Oh, how dark you are! I mean the 
ingathering to our Sheba. A novel, 
indeed! So, you read novels /” 

“T confess, l admire the productions 
of genius in any form.” 

Without listening to my reply, she 
lifted the upper story of her work-box, 
and, taking a small volume from the 
lower compartment, observed, that the 
concern she felt for my alarming con- 
dition constrained her to recommend 
Blowcatskin (or some such lock-jaw) 
to my immediate and serious perusal. 
Upon dipping into the book she had 
thus miserably inflicted upon me, I 
found in the seraphic twaddle and 
pharisaical slang that whined, and 
groaned, and snivelled through its 
pages, ample inducement to : »ader my 
condition more alarming still, by as- 
suring her that I had already some 
knowledge of the precious Mr. Blow- 
catskin. 

“Tt would be well,” she replied, 
“ to feel the privilege of having been 
brought acquainted with Blowcatskin, 
though but in a measure as it were; 
indeed, a person in your benighted 
state could never fully and adoptedly 
apply Blowcatskin. Here, did you 
read Twittletwattle’s Prodigal yet?” 

I was sorry to say, that I did not at 
that moment remember having effected 
such a perusal. 

“ Not read Twittletwattle!” 

“ That is,—I have some indistinct 
recollection of the work —a kind of — 
of pamphlet P 

“No! not a pamphlet! Twittle- 
twattle is some vo— nineteen vo, or 
something. Why, it’s about the size 
of—twhat'll I say?” 

“ Stephens’s Thesaurus? 

“T don’t think I ever read Stephens.” 

“ Or Small Rain?” 

“ Dear me, no! not such a little 
weeshy thing as that. Small Rain! 
Why, I’d put Small Rain into my 
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thimble, I do think. Oh, I suppose 
you heard that there’s a door opened in 
Bugaboo?” 

“ A door, Miss O’Brady? I’m sorry 
I don’t exactly -——” 

* Dear me! Why whose ministry 
have you sat under, sir? Not know 
what a door is !” 

“ O, I beg pardon—I ¥ 

“ Well! What an awful frame ! 
truly awful! ! I would earnestly ad- 
vise you to read a serious tract called 
O! there’s my maid I see !— 
Kathleen !” 

“ Yis, miss.” 

“ Kathleen, remember to put The 
Dairyman's Daughter in this gentle- 
man’s room to-night.” 

“ Augh, thin, I shall, miss.” 

“ T would hope,” continued Rachel, 
with a sigh, “ that you will in future 
be led to sit under Dr. Hoggins, who 
labours statedly in our midst. Doctor 
is always particularly close and instant 
with our young men. Oh, he is so 
pretty, you haven’t an idea! There 
seems such a breathing !—such a going 
out after!—Oh, my dear! Lau!—t 
didn’t mean that. What's this I was 
saying ?—Oh !—Doctor was peculiarly 
exercised a while ago at the Sheba. 
Ile felt so carried away upon that occa- 
sion, that he frightened Mrs. Brown’s 
baby, and then baby began to cry, 
and then doctor was very angry, and 
said, ‘ Why don’t you take that child 
out there, young woman?’ two or three 
times; but Nelly was bothered, and 
there Charles Jehoiakim did be keep- 
ing on crying so—O my /—till doctor 
was obliged to call Jabez—that’s the 
clerk. Oh! what we did feel! for 
when Jabez didn’t answer, doctor, 
after stretching over the pulpit-cushion 
as far as he could, poor man (for he’s 
very short, you see), to look down into 
the desk, was under the painful neces- 
sity of sobbing out, while he lay actually 








Jlat in that awful situation, ‘ Dear, dear! 


[ would, respected friends, you could 
only behold that spectacle of reproba- 
tion—of—of snoring, wallowing Anti- 
nomianism (if I may so express my- 
self) which now presents itself just 
below here! There he is—fast asleep ! 
There’s Jabez! who but an hour ago, 
while engaged in leading Jephunnah- 
shimshi, that beautiful six-lines-all- 
eights-and-two-sixes, seemed in such a 
peculiarly enlarged frame—quite caught 
up as it were—there he is (the back- 
sliding crocodile! that I should say so), 
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squatting on the floor of his desk, with 
his arms bent upon the seat, like crabs’ 
claws — one supporting his red bald 
pate, and the other embracing what no 
truly inquiring mind—what no accept- 
able wayfaring Shebite would ever be 
guilty, I presume, of smuggling into 
this new and commodious chapel—an 
audacious quart-pot !! Why, what are 
we to say of the present dispensation ? 
I am sorely at a loss in what way and 
manner to regard it—in what light, or 
—or under what heads to treat the 
subject. Pots of porter about the re- 
spectable Court of Sheba! How dis- 
tressing to the dear ladies! Oh, I'll 
give him a month's notice after chapel. 
Sorry I brought him over with me at 
all. What an example of slighted 

rivileges! brewed for a pious family, 

can’t tell how long! Take it home 
with ye, you that haven’t handed in 
your names as subscribers to our 
Anti- the -least - drop -of-any-thing -at- 
all -stronger - than - black - tea - one - tea- 
spoonful- to-each -individual-and-one- 
for-the-pot Society —that glorious in- 
stitution ! only a penny a-week either. 
Only think, now, to be kept from tast- 
ing a single drop of potteen (that river- 
water of Tophet!), or what not, for the 
low charge of one penny !—only one 
penny, recollect, you that haven't joined 
yet, should any such be present at this 
ny shouldn’t wonder at all 
if there wasn’t some of ye about the 
bottom of the chapel there. Under 
these disagreeable views, would any of 
our Succoth assiduously wake Jabez, 
and take his pot into custody ?’” 

“ Why, you really don’t suffer a syl- 
lable to escape you.” 

** Well, while some of our kind 
friends were zealously endeavouring 
to bring Jabez to a sense of his deplor- 
able situation, doctor rose again, la- 
bouring under renewed excitement, 
to say, ‘ Beloved! the thought has 
this moment struck me,—charge all 
your pious friends and connexions to 
keep the melancholy event of this day 
an invulnerable secret; for should it 
ever be promulged to the silly, trifling 
jesters of the world, they'd call the 
name of the place Beer-sheba, as long 
as there’s one stone left upon another !’” 

“ Is he often so ¢ pretty !’” 

“OQ my de—! Lau! O dear, 
yes! very much so, sometimes, when he 
Seels himself more peculiarly among the 
cucumbers !”” 

“ Rachel, love!” said her aunt, ap- 
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proaching us, “ the doctor wishes to try 
* Magog.’ Do go and play to him,— 
he seems in such a delightful frame.” 

“T almost forget the tune, doctor,” 
said Rachel, taking ber seat at the 
piano. “I didn’t hear Magog more 
than once.” 

“If I mistake not, Miss, it begins 
something in this way—wnr—that’s D 
flat, I think—um-um—O dear !—um- 
um-um-m-m—that’s the key—haw-he- 
e-e—no ! — hm-toe-ho-o-0-o — umph ! 
not exactly as Jabez sings it, now— 
chaw-hu-u-u-u—bless me !—would any 
aes lady gratify me by pitching 

flagog ?—Miss O’Swagger?” 

“ Slight cold.” 

“ Miss Catherine ?” 

“ T don’t think I know Magog, sir,” 
replied the flaxen-ringleted little lady, 
expanding her eyes into circles, and 
blushing from her flax to the bosom of 
her frock. 

“ Well, doctor,” said Mrs. O’ Brady, 
re-entering the room (having quitted it 
a minute or two before) “can you 
make up a concert ?”” 

“ If we could only make a begin- 
ning, ma’am e 

“ Lucy, did you ever hear the tune, 
dear?” craved Mrs. O'Brady of the 
Madonna beauty. 

* Only once, in Doublin, on a barr'l- 
organ.” 

“ Miss Magrah ?” addressing the 
ivy-crowned damsel. 

“ T’m vurry sorry, but—a-a-ahem-m! 
—little hoarse—ugli-a !” 

* Come, try, love ; the doctor would 
be so encouraged.” 

“ Surely, ma’am; iff could but 
overcome the young lady’s timidity 
about her little hose e 

“ Oh, this is it, sir,” cried Rachel, 
who had been ringing divers changes 
upon the keys of the piano ; “ it begins, 
Hm-hm-hm-hm-hm-hm _la-la-la-la-la- 


la.” 
“ Exactly, miss — Humpty-dumply- 


Jfol-de-dee tol-de-doodle-doo-00-00—but 


I think you must have made a little 
mistake there,—I do, indeed, Miss 
Rachel. Let me see,—chee-chee-chee- 
yi-le-ti tree-te-te-te-yoi-te-toi,” sang 
the doctor, straining his voice to a 
shrill treble; “ that’s it, Miss Lucy— 
that’s it—you see, Miss—a—Miss 
Magrah. Oh, it’s a trying part to the 
tribbles,—all those —a— tweedlede- 
dees. Now, miss.” 

“ Ahem—Magog runs up so high! 
Lau! what's that?” exelaimed Rachel. 
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‘* Gracious—what!” screamed Miss 
O’Swagger, clutching her petticoats. 

** Only some tipsy people returning 
from the fair, probably,” said Mrs. 
O’Brady. 

* Oh! I’m sure the noise is not in 
the Rathnakilty road, aunt— Hark! 
Oh, I wouldn’t wonder if it’s the people 
that go about committing repeal ! 
There !—Oh! they’re coming !—they’re 
coming!” 

** O my goodness gracious !” sobbed 
the little girl with the flaxen ringlets. 

“Oh! it’s given me—heh !—such a 
turn!—heh !” gasped Miss O’Swagger ; 
—* they'll not be rude, I hope— 
heh !” 

“OQ dear! I—I—TI'll not allow 
them to take any liberties, ma’am—no, 
ma’am—I’l|—I’ll——” stammered Dr. 
Hoggins. 

“© Oh! whatever will we do /” cried 
several ladies together. 

“* Now, be composed I—I—I en- 
treat you. I—I'll not permit the 
slightest imp-p-p-propriety, ladies — 
rely upon me, Miss M-m-magrah !— 
there can be no danger—m-m-my dear 
young ladies, be c-c-calm now—be 
calm —I—I—you see [ am _ here 
upon the spot,”-—were the broken conso- 
lations of the doctor, who was bustling 
about, looking as white as a winding- 
sheet. 

“ Where’s Edward? Do know what 
itis, Mr. Vincent?” said Mrs. O’Brady 
—*one of the windows in a moment!” 
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Upon looking out at the window, I 
was enabled to observe that the sounds 
which had occasioned such alarm 
among the ladies proceeded from a 
number of persons whe were entering 
the grounds, and advancing towards 
the house. Many of them carried 
blazing torches of the bog-pine; and 
from the frequent lights which came 
flickering over the park-fence, as well 
as from the glare which extended along 
an apparently deep lane on that side of 
the lawn, [ conjectured that the num- 
bers of the visitants (coming, as it was 
thought, with some hostile intention) 
were likely to prove rather formidable. 
Onward they came,--sorme laughing, 
some ‘screeching’ and ullalooing, 
some hugging and some quarrelling, 
others dancing and flourishing their 
shillelaghs, some shouting in drunken 
defiance, while others appeared to be 
pressing silently forward under the 
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impulse of some desperate resolution. 
As they approached more closely, it 
was edifying to observe the picturesque 
varieties of costume exhibited by this 
motley multitude,—hats whose de- 
ficiencies of brims and crowns were 
ingeniously supplied (the Lord and an 
Irishman only know how) by wisps of 
hay or straw, bristling wildly from the 
cavity, or twisted knowingly about the 
felt,—coats bearing the strongest pre- 
sumptive evidence of having been 
blown from the mouth of a cannon,— 
unutterables sorely lacerated, and main- 
taining their attachment to man’s estate 
by a frightfully precarious tenure. 

When at the distance of about a gun- 
shot from the house, the leaders halted 
(apparently for the purpose of consult- 
ation), until the stragglers (among 
whom was a plentiful sprinkling of fe- 
males) had all clustered around them. 
A few loud words in Irish were then 
spoken by some one, and the multitude 
resumed their progress, whooping and 
hallooing, until they had collected (to 
the number of about two hundred) 
upon the esplanade, immediately under 
the windows. “ Divil’s luck to the 
tithe !"—“ Long life to Dan O'Con- 
nell !”— Hurra fur the salvathur iv 
Ireland !”——‘ Short coorse to the proc- 
thors !"—* Curse o’ Cromwell, an’ 
thim that purticts ‘em !”--were some 
of the cries which rose above the up- 
roar in the varying relations of suc- 
cession and co-existence. 

At this moment Mr. O’Brady’s land- 
steward appeared at an upper window. 
** Boys and girls, is there any thing in 
life 1 could do fur to sarve yees?” he 
inquired, in tones half-breathless with 
terror. 

*“’Ya durty spalpeen! it’s ould 
O’Brady we're wantin’!” shouted a 
hoarse voice. 

“ Arrah, be asy now !—till the mas- 
ther’s hanor, it’s jist a bit 0’ conwersay- 
shin we’re wushin’ wid himself, my 
hairo !” cried a second. 

“ An’, Red Jack! say its’ no unris- 
pickful intintion we have,” observed a 
third. 

‘“‘ Nat towarst the same gintleman, 
any how,” was the qualifying remark 
of a fourth. 

During these proceedings, one of 
the drawing-room windows (which, by 
the way, were nightly protected by ex- 
terior shutters) remained sufficiently 
open to allow us to see and hear all 
that passed, 
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“ Don’t speak to them !—no, no !-- 
do not, I implore you!” cried Mrs. 
O’Brady, addressing her husband ; 
who, with Edward, had just entered 
the room. 

“Why, the boys mean me no harm 
—I must inquire what they want.” 

“ No, no! wait a moment. Who 
can ask them ?—Oh, it’s this dreadful 
tithe business !—Come back, Edward, 
—-I will speak to them myself.” 

*“ O my dear aunt!” screamed 
Rachel ; “* Oh, lau! think of your long 
life and extensive usefulness! Re- 
member you’re the secretary of the 
Ladies’ Gilgal Co-operation !—Oh !! 
I really think, aunt, that a word from 
Dr. Hoggins would compose them.” 

“ Oh, surely, I—I—but as I am 
not a member of the domestic circle— 
I ” gasped the doctor. 

“ No, my dear O’Brady, they'll shoot 
you! Come away, Edward! O, 
doctor, for Heaven’s sake!” cried 
Mrs. O’Brady. 

Dr. Hoggins being thus pathetically 
invoked, suffered himself to be pushed, 
by some of the ladies, to the window, 
The sash was thrown up to its full 
extent,—-the shutters were expanded,— 
and there stood the reverend bailiff, a 
spectacle to men and angels—his face 
blanched to the colour of chalk, and 
his eyes glaring wildly upon the vacant 
air, 

“The one hundred and oneth page, 
Ilogginsonian selec—I I mean, re- 
spected friends !—ahem !—I meant, re- 
spected friends!” cried the doctor, who 
seemed to be suddenly brought to his 
senses, either by the laughter of the 
crowd or his own blunder. “ In all 
ages of the church—of the world I 
would say—mankind have been led to 
meet together for various purposes—— 
ahem !—sometimes with one view, and 
sometimes probably with another— 
(“ Ha! ha! ha!”--“ There’s no saying 
agin that, any how,” were the interrup- 
tions of the audience)—they have met 
together sometimes in a sober, tea- 
drinking spirit, to promote the spread of 
sweet meditation, and sometimes in 
the spirit of whisky, or what not, to— 
to—I was almost going to say, to—kick 
uparumpus—(“Augh! augh !”—“Is it 
manin’ uz, you schaimer ?”)—O retire 
into yourselves !—bear with me for a 
moment or two longer, while I ask you 
the interesting question, What is your 
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objeet and aim in coming hither upon 
the present opportunity? (‘ What 
about it ?”—“ ’Way wid ye!”—* Ila! 
ha! ha !’—“Whroo !”—* Oagh ! don’t 
be stanin’ there makin’ a bauliore* o’ 
yerself!”--“ The masther, the mas- 
ther !’”)—When I take a retrospective 
view of this congreg P 

*“ Beg your pardon--excuse me /” 
said Mr. O’ Brady, impatiently pushing 
the doctor aside, and thrusting a moiety 
of his own person out at the window: 
“ Now, boys, what can I be doing for 
e?”’ 

* Pathrick O’Rourke to the fore! 
Now, Pat—tare an ounkers! spake 
up, yer sowl !” 

“ Will, will, only you back me--I'll 
not desave yees. Hurra fur Dan, an’ 
glory to him!” exclaimed a tall, wild- 
looking, ruby-nosed subject, who stood 
forth twisting his person into attitudes, 
and brandishing a sapling that Hercules 
himself might have coveted. 

“ Plase yer worship,” said he, “ the 
counthry is in that staite, thit it’s the 
duthy an’ intherest ov all thrue Ir’sh 
boys, that glories in the name ov herid- 
thritairy bondsmen (Cheers), to stan’ up 
fur their liberthies, an’ nat be chated 
and ballyragged over no longer by thim 
thieves o’ procthors — divil purshue 
’em!—that do be goin’ about cantin’ 
the pigs an’ phwaties fur the tithe, 
the Sicewetet (Execrations.) Luk 
around ye, boys, as Dan tills ye,-—luk 
at the vardint mountyans av ould 
Eyrin, though maybe now, as the 
night is in it, you mightn’ see thim 
overly plane,—bud s’pose it was to- 
martra mornin’—as I don’t mane fur to 
say thit it is—wouldn’ they show yees 
a tasthe o’ the liberthy that was in the 
counthry afore the tithe was invinted ? 
(Cheers.) Sure, the taxes makes nat 
the laste differ to thim, the iligant 
nathive mountyans that th’ are ivery 
inch o’ thim. Bud that’s nat the way 
wid the counthry at large, boys; there’s 
the grate change upon id, any how 
(“ Ogh, ogh, oh! it’s gone to the bad 
intirely !”——“ Aih! it’s the bitther day 
an our hands, so it is !”—“ Paddy a- 
hinny-machree, spake up fur the dis- 
thress!”) Sure, the aigles, an’ phan- 
ixes, an’ the like, thit’s upon the mount- 
yans beyaut, don’t them lade the asy 
an’ paceable lives, the crathurs? It’s 
sarra tithe that thim is necessiaited fur 
to pay,—sure the procthors don’t be 
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harrishin’ 0’ thim, an’ sazin’ their pigs 
an’ phwaty-gardens (“ Hurra! that’s 
the chat, Paddy !’"-- Pace an’ binidic- 
tion be upon ‘eu, the crathurs ’— 
* Aib, an’ glory, an’ timptaytion to the 
hack iv it!”—** Hurroo! be the houly 
blundherbuss! whoop !”) Nat that [ 
mane fur to say that the likes o” thim 
kips pigs, or that; but wouldn’ be all 
as one ay they did, plase God? (“To 
be sure, me dear !”—“ Throth, an’ a 
dale more than that, Paddy.”~- Pur- 
shuin’ to the word o’ lie in it, so there 
isn’t.”—“ Whoop ! it’s all thrue, ivery 
tayspoonful.”~—“ An’ the phaties riz,an’ 
all! och, och!”) Boys, we'd be bet- 
ther off, a nation dale, nor what we are, 
I’m’ thinkin, set in case the Carricuddy 
lan’lord was a risidinthur like his wor- 
ship, Maybe, it’s you that don’t 
wush fur a lan’lord aiquil to Square 
O’Brady? (‘* Don’t we, now? we do, 
thin, barrin’ polithies !”—* Av only yer 
hanor ’ud turn repaler, an’ uphould the 
big Dan O'Connell, be me sow}, it’s 
yersilf ’ud be a credit to the counthry, 
sir!) Sure, there’s nerra a tinant an 
the Cloughnagashill domain, bud what 
wouldn’ mind bringin’ his kippeen ac- 
quented wid the hid oy the best man 
lyin’ fur to plase yer hanor, ay ’twas 
convanient. (“ Indeed, bud that’s will 
kuawn, far an’ near !""—“ The sarra one 
o’ mesilf but would, in the twinklin’ ov 
a bed-post,—I’m not bammin’ ye, your 
worship!”) Boys, depend upon what 
me and Dan tould yees while ago, that 
you'll niver knaw the manin’ o’ liber- 
thy itsilf antil the taxes is all manci- 
paited an’ demolished (Cheers), Oh, 
but whin Dan the Liberathur is king 
over us, an’ all the tithe is kicked out 
iv Ireland (Loud cheers)—whoop ! 
won't it be the grate day intirely? 
Thin, boys, be Jaimini, it’ll be a broth 
ov a counthry—the first gim o’ the 
arth, an’ the first flower o’ the say!” 
(Vehement cheering.) 

“ But what’s all this to me, boys?” 
asked Mr, O'Brady. “ It’s not in my 
power to abolish the tithes.” 

“ Thrue, for you, sir; bud all we ax 
is feer play. Sure, the last gale o’ 
rint was ruination hard an the tinants, 
an’ so we thought ‘twas only accoordin’ 
to rason that the dain’s riverence ought 
to lave the tithe to our ginerasity,— 
more betoken that we dhruv the ould 
procthor hot-foot aff the Carricuddy 
praperty ; an’ by that manes yer hanor 
is nat thratin’ us nabourly to be bringin’ 
down a stbrange procthor in yer awn 
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shandbrydandhrum this blissid day, 
an’ enthertainin’ him in yerawn house !” 

“ My good fellows,” said Mr. 
O’Brady, “let me assure you, that 
you labour under a total mistake; at 
the same time, I wish you to under- 
stand most clearly, that, although in a 
just cause I should feel proud to be of 
any assistance t’ ye, yet I shall always 
consider it my duty, as a Christian 
magistrate, to suppress, as far as I am 
able, any proceedings that are ealeu- 
lated to disturb the peace o’ the coun- 
thry. As to the gentleman who ar- 
rived here to-day, 1 believe I may say, 
if that would be any satisfaction t’ ye, 
that he has no connexion whatever 
with the subject of your unexpected 
visit here to-night.” 

“ Augh, very will, sir. Sure we'd 
take yer hanor’s word fur tin times the 
vally ; oniy the mimbers ov our kim- 
mittee wor bint upon knawin’ the outs 
an ins iy it. Now, boys, three cheers 
fur his worship !” 

The cheers were given according to 
order; but the crowd still lingered 
under the windows, as if there had been 
something further to be done. 

* Bad luck! bud that’s quare now,” 
said one of the foremost, with an air of 
disappointment; ‘I thought we'd have 
had a bit iv a scrimmage at all evints, 
lay alone givin’ the nager a becomin’ 
reciption.” 

“ Whroo !” shouted another, per- 
forming a rapid twirl upon his shille- 
lagh, “ Tundher an’ gingerbrid! as 
we're all frinds togither, s’pose we has 
a bit iva fight amangst oursills now. 
Whroo ! here goes!” 

* Auch, kim out o’ that, ya bos- 
thoon,” cried one of the women, inter- 
posing ; “ be paceable, now, an’ his 
hanor to the fore.” 

“ Paddy avic /” muttered a maleou- 
tent; “let you put the spake an the 
sthranger, an’ ax what he'd be doin’ in 
the counthry at alJ.” 

*‘ Divil resave what he’d be doin’, 
—what’s that to me or you aither?” 
was the reply. 

“ Docthre! docthre!” screamed a 
laughing female voice; ‘ how’s the 
little widdy, me dear? Ilow’s Peggy? 
—O the powers! but I'd like a bit 
o’ divarshin wid the docthre !” 

This spirited sally had the effect of 
raising a general laugh at the doctor's 
expense, and of calling forth a variety 
of exclamations upon the delicate subs 
ject of inquiry. 
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“ How's the swate Peggy O’Dwyer ? 
—Hurra! whoop!” 

“ Docthre !—a-u-g-h you deludher 
o’ the world !” 

“ Ha! ha! ha!—How’s the widdy 
that you do be coortin’?” 

“ Sure, an’ small blame to him, 
fur indeed it’s hersilf that’s the pat- 
thern ov a nate purty widdy !” 

“ Ethen, I niver heard that thim was 
pullin’ iv a coard togither !” 

“ Docthor! whin is the words to be 
sid ?—if it’s a feer questin.” 

During this heavy fire of raillery, 
Dr. Hoggins felt himself in peculiarly 
embarrassed circumstances. The mul- 
titude without were evidently deter- 
mined to maintain their jest ; and the 
ladies within seemed, by their tittering, 
but little inclined to close their ears 
against the ** soft impeachment.” 

“ Dear me, ma'am!” cried the 
doctor, perfectly bewildered, “ so—so 
very—a—extraordinary ! I have called 
on Peggy assuredly, but— a—merely 
ina — point of view—to—to— 
regarding her state, ma’am.—O dear ! 
You remember my speaking anxiously 
of Peggy’s state, Miss Rachel, of—of 
her legal views, and—a—O me! It’s 
quite a mistake, my dear Miss Magrah 
—a—a misunderstanding altogether, 
Miss—a—Miss Lucy—mere pastoral 
solicitude — purely pastoral, miss — 
there !—there again! You hear those 
benighted people, ma’am? Oh, it’s— 
it’s incorrect, ma’am—totally incorrect, 
Mr. Edward. What would you advise, 
ladies—a—under these peculiarly deli- 
cate circumstances? Miss O’Swag- 
ger?” 

“ Why—ahem !” replied that lady, 
“ if the widow’s state . 

“ Her—her state—exactly, ma’am 
—exactly—her legal views—a—so to 
speak fe 

“ Well, doctor, if her state r 

“ Y—y—yes, ma’am—a “i 

** But don’t let me advise ye—rather 
a tender subject to consult a young 
lady upon—ahem !” 

“’Oh dear, dear! what—a—wh— 
what’s to be done, Mr, Edward ?” 

“ Why, the rumour might be contra- 
dicted, only that the lady’s legal 
views upon the subject ——” 

“Q m—m—my dear sir!—I—I 
mean her blind attachment to—to 
Moses, Mr. Edward.” 

“ Oh, very well, if there’s a previous 
attachment rs 


“ Edward,” said Mrs, O’Brady, 
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“those people might go away, pro- 
bably, if you were to close the win- 
dow.” 

The suggestion was instantly com- 
plied with ; whereupon the multitude 
became more vociferous than ever, 
their clamours being mingled with cer- 
tain threats relative to the fracture of 
glass, if the doctor failed to answer 
their invocations. The sash being 
therefore once more lifted, Dr. Hog- 
gins mechanically approached the win- 
dow ; but drew suddenly back, as his 
eyes encountered, perhaps, the flaring 
torches and glowing faces of his tor- 
mentors. 

“ Really, ma’am, Iam in a strait—I 
—I feel peculiarly exercised; and yet 
I seem drawn out, as it were, to re- 
prove this people, ma’am—lI do, Miss 
Rachel,” said he, plucking up courage. 

Meanwhile, there was a constrained 
silence without ; which, however, was 
now and then broken by a drunken 
shout, or a contagious titter, or an 
abrupt peal of laughter, that seemed 
to have been “ checked in mid-volley.” 

“ Respected friends!” cried the doc- 
tor. “ Ughm—m— !—call your most 
serious attention —one word — one ju- 
dicious word. Your jokes, friends, have 
been thoughtless and—and trifling — I 
would say unseemly—highly unseemly. 
You labour under erroneous views — 
you have been awfully mis'ed in those 
particulars—not reflecting tiiat my con- 
cern for—for that discreet female has 
been chiefly of an official character—I 
make use of the word official, because 
it is my privilege to lay myself out 
among our friends, and, amongst others, 
our female friends of course—assuredly, 
they have pecvliar claims upon pas- 
toral solicitude and regard—particu- 
larly—ahem !—particularly those dis- 
tressingly interesting females who are 
led to bewail, in all the bitterness of— 
of widowhood, the dissolution of a 
most delicate and affecting union. 
Here I have been sweetly encouraged 
to afford every sympathy and consola- 
tion—that is, so far as seemed to be 
strictly prudent and—and correct ; 
and to this class of individuals it is the 
privilege—I—I mean, of course, the 
affiictive lot of Mrs.—a—Oh, dear !— 
Peggy O’—something or other— 
O’ Dyer Pe 

Here he was interrupted by a ge- 
neral burst of laughter, which, having 
been restrained for some minutes, in 
order, doubtless, to give the doctor a 
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fair opportunity of shewing himself up, 
rang forth loudly and heartily, as if re- 
joicing to find its way into the free air. 

* Will, that bangs the world !—Oh, 
but isn’ he the shkamer all out ?” 

“ An’ him ivermore beyant there, 
soodherin’ her up, an’ Peggyin’, an’ 
O’Dwyerin’ her !--Oh, afther that !” 

** Husht now !—Docthor is nat far 
asthray, any how: what matther fur the 
ould name, sure?” 

“ Really, my—a—my friends, this 
is most extraordinary conduct! I was 
going on to observe, in the second 
place, that I had simply afforded Peggy 
a little doctrinal instruction, with a 
single eye to her—her comfort ” 

** An’ wid yer arm round her wasthe, 
me darlint !” 

* Wh—wh—who is that young wo- 
man?” cried the doctor, striving to 
make himself heard above the storm 
of merriment ; “ I—I—lI’ll take down 
her name! Is there a constable her ? 
I—I’ll take the necessary steps!” Then 
turning to the ladies: ‘* Really, ma’am, 
it’s—a—it's—it’s—O dear !—i—i—it’s 
a libel, ma’am !” 

At this juncture, Mr. O’Brady re- 
entered the apartment, having left it to 
despatch some business, on assuring 
himself that the mob had no hostile 
intention. 

“© Why, what’s all this? What, in 
IJeaven’s name, Ned, are those people 
stopping for ?” he inquired. 

* Oh, some little business with the 
doctor.” 

“ Pooh, pooh! we must send them 
off: doctor, permit me.—My good fel- 
lows, let me entreat you to disperse 
and go quietly home. We are now 
going to our beds; and I’m sure that 
you’re not the boys to disturb us.” 

* An’ that’s the thrue word, yer wor- 
ship’s riverence. Now, boys, three 
cheers for Misthriss O’Brady!” A re- 
quisition that was willingly complied 
with. 

“Wan minit, boys: three, an’ wan 
more, fur the flower o’ the county,— 
that’s Miss Letty !” 

After lifting up their voices in the 
true spirit of Irish gallantry, the rabble 
left the esplanade without further delay, 
and proceeded across the lawn. They 
were now about midway between the 
house and the lodge, when a prolonged 
whooping halloo drew us again to the 
window. 

“ O my God!” ejaculated Mr. 
O’Brady, “ there'll be murder—on- 
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tr uestionably, there’ll be murder, Ned ! 
hat’s surely a party of our boys ; 5 and 
now there will be a regular set-to.” 

“Y-e-s; there they are, sure enough,” 
said Edward, listlessly, looking at the 
same time through his eye-glass: “a 
day after the fair, though, my boys— 
you deserve a licking for that.—Oh, 
never mind, sir; let them fight it out.” 

“?Pon my soul, Ned, you’re enough 
to provoke a saint! Well, down to 
them I must go, at all events.” 

“Oh, it’s well I thought of it— 
quite providential !” exclaimed Rachel. 
“* Here, uncle! uncle!” 

“ Well, well !—what now ?” 

* |’ve two or three dozen Precious 
Ointments left, that 

“ Of what, in Heaven’s name ?” he 
inquired, in a spasm of impatience. 

“ A sweet little tract, uncle, that 
might be a means, perhaps, of exciting 
a spirit of unity —— 

Her heedless uncle was by this time, 
however, half way down the stairs. 

“ My opinion, Rachel,” observed 
Edward, “ is that many of those fel- 
lows will be more effectually anointed 
upon the present occasion by two or 
three dozen stout oaken cudgels. Come, 
Mr. Vincent ; doctor, will you join us?” 

“ What, and—and leave the ladies 
without protection, Mr. Edward? No, 
my dear sir!” 

Mr. O’Brady, though but a minute 
or two in advance of us, had already 
succeeded in gaining the intermediate 
space between his own people, who 
made their appearance somewhat to 
the left, and the other party, who had 
taken to the right. In the meantime, 
the Carricuddy boys had faced about 
to await the threatened onset—a mea- 
sure which, but for the prompt and 
strenuous exertions of Mr. O’Brady, 
would have been speedily carried into 
effect. After a few hearty breathings 
of defiance on either side, however, the 
O’Rourkites quitted the field. 

From our eager and clamorous in- 
formants we were enabled to gather 
that O’Rourke and his committee, fol- 
lowed by a miscellaneous retinue, had 
left the fair with the intention of pay- 
ing a visit to some strange tithe-proctor, 
who, it was generally asserted, had 
passed through Rathnakilty on that 
day, in the “ square’s” jaunting-car, 
and was then lodged at the dean’s; 
that, on finding the object of their 
search not there, they made imme- 
diately for Mr. O’Brady’s; that some 
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of the neighbours had thereupon has- 
tened into the town to warn the Clough- 
nagashill tenants, numbers of whom 
were soon collected from the various 
booths and shebeens, and had arrived, 
as we have seen, just in time to be too 
late. 


Cuapr. VI. 


As we were rising from breakfast on 
the following morning, Mrs, O’Brady 
expressed a wish to confer with me, in 
the library, upon the subject of her 
son's education. 

“T must tell you, Mr. Vincent,” she 
observed, “ that William is not by any 
means the boy I could wish him to be. 
Last midsummer J was induced, from 
the particular recommendation of Lady 
O'F lyaway, to place him at Zerubbabel 
Seminary,near Blarneybotheram. Well, 
upon his coming home at Christmas, 
I found his views any thing but satis- 
factory —indeed, that he was become 
one of the most thoughtless and trifling 
children possible. Now, as I have 
thought it advisable to keep him at 
home for a time, if you would allow 
of my suggesting any plan——” 

‘* With the utmost pleasure.” 

“ Perhaps, then, if you have no ob- 
jection, we might have the valuable 
counsel of Dr. Hoggins.” [The doctor 
had gladly accepted Mr. O’Brady’s 
offer of a bed at Cloughnagashill on 
the previous night.] “If he is not 
gone yet, I’ll go and speak to him, 
Rachel, I want you a minute, love.” 

In a few moments the ladies re- 
turned, accompanied by Dr. Hoggins, 
who, in the full consciousness of being 
called upon to pronounce his oracles 
é cathedré, proceeded with more than 
his usual dignity to settle himself in an 
easy chair. 

** William had better come in, per- 
haps,” said his mother, * Doctor, might 
I trouble you to ring the bell on that 
side twice? The child is become so 
thoughtless, that I am afraid he is not 
io be found.—Kathleen, send Master 
William to me.” 

“Ts it Masther Willim, ma’am ?” 

“ Yes; where is he?” 

* Deed, thin, I seen him while ago 
fittin’ an waalnit-shills to the cat’s feet, 
ma’ain—pattins like; an’ the crathur 
clattherin’ all about the flure like mad.” 

* Foolish boy! Say I wish to see 
him immediately,” said Mrs. O’Brady. 

“ Dear—dear—dear!” exclaimed 
Dr, Hoggins, deploringly. 
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“ What can cats want of pattens, 
aunt?” inquired Rachel, who sat at 
the window, sewing. 

* And once walking so consistently ! 
—no longer ago than last midsummer 
holydays,” said the doctor. 

* O such a serious, satisfactory boy ! 
—-wasn’t he, aunt ?” 

“This melancholy event, ma’am,” 
resumed the doctor, “ brings to my 
mind a circumstance which occurred 
in Yorkshire, sometime during the early 
part of last winter. It was my peculiar 
privilege, ma’am, to meet a number of 
our friends every Wednesday evening, 
at the house of a zealous gentleman, 
for the purpose of ministering to that 
people a portion of sweet doctrinal edi- 
fication. It so happened, ma’am, that, 
at the period I allude to, I was afflicted 
with a touch of the gout, While la- 
bouring under this mysterious dispen- 
sation, I was prevented from standing 
at the desk where I statedly expounded. 
Hence the lady of the house kindly had 
a large easy chair placed there for my 
convenience, with the seat raised to a 
considerable height, sir, by means of two 
prodigious cushions — wind-cushions— 
those Inger-rubber things, ma’am. 
Well, on the first evening of my being 
thus accommodated, I felt, while en- 
gaged, peculiarly at liberty—my tongue 
was all in a blaze, ma’am—I seemed 
to be sweetly dissolved, Miss Rachel— 
I—lI never felt more lovingly caught 
away, sir—when, just at the moment 
of my greatest enlargement, I perceived 
an unusual stir among our friends—our 
female friends, particularly—many of 
them drooping their heads, and apply- 
ing, as I thought, their handkerchiefs 
to their eyes, which I (under the excite- 
ment of the occasion), supposing to 
have been graciously produced by my 
own feeble efforts, laboured to promote 
by a more zealous and affectionate ear- 
nestness of speech and manner. In 
another moment, ma’am, my attention 
was attracted by a remarkable sound 
somewhere very near me—really, 
ma’am, one of the most peculiar sounds 
—so—so very singular! I felt myself, 
Miss Rachel, in a most distressing si- 
tuation ; I was obliged to desist; my 
tongue clave to the roof of my mouth, 
sir—I felt quite giddy—the desk 
seemed to be rising up before me. 
Presently, ma’am, there was another 
noise, still louder and more peculiarly 
alarming than the first. I gasped out, 
faintly, that the prince of darkness was 
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among us ; but I was sinking—sinking 
fast, sir—I lost sight of my congrega- 
tion, and in another instant found my- 
self in the very bottom of the chair, 
with my feet upon the floor! Will 
you believe me, ma'am? A boy, only 
ten years old (Master William’s age 
exactly, sir)—that child was inscrutably 
led to boast, ma’am, that he had made 
all the fun, as he called it, by slitting 
the cushions with his penknife !” 

During the doctor’s story, my pupil 
had entered the room, and was now 
amusing himself by jogging his cou- 
sin’s elbow, with a view to frustrate 
the aims of her needle. 

* William! what have you been 
doing, child ?” inquired his mother. 

*¢ Nothen, ma.” 

“ Kathleen said she saw you with 
the cat.” 

“ She’s a grate big liar!” was the 
rejoinder, 

“ Naughty boy! O fie! 
been shoeing the cat, now ?” 

“ Indeed, then, not a one o’ me 
knows.” 

“* Confess—how came the nut-shells 
on her feet ?” 

“‘ Why, ma, it’s not upon her feet 
that we put ’em. Sure isn’ she a Tom- 
cat?) Augh!” 

* We!” echoed his mother. 

“ Well, then, me an’ Thady was 
crackin’ walnuts, and throwin’ the 
shells on the kitchen-floor; an’ then 
Tom leaped right out o’ the cupboard 
into thim—he did then.” 

* Bless the child! What, into four 
at once ?” 

“ Ts it into four? No, but into 
three, though; and got his off foot 
into another as he was runnin’ away, 
ma— now !” 

‘* Well, ma’am,” observed the doctor, 
“as the child is present, I feel at li- 
berty io make a remark or two, ma’am, 
Uughm-m-m!....A-h!....Y-e-s !—- 
I have been solicited, sir, for my opi- 
nion relative to the awful subject of 
Master William’s education. Now, sir, 
you are aware that, in the nurture of 
the rising generation, we should have 
reference in some measure to the mind 
—the infant mind, sir: we should re- 
gard our dear young people under the 
figure of mental plants (if I may so 
express myself); and as claiming, 
therefore, in a peculiar manner, that 
soothing eulture, that affectionate wa- 
tering, so to speak, which is so neces- 
sary to the developement of their little 
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interesting buds. Even under this par- 
ticular view, we recognise our delight- 
ful privileges—rearing tender thoughits ! 
(as the poet says)—shooting young 
ideas !—how pleasing! Again, when 
we go on to more enlarged exertions, 
drawing out the talents of Latin and 
Hebrew, and poetry and navigation, 
and similar faculties of the mind— 
land-surveying, for example, use of the 
globes, and so forth—what can be more 
graciously encouraging to —to—a—to 
people of regular habits, ma’am? No- 
thing, [should say. But when we dwell 
upon the views—the responsible views 
of the juvenile population, how—I was 
almost going to say—how sweetly 
alarming is the reflection! Our dear 
young people have peculiar claims 
upon our sympathy, sir—our didactic 
sympathy, so to speak. Our dear young 
people are growing up, sir, and need to 
be looked after— pretty sharply, I should 
say—frequently inclined to be rude are 
our young people, and take liberties— 
don't care for their schoolmasters or 
mississes—laugh and make up faces at 
’em behind their backs—call’ em names 
—old Mother so-and-so, or old Cockey 
so-and-so, or what not. Then our 
young people are apt to be self-willed 
—running all about, it may be, and 
coming into schoo] so late, that the 
other dear children are led to exclaim, 
with the poet, 


“ Billy, Billy Boller, 
Eleven o’clock scholar !” 


Then, perhaps, miching occasionally — 
yes, ma’am—then eating things that 
isn’t good for ‘em--gooseberries, and 
slate-pencil, and parliament, and lolly- 
pops, such times as lollypops and slate- 
pencil, and so forth, isn’t proper for 
their stomachs—been taking physic, 
peradventure, the night before. Now, 
in applying the subject to our young 
friend’s case, it would be well, 1 think, 
to wean him, in the first place, from 
cats and—a—all other whirligigs ; and, 
secondly, to elicit—mildly and en- 
gagingly to elicit, as it were, the peep- 
ing buds of his mind into more abun- 
dantly extensive desires after the—a— 
the grand and—a—fundamental diffu- 
sion of useful knowledge. You appre- 
hend the general outline of my system, 
ma’am ¢” 

“ Y-e-s, doctor; I believe I 

“ Miss Rachel ?” 


” 





“ Well, I think it might be made a 
means of usefulness,” 
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‘What is your opinion of astro- 
nomy, sir?” inquired the divine: “ I 
always feel sweetly drawn ovt in 
astronomy—carried out of myself, as 
it were. O dear! when we are led to 
contemplate, in the first place, that ex- 
traordinary object of our notice — that 
sole patentee of sunshine, so to speak ; 
secondly, the empress of nocturnal 
modesty (Oh, how well do I remember 
having been peculiarly gratified by 
a lively, talented, young friend, now 
settled at Brummagem in the spec- 
tacle line, with a wonderful view of 
her — ’sterical trigonometry, I think, 
through a portion of smoked glass !) ; 
thirdly, the girm and majestic comet, 
that suffocated all the whales in-- 
Mesopotamia, or some place, and 
raised the price of provisions in 
Holland (indeed, ma’am, I have been 
greatly exercised to hear that, upon 
that awful occasion, there was no 
such thing as a pound of Dutch 
butter to be had!) —- when, I say, we 
behold that ferocious sky-rocket lashing 
astronomy with his infernal tail—dear, 
dear! how astonishing! how —ahem ! 
hem !” 

At this stage of the proceedings 
Mr. O’Brady entered the library. 

“ Well, you see your troubles before 
ye, Mr. Vincent,” he observed : “ my 
pinion is that Billy’ll be the better of 
a little good looking after.” 

“ We were just thinking what plan 
would be best for him,” said Mrs. 
O’ Brady. 

‘I cert’nly recommind,” remarked 
her husband, resting his knuckles on 
the opposite sides of the table, over 
which he bent his tall figure with an 
air of solemn anxiety, ‘ I most cert’nly 
recommind that he should be brought 
forred in accounts.” 

“« But accounts are only things of time, 
uncle,” observed Rachel, with a sigh. 

“ Well, well—other things, of course. 
Very right and proper that boys should 
say their catechism, and learn their 
duty in that state of life, according to 
the principles o’ the ’stablishment— 
very proper ; but, mind, beyend that 

“ As you think of sending William 
abroad,” interposed Mrs. O’Brady, 
with precisely the same motive that 
would have impelled her to turn a fire- 
brand from a barrel of gunpowder, 
“ the languages might perhaps 

“ Onquestionably—by all means— 
the langages, of course——the French 
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and the—the foreign——and that—all 
complait, you see, Mr.—Mr. Vincent. 
Excuse me; I don’t wish to dictate, 
by any means.” 

“ As Master William’s portion ap- 
pears to be cast in the besten world,” 
remarked Dr. Hoggins, “ I think the 
sphere of his usefulness might be en- 
larged by his being brought acquainted 
in some measure with those awful ac- 
counts of the heathen gods and god- 
desses that are vouchsafed to us—at 
the end of Johnson’s Dictionary, if I 
mistake not.” 

“ Hm—I dun-naw—just as you 
think best about that, Mr. Vincent,” 
observed Mr. O’Brady, leaving the 
room. * But, beyond every thing else,” 
said he, checking himself for a moment, 
** IT do hope, mister, that you'll make 
him attind partic’lilly to th’ accounts.” 

‘* Here, William !—There, [ wouldn't 
wonder, aunt, if he isn’t going, Gallio- 
like, to put Thomas into pattens again.” 

“ Well, love, it would be of very 
little use to call him back, I fear: we 
must try what patience will do.” 

“It would be well, perhaps, aunt,” 
said Rachel, with a sigh. 

“1 was just thinking,” observed 
Dr. Hoggins, “ what won-derful pro- 
spects seem to be opening before us 
in the infant world, sir. O dear! how 
the mind seems to be drawn out, as it 
were, in pleasing contemplation upon 
—upon this particular! Why, I re- 
member, when I was in petticoats, 
Miss Rachel, how little the world 
knew about learning, or talked about 
learning, or cared about learning ; the 
road to knowledge was nothing but 
flints and brambles. Oh, it was dread- 
ful, ma’am! But now it appears to 
be strewed with primroses — moral 
primroses, sir. Now we see our dear, 
interesting young people learning their 
a, b, c, and their hymns, and their ale 
and beer measures, and so forth, from 
those pretty, little, affectionate picture- 
books, and every thing made easy and 
amusing to their tender capacities : 
why, if the rising generation continue 
to make such rapid advances in wis- 
dom, the approaching age will be no- 
thing but one blaze of light, ma’am. 
Again—when I went to school, dear, 
dear! why, there was no tree in the 
parish that I had such an aversion to 
as the tree of knowledge. Ome! how 
bitter was the fruit! But now it seems 
to be ripe, sir—to speak in a flower— 
now I fancy I behold our little people 
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climbing the tree, and gathering deli- 
cious mental apples, or pears, perad- 
venture, from the various branches of 
learning! Oh, what a delightful privi- 
lege, to be engaged in the work of 
education !—in—in pushing dear child- 
ren up the tree of knowledge, as it were, 
to those pon objects of intellectual 
desire: that’s what I call putting them 
up to things, ma’am.’ 

“Isn't there something about books 
in trees somewhere ?—Oh, where is it 
again ?” said Rachel. 

< Ah, pretty idea, miss !” replied the 
doctor ; “* the simile was made use of, 
if I mistake not, by that gracious pen- 
man, the late Rev. Mr. Hervey, M.A., 
of Weston Flavell.” 

“ Oh, what I mean is poetry.” 

“ Well, I seem to think I have 
heard it given out—begins an eight 
line sevens and sixes, I believe— 
boo-ooks-in tree-ee-ees um-um haw-o- 
ho,” sang the divine, with much fer- 
vour—‘* charming idea! There’s a 
—a something that really seems so 
peculiarly—I—I scarcely know how 
to convey my own precise view of the 
figure—but there is in the allusion—in 
the thought itself, so to speak—books 
in trees—I don’t know whether you 
see the expression in the same light, 
but —~” 

*‘ T’m quite of your opinion,” said I. 

“ Yes—it is as though the poet had 
said, reading about a tree is not the 
only way and manner of being brought 
to the knowledge of a tree—no—you 
must go to the éree—you must look at 
the tree—you must meditate on the 
tree—you must DWELL on the TREE— 
and thus you wili ve brought acquainted 
—experimentally acquainted, with many 
of those high and difficult branches of 
the subject, which are not always to be 
attained by reading a book. Books in 
trees—you observe, ma’am, the Fe 

“OQ Edward!” said Rachel, ad- 
dressing her cousin, who was entering 
the apartment at that moment, “ doc- 
tor was kindly enlarging upon books 
in trees. Where is the portion?” 

“You are thinking, perhaps, of 
Shakspeare’s line — 
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‘ Tongues in the trees, books in the run- 
ning brooks.’”’ 


“ Oh, now I— it is brooks —it’s in 
the Beauties.” 

“ Ah, yes!—O dear! how often, 
while contemplating a brook—a purling 
brook, Miss Rachel, have I fancied 
that Nature was reading to me—out of 
a book—I—I thought ’twas out of a 
book all the time, ma’am—till I have 
been constrained to cry out— 


‘ Thinks I to myself, here’s a lesson for 
me.” 


“ To a reflective mind,” said Mrs. 
O’Brady, “ every object in creation 
may teach some useful lesson.” 

** Most assuredly, ma’am, 
poet beautifully says — 


as the 


* No matter how dull the scholar whom 
he!’ 


And, to carry out the thought which 
Mr.—a—Quakeshear has in a manner 
touched upon, I would say that those 
things might a// be regarded under the 
figure of books—you observe the grand 
scope of the idea, Mr. Edward ?” 

“ Ah! Nature opens a thousand vo- 
lumes ofdeep wisdom, to those who have 
eyes to aa and hearts to understand 
them,” was the reply. 

“ She does !—she does, my dear sir ! 
Nature elucidates that thought of mine 
delightfully—you perceive the novelty 
of the idea, Mr. Edward—never em- 
ployed before, I believe, even by the 
astonishing Mr. Hervey, M.A. In 
short,” cried the doctor, glowing into 
raptures, “ may we not regard all this 
wonderful terraquackqueous globe, sir, 
as one g-r-e-a-t circulating library !” 

“ As nothing can be fixed upon at 
present respecting William, Mr. Vin- 
cent,” said Mrs. O’Brady, “ we will, 
if you please, consider the subject as 
deferred, until you are able, from your 
own knowledge of the child’s character, 
to say how far Dr. Hoggins’s system 
might be advisable.” An observation 


that concluded the solemn business of 
the meeting. 


The Bocage and its Poets. 


THE BOCAGE AND ITS POETS. 


BASSELIN AND LE HOUX. 


Or all authors, they who have the 
strongest claim upon our gratitude are, 
perhaps, the writers of songs. We 
thank the historian for his information, 
the tourist for his descriptions, the no- 
velist for the interest he gives to scenes 
and recollections ; but it is to the song- 
writer that we owe the liveliest enjoy- 
ments we can experience. [lis works 
are easily learnt, and easily retained ; 
they can be recalled to memory in an 
instant, and, like sudden flashes of 
light, make the landscape beautiful that 
was dull before,—give energy to the 
tamest situations, and value to the most 
commonplace thoughts,—can turn a 
clown into an enthusiast, and a mere 
traveller into a poet. Music, perhaps, 
may effect as much; but music with- 
out words is but the shell without the 
pearl. A proof of the superior merit 
of the song-writer is obtained in the 
fact, that of all the compositions of a 
poet, the songs introduced into his 
tales, romances, and histories, are al- 
ways the most known and popular 
parts; they catch the ear, they affect 
the mind, they awaken ideas which 
have slept and memories which have 
passed away; and they retain their 
power when much which might be 
expected to make more impression is 
gone. One little word, “ with necro- 
mantic force, can raise the ghost of 
Pleasure to the soul.” Let Burns, let 
Sheridan, let Moore attest it; Let Beé- 
ranger speak for France; Metastasio 
for Italy; and Camoens for Portugal. 
Shall we ask Lord Strangford, if his 
songs or the Lusiad are most read? Is 
it not Hafiz rather than Ferdousi who 
lives in the recollection of the children 
of the Sun? But there would be no 
end to examples of the truth of this 
assertion, were we to seek them. ‘To 
rescue, then, from the long sleep of 
neglect one of the gentille science—one 
who once reigned supreme in bis own 
dominions —is indeed a labour of love ; 
and though this duty has already been 
in some degree fulfilled by the country- 
men of the poet of whom we are about 
to speak, he is yet unknown to the 
generality of English readers. 

In a remote age, at a time when 
France was torn to pieces by civil con- 
tentions, and War had banished the 


Muses,—when Alain Chartier sang but 

to deplore his country’s wrongs,—when, 

as he expresses himself, 

‘‘ Sorrow has made me, with her touch 
so cold, 

In early years unnaturally old ; 

Repels my powers, subdues my thirst of 
praise, 

And dictates all my melancholy lays !”’ 

Whien the sweetest of all song- 

writers, Charles of Orleans, was a lonely 

prisoner in England, where Groom- 

bridge and Tunbridge inspired some of 

his most exquisite melodies,— then, 

when 


“ The muse was living — but in thrall!” 


little heed was paid to the warblings of 
an obscure songster; though when vic- 
tory smiled once again over the deso- 
lated land, the compositions of that very 
minstrel were on every tongue; and as 
the soldier drank success to the arms of 
France, and related his exploits with 
exultation, one of those songs was an 
indispensable accompaniment to every 
merry meeting. It was, however, no 
desire for fame, no yearning after popu- 
larity, no wish for gain or for applause, 
that waked the numbers of the humble 
poet; it was purely the love of song, 
— because Nature ordered him to sing, 
as she does the birds on the boughs, — 
because the overflowings of a cheerful 
disposition led him to express his 
thoughts and feelings in lively verse; 
and the echoes he found in the hearts of 
his delighted hearers encouraged him 
the more to procure for them * sport 
that wrinkled Care derides.” 

There is in the heart of La Basse 
Normandie a beautiful district called 
Le Bocage; truly a sylvan retreat, a 
haunt for fairies and wood-spirits, 
nymphs of the grot and undines, It 
extends for several leagues, and is a 
kind of charmed circle, within which 
all is beauty and grace. Waterfalls 
dash over granite rocks, through bowers 
of flowering shrubs,— piles of fantastic 
stone imitate towers and turrets, and 
look down upon the emerald vales be- 
neath, where glittering streams foam 
over their rocky beds, and pour through 
their rustic bridges,—the horizon is shut 
in by circling mountains, covered with 
wild thyme and purple heath, or to 
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their very summit clothed with oak and 
beech, acacia and a thousand trees of 
beautiful foliage, among which the 
sweet chestnut with its oriental leaves 
is not the least attractive. This dis- 
trict is remarkable for its series of rich 
valleys, called, in the language of the 
country, Les Vaux de Vire, for they 
commence at the foot of the romantic 
height where frowned of old the stu- 
pendous feudal castle of Vire, of which 
the donjon alone remains, preserved 
with reverend care by the inhabitants, 
unlike their neighbours of Mortain, 
whose sacrilegious hands have lately 
destroyed the last remnant of the fine 
chateau built by the Conqueror’s bro- 
ther,—whose walls have stood the siege 
of time and tempest, and now have 
fallen ignobly by the hands of workmen 
employed to erect upon its site a new 
préfecture! The Virois, who are proud 
of their advantages, have decked out 
their beautiful ruin like a bride; they 
have carefully removed from around it 
every thing unsightly or incongruous ; 
they have planted avenues of stately 
trees round a spacious square, at one 
end of which rises the perpendi- 
cular rock on which the donjon erects 
its head, looking on all sides over 
a rich and cultivated country for 
countless leagues; while, spread far 
beneath in terraces, and amidst hang- 
ing gardens and glowing orchards, 
appear the numerous villas of the 
bourgeoisie, and the mansions of the 
master-manufacturers, whose mills are 
working deep, deep below, as low as 
the eye can pierce, on the banks of 
the rapid stream which supplies them, 
and which runs glittering on, now hid- 
den by the projecting banks, now shin- 
ing out between its emerald margins. 
The mills are for paper and cloth; and 
most of them are picturesque buildings, 
with gable-ends overgrown with luxu- 
riant ivy. But as you thread the 
mazes of the valley you are surprised 
by a sudden appearance of greater care 
and neatness, and soon are aware that 
an English engineer has been at work. 
The high pyramid that starts to view 
tells of steam-engines, and brings your 
wandering thoughts back to ‘everyday 
life and utility. The sentimental tra- 
veller, however, hurries past these in- 
dications of riches and industry ; not 
without, in spite of his better judgment, 
agreeing with his rustic guide, that the 
beauty of the valley has suffered, and 
much harm has been done, by the in- 
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troduction of these foreign improve- 
ments. After a long range of hills, 
almost perpendicular, and covered with 
brushwood, have been passed, a pretty 
bridge ends the road, and branching 
from it several ways appear. At one 
corner rises a rustic thatched cottage, 
backed by a stupendous wall of dark- 
gray granite, from whose interstices 
hang in festoons graceful wreaths of 
the gadding vine. A small inscription 
on this house tells you that the deep 
and rugged path before you, leading to 
the heights, is the Rue Basselin. No- 
thing can be less like what one has 
been accustomed to consider a street ; 
but the information is hailed with de- 
light, and the sentimentalist is over- 
paid for all his climbings and stum- 
blings. He has reached the spot so 
long desired; he stands at the ex- 
tremity of the Rue Basselin ; and be- 
fore him, on the stream, which there 
murmurs with louder noise, he disco- 
vers the antique-striped, three-storied, 
tottering fabric, which he cannot for a 
moment doubt is the identical building 
where the poet was born, in honour of 
of whom he came so far. Yes; here is 
the Moulin au Foulons; here is the 
rocky bed which makes the rushing 
stream a little waterfall; here are the 
immense rocks on one side, and the 
skirting Coteau des Cordeliers, all ver- 
dure, behind, the cradle of the miller- 
minstrel. Ilere was born Olivier Bas- 
selin, the pride of the Bocage, the 
originator of the national vaudeville. 
This is he whose compositions have 
given a name peculiar to the light 
poems of his nation—as well known 
and quoted, or more so, perhaps, than 
the serenades and albas of the trouba- 
dours; and yet the poet himself is 
almost forgotten! Let us revive his 
memory with his lays, and let him 
take his proper place with the early 
and original poets of his country. 


BASSELIN. 


Olivier Basselin lived about the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century. He was the 
proprietor of a fulling-mill amongst 
the deep valleys which have been al- 
ready described, which was his court, 
where flocked around him the subjects 
of his eloquence and the slaves of his 
verse. His mill flourished; that is, 
it produced enough for his moderate 
wants: and what cared he for the pet- 
tish murmurs of his relations, who 
urged him to increase his wealth and 
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suspend his enjoyments? So long as 
his vine was fruitful, as his orchards 
yielded a constant supply of cider and 
perry, all besides was not worth a 
thought ; and he laughed and sung, 
and sung and laughed again, from 
night till morn, from morn till dewy 
eve. And who could refuse to be a 
sharer in his revelry ? who close their 
ears to his bewitching voice? None, 
at least, in the whole range of the 
Vaux de Vire—if we except his na- 
tural enemies the monks. The fra- 
ternity of his neighbourhood looked 
darkly down from their comfortable 
retreat on the descent of the woody 
hill to which their convent gave a 
name, and sulkily condemned the 
mirthful sounds which occasionally 
reached them in their gloomy cells; 
for all the valleys were vocal with such 
songs as the following. 
Our Names.—Vau-de-Vire. 

Let us drink as many times 

As our names have letters in them ; 
Sing we laughter-moving rhymes— 

Say, who shall the first begin them ? 
Pour the golden cider high ; 

Let us inspiration take 
From those drops of sunny dye, 

Which new mirth and wit awake. 
Oh! my name is all too short 

For that tide that swiftly passes ; 
Let me add, to speed our sport, 

Letters many as our glasses. 
Were the bow! less full of bliss, 

John or Tom might pass between us ; 
But with mantling wine like this, 

Call me Marcus Antoninus ! 


This specimen of the style of Bas- 
selin will shew to what class of song- 
writers he belongs. He was the first, 
as he is perhaps the best, author of the 
chansons a boire, for which the French 
are so remarkable : and when we con- 
sider that, of all nations, they are the 
least given to inebriety, such songs 
cease to inspire any ideas but those 
of friendly conviviality and cheerful 
hilarity. Not so indulgently, however, 
thought the Cordeliers. Perhaps, being 
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good judges, and aware, besides, that 
the Vaux could boast of vin du bon, 
they felt uneasy and disappointed at the 
impossibility of joining in the revels * 
which were so much enjoyed by their 
less pious neighbours. However this 
might be, they ceased not to inveigh 
against the gaiety, of which offending 
the miller-minstrel was the “ head and 
front.” Occasionally, indeed, their 
wrath broke out, and severe were the 
censures issued against the merry poet, 
whose spirit nothing could daunt; 
though he was far from being entirely 
insensible to their attacks, which he 
warded off with such weapons as were 
left him :— 


Constancy.— Vau-de-Vire. 


They call me idle, vain, and ill, 
They laugh to scorn my minstrel skill, 
And bid me cease my lay ; 
But let them rail, the same to me, 
I cannot with their vision see, 
And bear it as I may. 


Deem not, dear mistress of my soul, 
My cherish’d friend, my trusty bow], 
The hate and envy that beset me 

Can make me faithless, and forget thee. 


Should I become so wise or weak, 

As leave untouch’d the wine I cherish, 
My former vows of fondness break, 

And let those drops of treasure perish ; 
Should I—a traitor, let them stay, 
And lose their sweetness day by day, 
Till sour, and pale, and tasteless grown, 
*T were drink for enemies alone ; 
The deed were base—unworthy me, 
Unworthy all I’ve sung of thee. 


No; in the ruby of the cup, 

A little sun looks smiling up ; 

And while it smiles and sparkles so, 
Who shall its magic charm forego, 
Or say the vine’s rich fruit was made 
To be neglected and betray’d? 


Olivier might have been a rich pro- 
prietor, and might in time have owned 
more mills, and built himself a better 
mansion in his favourite valley, as mo- 
dern millers have done, had he been 


* That the monks of those days knew how to provide creature comforts, doubtless 


to enable them to go through their arduous duties conformably, is proved by many 
records of the consumption of their abbeys: amongst others, the monastery of Clugni, 
on the Garonne, was remarkable for its extensive cellars, the contents of which 
were of the first quality ; and its larders were filled with the choicest dainties. 
Bodily labour was required by the rules of the order, therefore to support the body 
for the purpose was requisite. An early author, however, who gives an account of 
the abbey, affirms that he saw nothing approaching to labour, save “ shelling beans, 
weeding the garden, and kneading the bread.” So high, however, was the character 


of this order for sanctity, that in England alone there were twenty-seven monasteries 
of Cluniac monks. 
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formed of other stuff than what makes 
a poet— he might have propitiated the 
monks, and endowed their abbey ; but 
he was a happy, careless wight, taking 
no heed for the morrow, enjoying the 
present sunshine like the grashopper 
on his banks, chirping and sporting 
while the sky was cloudless. His mill 
turned as it pleased ; and content with 
whatever it produced, he carried on his 
summer-life of amusement, and never 
cared to stroll beyond the mountains 
that hemmed in his happy valley. 
Unlike the earlier bards, whose lays 
he superseded, he refrained from re- 
paying his enemies the monks in their 
own coin, by vituperation or ridicule, 
and bore their ill-nature merrily. His 
family, fearing that his fortune would 
suffer materially by what they consi- 
dered his dissipated course of life, 
influenced, of course, by priestly ad- 
vice, had him put en curatelle ; that is, 
under the care and influence of these 
tutors. This transaction probably gave 
rise to the following, which does not 
breathe a spirit of deep repentance : — 


My Elixir.—Vau-de-Vire. 


The treasure * that for many a year 
Philosophers have sought, 
I seek not long nor vainly here — 
This mine with gold is fraught ; 
The sparkling grape shall yield me light, 
My goblet be the furnace bright. 


Rich wine the sunbeams shall supply, 
That never drop of water knew ; 
Cider shall be my mercury, 
Whose fruit in golden clusters grew : 
These in my furnace will I throw, 
And see what treasures thence shall 
flow ! 


Though all my wealth I sacrifice, 
Food for these labours to supply, 

I grudge not while I seek the prize, 
And learn such glorious alchemy. 


If by my art, O juice divine ! 

I may at length proclaim thee mine, 

I care not for the angry scowl 

That flashes from beneath the cowl, 
Though all the monks of all the nation 
Have giv'n me excommunication. 


Olivier had not always lived, a se- 
cluded minstrel, in the Vaux de Vire ; 
he had been in stirring scenes, and 
taken part in the enthusiasm produced 
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by the exhortations of the wise and 
tender Agnes Sorel, and the glorious 
example of the heroic and unfortunate 
Pucelle, while Charles VII. was strug- 
gling for his birthright. He is reported 
to have been in the famous battle of 
Fourmigni, a representation of which, 
in quaint painting, is still shewn to the 
visitor of the tapestry of Matilda, at 
Bayeux ; that battle, so important for 
France, and so disastrous for the Eng- 
lish, who were losing, step by step, 
under the ill-fated Henry VI. all that 
his great father had gained. The poet 
is said, however, not to have equalled 
in bravery his predecessor, the minstrel 
Taillefer ; but, like Horace, whom he 
occasionally quotes, appears to have 
ne peace to war. His education 
iad not been neglected. Probably, he 
derived some classical knowledge from 
that very fraternity whose precepts and 
care he so ill repaid; or it might be 
that, like most men of genius, he had 
instructed himself in a great measure, 
and his observation of men and things 
had stood him in stead of better teach- 
ers. That his genius was not for war, 
is evident by the following :— 


My Warfare.—Vau-de-Vire. 


Cwsar was not half so bold, 
As I am in war like this, 
While the sparkling cup I hold, 
And the bowl's full brim I kiss : 
Better wine and song to cheer us, 
Than the sounds of havoc near us. 


This the fort I would assail, 
These the flashes most delight ; 
This the conquest I would hail, 
Valiant in so just a fight : 
Heroes sink to rise no more— 
We, to revel as before. 


Let my face the goblet hide, 

While I quaff the blushing tide ; 
Wherefore should the tempered steel 
Clothe my form from head to heel? 
Let the helm for others shine, 

But my locks with ivy twine. 


’Tis but cold to watch the stars 

From some rampart’s dreary height ; 
We, amidst these happy wars, 

Sit beside the fire all night. 
Let the captain mount the breach, 
Safer sport our revels teach ; 
Truer fame and honour dwell 
In these drops of muscadel. 


a 





* This may, perhaps, be a covert allusion to the learned researches of his pious 
foes ; the elixir of life and powder of projection being the great objects of all study 
at that period —as it continued to be long after, 
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But forget not, while we drink, 
Reason may be with us still ; 
Linger not on danger’s brink, 
Lest they call us vain and ill : 
Pause we here—our warfare end, 
Let us prove good wine a friend. 


This is not the poet’s only song 
exhorting to temperance ; though pro- 
bably his contempt of the pleasures of 
the table, as far as the viands were 
concerned, did not obtain him more 
credit with the portly Cordeliers :— 


Preference of WinewmVau-de-Vire. 
Had Adam shunn’d the meal that spread 
Through all the world such misery, 

And drunk an honest cup instead, 
’T were better far for you and I. 
And lest, as his, such fault be mine, 
I still forswear the table’s feast, 
And live content with rosy wine, 
Wine in good store, and of the best. 
And therefore at the gorgeous board, 
When viands smoke in rich array, 
I turn me from the tempting hoard, 
And tow’rds the wine my glances stray : 
Where the heart points the eye is strain’d. 
Then bid the bowl our bosoms cheer : 
A glass fill’d high—not quickly drain’d, 
1s not a glass we like in Vire. 


Ilis antipathy to water is not con- 
cealed. In one of his lays he has a 
quaint conceit, not a little amusing :— 


The Garden and the Poet. 
Vau-de-Vire. 
Our fiow’rs decline, our gardens gay, 
For lack of moisture fade away ; 
And if I cease this cup to drain, 
Like them I pine for want of rain. 
*T were a sad fate: then fill once more, 
And long the welcome torrent pour. 
My nature like my garden shows ; 
The only difference I see 
Is, water there fresh life bestows, 
While wine alone is fit for me. 


We fear the finances of the poet, 
about the date of the two following 
songs, began to feel the effect of his 
good taste; and we cannot help re- 
gretting that the auguries of his ene- 
mies appear to be fulfilled, who “ pro- 
phesied that late or soon” he would 
become a poor man. In the first, there 
is no doubt that he is discontented ; 
in the second, a forced resignation 
reigns, concluding with hearty abuse 
of the liquor to which he had no 
vocation :-— 
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The Pis-aller.—Vau-de-Vire, 


Although of Lower Normandy 

A native ’tis confest am I, 

I feel my spirit must have come 

From Orleans, its real home, 

Where claret clear as crystal gleams 
And tempts towards its flowing streams. 
My soul a denizen should be 

Where wine is best, and flows most free. 
But money spent, and credit gone, 
Cider must be my drink alone ! 


Water’s Anathema.—Vau-de-Vire. 


Wherefore sing the praise of wine, 
While the golden apple glows? 
Though its juice be less divine, 
Well its fame the Norman knows: 
Orange-flavour’d, gold and bright, 
See it sparkles in our sight ! 


Give the Frenchman* wine at will ; 
Give the old a cup—’tis wel] ; 

Or to woman, for ’twill still 
Clamours of our peace the knell ! 


Let the thirsty German boast 
All the cherms of potent beer ; 
Let the English drink their toast— 
Suits to vulgar souls such cheer! 
Bachelors may, in their mood, 
Perry drink in solitude ; 
All may find some secret worth 
In all juice that springs from earth : 
But for water —’tis the worst 
Bev’rage, poorest, most accurst ! 
Executioner of all 
Generous or good we call ! 
They who drink it, when they sing, 
With loud voice, ‘‘ God bless the king !” 
Merit only, senseless logs ! 
Their monarch should be King of Frogs! 


Basselin had the rare good fortune of 
being a prophet in his own country ; 
and he realised Goldsmith’s wish to 
return amongst his fellow-swains, and 
be looked upon by them with admira- 
tion and delight. We have reason to 
believe that he was satisfied with his 
circumscribed fame; but whether to 
the end of his life he continued in his 
valleys, or whether the decline of his 
fortunes forced him again to the wars, 
is an uncertain point; or whether he 
perished at the siege of Vire by the Eng- 
lish, it is impossible to decide. I am 
inclined to think that the expression in 
a vau-de-vire of the period, which has 
given rise to this latter supposition, 
ought rather to be looked upon as 
raillery :— 





* The Normans at this period did not consider themselves Frenchmen, though, 
from the time of Philip Augustus, Normandy bad been reunited to the crown of 


France. 
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« Hellas! Olivier Vasselin! 
N’orrons nous point de vos nouvelles ? 
Vous ont les Engloys mis a fin?” 


The circumstances of his death are 
not recorded by any historian of the 
time ; and even his zealous admirer, 
Le Houx, makes no mention of it: 
with this, however, we have nothing to 
do. It is certain, that during his life 
he was not only gay, witty, and joyous 
himself, but the cause of the same in 
others, and so continued to the end of 
time. From the period when his lively 
songs delighted the convivial meetings 
throughout the Bocage, the contes and 
fabliaux, which formerly reigned su- 
preme, were eau and if we 
consider the length of some of these, it 
cannot but be a relief to think how 
happy “ @ gay party”* must have been 
“ when relieved from the pressure” of 
such tiresome entertainments, and hail- 
ing the “champagne” of Olivier’s 
sparkling vaux-de-vires. Notwithstand- 
ing the enthusiasm which the lays of 
Basselin excited in the Bocage, it was 
years after his death before he began 
to be thoroughly known throughout 
France. This is scarcely surprising, 
when the situation of his abode is con- 
sidered. The almost inaccessible posi- 
tion of the Vaux in those days of bad 
roads and difficult communication pre- 
cluded the possibility of much inter- 
course with other parts of the kingdom ; 
war, too, desolated the country, and it 
required some years of quiet to bring 
out all the concealed treasures which 
had been hidden to escape its ravages. 
As soon, however, as time allowed, a 
host of imitators spread themselves 
abroad ; the style and manner of Bas- 
selin was generally adopted, and the 
original poet was lost in the mélée. 
The name of voix-de-ville, or vaudeville, 
was given to those songs, and no one 
inquired what was its origin. The 
fanciful etymology which has gained 
ground appeared natural enough, viz. 
that these songs were mots a la mode, 
similar to the passecaille ofthe Spaniards 
—songs sung in towns, or in the streets 
—passerue. The learned editors of 
Basselin’s works have, however, now 
set this matter at rest, and restored to 
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the poet the honour which is his due, 
confirming his just title of “ Vrai Pere 
du Vaudeville.” 


LE HOUX. 


About the middle of the sixteenth 
century another poet became known in 
these romantic valleys, who followed 
closely the steps of the earlier bard ; of 
whom he was so enthusiastic an ad- 
mirer, that it is with some difficulty his 
imitations can be distinguished from 
the originals of Basselin. Not only 
was he imbued with much of the genius 
of Olivier, but the enmity and hatred 
of the former enemies of that poet ap- 
pear to have been reproduced in his 
time,—for he was equally an object of 
reprobation and animosity. Jean le 
Hloux, surnamed Le Romain, was an 
advocate of Vire—one of the most elo- 
quent of his time ; but he neglected his 
profession, as Basselin had done his 
mill, to attach himself to the fine arts. 
He was not only a distinguished poet, 
but a painter. The peculiar bent of his 
genius, however, was towards the com- 
position of convivial songs, in the style 
of his predecessor, The following is 
one of several written on the occasion 
of the Féte of St. Ives, patron of law- 
yers :— 


The Féte-Day.—Vau-de-Vire, 


Ah! gentle, lively month of May, 
The sweetest, fairest of the year,—— 
Hasten thy best—thy nineteenth day : 
Return, with mirth and wine to cheer 
The bard who holds thy memory dear. 


On that bright day is swept from hence 
The toil and labour of the law ; 

Then pleaders prove their eloquence 
In praise of wine,—no pause, no flaw, 
And courts and judge no longer awe. 


Should they from habit wrangle still, 
The same to me—I heed them not ; 
While songs go round, and cups they 

fill, 
By me at least is care forgot,— 
l envy not the highest lot. 


Better to solve the mysteries 

The goblet’s rosy depth displays, 
Than thread the darkest path that lies 

In tortuous law’s uncertain maze. 
Law strews my locks with wintry snow, 
Wine casts youth’s roses on my brow. 





* See the lively song of Moore, “ If ever you’ve seen a gay party.” That 
unrivalled master of the gaie science, immeasurably superior as he is to our miller 


minstrel, has, nevertheless, many touches of wit and gaiety not dissimilar. 
might perhaps as well cite Anacreon himself. 
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Le Houx edited the vaux-de-vire of 
Basselin, having altered their antique 
phraseology into that of his own time, 
now little less obscure. The priests of 
his neighbourhood saw, with much an- 
noyance, the revival of those lays which 
they hoped were silenced for ever, and 
failed not to express their displeasure. 
The bard, however was not to be put 
down without as many struggles as his 
predecessor. Ile thus expresses himself 
in one of his vaux-de-vire, in imitation 
of the older poet, for whose sake he 
suffered :— 


Wine and Wisdom.—Vau-de-Vire, 


Better chant the vau-de-vire, 

Sing the praise of gen’rous wine, 
Than behold the lurking sneer, 
And the double meaning hear, 
From foul envy’s bitter tongue, 
Doing absent comrades wrong,-= 

Blighting thus the glowing vine. 


One may drink, and yet be wise,— 
One may sing, nor yet be mad; 
Wisdom in the goblet lies, — 
Verse and wine make mortals glad. 
Prize we not the nightingale ? 
She has told us many a tale ; 
But the cup has told us more, 
And has yet immortal store. 
Basselin has coined each drop,— 
Let us glean the golden crop ; 
Let us tell how Vire was blest 
While her minstrel she possessed — 
He who drunk and sung the best. 


The continual appearance of similar 
effusions, and the reputation acquired 
by their author, enraged the clergy to 
such an extent, that with one common 
accord they resolved to attack the cul- 
prit in a vital point, and refused him 
absolution till his fault was expiated. 
Perhaps one of his best poems was 
written about this period :— 


The Poet's Vindication. 


1 will not disavow the lays 
1 made in idle hours of mirth, 
Although they merit little praise, 
And from a thoughtless brain had 
birth : 
But were the censure true, that ought 
I breathed in youth, without design, 
Had power to raise one evil thought— 
Which foes alone could deem was 
Mine — 
Did not my lays their malice wrong, 
I'd break my cup, and cease my song! 


Alas! ’tis all too late, I fear, 

My songs, or good or ill, are known ; 
For every vale of lovely Vire 

Learns to repeat them as her own. 
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What is there left for me but this— 
To sing—but better than before ; 
And lest my numbers sound amiss, 
Or have less music than of yore? 
Less envy, and more friends be mine, 
And be the bard forgot in wine! 


At this epoch, the dread of heresy, 
and the necessity of severity to repress 
its growing influence, probably occa- 
sioned the harshness of the clergy; as 
it is not unlikely that Le Houx, like 
most of the thinking spirits of his time, 
might be inclined to liberal notions. 
The following song, supposed to be 
composed on the journey he made, 
with other pilgrims, to Rome, does not 
breathea peculiarly devout sentiment :— 


Song.—The Pilgrims. 


Weare pilgrims doomed to roam 
From the shady vales of Vire, 
Seeking far away from home 
Better hap than waits us here : 
Lest our steps be sad and slow, 
Fill the goblet as we go. 


To forget fair Normandy 
Ill would suit us, chosen few ; 
Let us, while the sun is high, 
All our ancient songs renew ; 
In the shade, as we recline, 
Quaffing cups of generous wine. 


See, the way is long and drear, 
Empty flasks are sorry cheer! 

In the name of every saint, 

Let not weary pilgrims faint ; 
Rome will want full many a prayer, 
If we fail your dole to share. 

Lest our holy zeal decline, 

Give the weary pilgrim wine ! 


This journey to Rome obtained him 
his surname of Le Romain. Whether 
he undertook it as much for amuse- 
ment as devotion, his object appears to 
have been gained, as far as the obtain- 
ing absolution; but he was obliged to 
suppress his edition of the works of 
Basselin for the present. He allowed 
a few years to elapse, and then ven- 
tured on another and an enlarged edi- 
tion. Perhaps it was to expiate this 
crime that he founded eight masses for 
the poor, as we find it recorded in the 
archives of Vire. His death happened 
not long after, in 1616. When wan- 
dering through the beautiful glens of 
Vire, and observing at every twenty 
yards the ivied and thatched roof of 
some romantic mill, and listening to 
the continued murmur of the gushing 
stream, interrupted in its course by in- 
numerable mills, all flourishing, and 
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all at work, one cannot but consider 
with surprise that the poet in his time 
found reason to deplore the decay of a 
commerce which has since then re- 
vived in all its vigour. His lament is 
oetical; but, we are happy to know, 
1as not now the merit of truth :— 


Lament for the Mills. 


I came to lovely Vire once more, 
And saw the ruin spread around, 
Where first our poet’s skilful lore 
The echoes woke with cheerful sound ; 
I asked the valleys and the hills, 
What hand has stopped our tuneful 
mills? 


Our fathers lived these streams beside, 
The snowy fleece their constant care ; 


Our intercourse with the Continent is 
incessant, yet, up to the present date, 
it is obvious enough that we neither 
duly appreciate Germany nor under- 
stand the Germans. The language 
appears to be one especial stumbling- 
block: nor is this obstacle likely to 
be removed soon, as neither a diction- 
ary nor grammar has as yet been 
published in London, by means of 
which it is adequately practicable to 
learn or to teach. Considering our 
manifold connexions with the country, 
this seems odd enough; but is, never- 
theless, true. John Bull apparently 
holds die Deutsche sprache in abhor- 
rence; and every publisher would 
therefore shrug his shoulders at the 
notion of bringing out a new diction- 
ary. Again, the attempts (awkward 
enough sometimes) which are made in 
France, to provide for or imitate Eng- 
lish tastes and habits, are not often met 
with among the Germans, who obsti- 
nately proceed in their ownway. Nor 
is French by any means recognised there 
as the universal medium for convey- 
ance of thought. 

It will pass at Berlin, however, 
which, in other respects, used to be, 
for English visitors, about the most 
unsuitable and uncongenial of all Ger- 
man capitals. For accustomed comforts, 
they might as well seek at Warsaw or 
Cracow. And if the Prussian metro- 
polis be first approached from the 
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And Basselin, our valleys’ pride, 
With music filled the balmy air. 
But now, ye valleys and ye hills, 
What hand has stopped our tuneful 
mills? 

Where rise these thymy banks of ours, 
Where flows our river's silver line ; 
The golden cider, crowned with flowers, 

Might well be deemed a drink divine. 
But this is past: ye vales, ye hills, 
What hand has stopped our tuneful 

mills ? 
Here sang the bard from night till day, 

As sing the birds on every tree ; 

The name he gave his merry lay 

Immortal through all time shall be. 
But oh, ye valleys and ye hills, 

Time has destroyed your tuneful mills ! 







north, through the drift-sands and 
dreary wastes of Liinenberg, the jour- 
ney (notwithstanding recent improve- 
ments in the roads) is enough to create 
a prejudice in a stranger’s mind, which 
will not be thoroughly eradicated till 
he reaches the beautiful scenery of 
Saxony or of the Rhine, or enjoys the 
varied amusements of Miinich or 
Vienna. 

We are absurdly prone to talk 
of Germany and its inhabitants as 
if one generic character pervaded the 
whole, whereas among its thirty-two 
different states there is not only great 
diversity of scenery and climate, but of 
laws and regulations, and even of ha- 
bits and disposition in the people. In 
the north, it must be owned, there are 
large districts, where, with a cold cli- 
mate and unprofitable soil, you find a 
people impoverished, illiterate, and 
miserable. What a contrast, in these 
respects, to the thriving states of the 
Rhine and Maine, or even of the 
Elbe, if (not to speak of Hamburgh) 
you follow its meanderings as far up as 
to the capital of Saxony. 

One's first impressions, on entering 
a strange country, are often ludicrously 
vivid ; and objects, which we afterwards 
meet without the slightest remark, are 
then regarded with absolute wonder. 
I was one of a party quite unused to 
the Continent, who traversed the Liinen- 
berg Heath fifteen years ago, when no 
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adequate attempt had been made to 
improve the roads. With English car- 
riages, the wheels of which were ad- 
mirably adapted for cutting axle-deep 
into the drift-sand, we were four days 
and nights occupied in moving only 
from Hamburgh to Berlin. Out of the 
said drift-sand grows, in boundless pro- 
fusion, a sort of stunted Scotch fir’; 
and as there was then, properly speak- 
ing, no road, and eight or ten horses 
were usually harnessed by long ropes 
to each carriage, it often happened that 
the leaders got astray, out of sight, 
and entangled among the brushwood ; 
whereupon, with exemplary sang froid, 
the ropes must be cut to get rid of this 
obstacle, and with due deliberation 
were spliced or knotted together again. 
This was one of the most frequent oc- 
currences productive of a full stop, in 
a journey which at best progressed 
only at the rapid rate of about three 
English miles per hour. There were 
some diversities of scene, it is true,— 
those consisting of forests of taller 
trees, or tracks of dreary marsh and 
morass, inhabited by myriads of bull- 
frogs, whose choral voices in the dewy 
calm of a summer's eve have enormous 
effect. 

Luckily, we explored this district at 
that best of seasons for travelling, when 
daylight is almost perpetual; and the 
inconveniences of the route, which, 
from want of inns fit to rest at, might 
be in winter somewhat serious, were 
matter of amusement merely. Towards 
the evening of one day, however—I 
forget whether the second or third— 
our party, from want of rest on the 
preceding night, and lack of custom- 
ary refreshments, became desperately 
tired. We had been comforted by as- 
surances that it was practicable to 
reach the town of Kyritz in good time 
for supper; that the accommodations 
there were superb, and our horses were 
changed for the last time: but it 
seemed as if this formidable stage 
would never terminate. Numberless 
were the full stops caused by harness- 
breaking. We drove through tall 
woods, whose gloom overpowered the 
evening twilight ; and, notwithstanding 
the pertinacious music of the posti- 
lions’ bugles, contrived, at a sharp 
turning, to run foul of a large wagon, 
on a part of the road so fashioned, that 
to pass was for some time impracticable. 


re pe 


* What a queer specimen of an inn! 
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But the longest route must have an 
end; and the anxieties of a belated, 
wearied, and famishing party, though 
acutely felt at the moment, are fade on 
retrospection and in description. 

The ridiculous impressions, however, 
which were afterwards made by the 
reception and entertainment at Kyritz, 
remain indelible, merely because, from 
novelty, they were so vivid. Being at 
last admonished that we had actually 
reached that interesting station, we 
looked for the town, but could only 
perceive here and there a heap of ruins ; 
which exciting some surprise, we were 
informed that Kyritz was indeed burnt 
down, but the grand auberge,or gast-hof, 
existed in its pristine splendour. The 
surrounding scenery consisted, as usual, 
of marsh and woodland ; from whence, 
also, the usual voices of the indefatiga- 
ble frogs arose in full and overpowering 
chorus. 

In Germany, as in France, the en- 
trance of a travelling equipage into the 
town intended for a resting-place is al- 
ways accomplished with immense éclat. 
The bugles had for some time been in 
constant requisition to give notice of 
our advent; and now, with enormous 
bruit, and utter recklessness how many 
large stones were in the way (design- 
edly placed there for the purpose of 
snapping springs and axle-trees), also 
merciless disregard of consequences to 
the bystanders (these consisting of a 
herd of long-legged swine), we were 
driven up to the portal of the Sun, 
where the host, with exuberant and (for 
the north of Germany) rare courtesy, 
stood on the steps waiting to receive us. 
In German phraseology, we might ex- 
claim, “ Ach, was fiir ein gast-hof !” * 
It was, indeed, a remarkable edifice ; 
tall and gaunt, like a church -tower ; 
but exhibiting peculiarities such as no 
respectable church-tower ever did ; for 
the front seemed fashioned, a la Teniers, 
in grotesque imitation of a human 
visage! Aloft were two oval-shaped 
windows, placed so as to look like 
eyes, over which a thatched roof pro- 
truded like bristly eyebrows. There 
was a long narrow window in the mid- 
dle, representing a nose, with a small 
square one upon each side ; while the 
front door, with its long, steep, external 
staircase, stood for mouth, chin, and 
cravat. But further, as a protection 
from damp, and in lieu of drains, this 
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unique architectural monster was prop- 

ped up and supported at each corner 

by tall and stout wooden legs. 
% * Bos * i 

Confidence and doubt, hope and fear, 
labour and rest (which past labour 
sweetens), these are pivots on which 
human life revolves. Perpetual com- 
fort, like mere stagnation, will never do. 
It neutralises itself; and even destroys 
life, as the stagnation decomposes water. 
We must have some excitement, what- 
ever be its object ; and were the real 
causes of the politician’s and states- 
man’s anxiety always as palpably be- 
trayed, perhaps they would occasionally 
turn out to be not much more dignified 
than ours at this moment, solely and 
exclusively sedulous to discover whe- 
ther we could obtain competent refresh- 
ments and beds to sleep on. 

Our host, however, was perfectly 
prepared to answer these questions in 
ihe most agreeable manner. Like all 
German landlords, he was a fat, broad- 
faced man, with a cap on his head, and 
a pipe in his mouth, having a large 
meerschaum bow], which formed through 
life one leading object of his care and 
attention : also, like Caleb Balderstone, 
he was disposed to boast the more in 
proportion as his means of entertain- 
ment were slender. 

“ Landlord, can we have supper and 
apartments ?” 

* Ach, mein Gott, I should think so. 
All is already prepared. Magnificent 
eating, superb lodgings; and as for 
drinking, am I not myself the best 
beer-brewer in all Germany ?” 

We are strangers, and know not as 
yet how to judge ofall this; but, after 
dragging for so many hours through 
the sandy desert, are most willing to 
believe it. We gladly ascend the high 
flight of steps. Our host is indeed 
prepared ; but as we had not sent, 
par estafette, any previous intimation, 
the preparations consist merely in this, 
that Hannchen has jumped out of bed, 
and, in sad dishabille, now appears with 
a light in her hand, and that Hans has 
been repeatedly summoned, though he 
still continues snoring. 

By a very narrow, winding stair, and 
holding by an old greasy rope, we 
ascend to the grand salle a manger, 
a room large enough, it is true, and 
where the solitary candle brought by 
Hiinnchen only “ makes darkness vi- 
sible.” But the place looks desolate 
aud ruinous ; the windows are broken ; 
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and the mildewed paper hangs from 
the wall in great lappets, which wave 
in the wind admitted through the frac- 
tured casements. Moreover, though the 
month be “ rosy June,” yet the weather 
is rigorously cold, and our first demand 
is to havea fire; but this is imprac- 
ticable, for, alas, the chimney is “ ver- 
stoppt ;” and it is agreed that a fire 
shall be kindled, and supper served 
in another apartment, which, though 
smaller, is more beguem, that is, more 
comfortable, and besser meublirt, that 
is, better furnished. We remove to a 
small square room, where an enormous 
stove, plated with porcelain, protrudes 
upon the floor; and where also stand 
two beds, a table, which has obviously 
been fashioned in the days of Bar- 
barossa, and chairs, which belong to 
the comparatively modern and luxu- 
rious era of Frederic William I. The 
table is of old black oak, with carved 
legs, which from age have become pa- 
ralytic, and totter sadly, and it is of 
remarkable height; whilst the chairs, 
though inordinately high-backed, are 
otherwise made like nursery chairs, 
with seats extremely low, and puffy 
feather cushions, on which we flop 
down, and in amazement look up at 
the lofty table. In short, the so-styled 
bequemlichkeit of this apartment is an 
absolute mockery and caricature of 
comfort. 

But the entertainment, that is, the 
promised banquet, the luxuries and 
apparatus of the table, make the 
strongest impression. Our host con- 
fesses with regret that he has no soup 
(though we never dreamed of such a 
thing) ; and, in lieu thereof, having first 
covered the table with a damask cloth, 
he produces an enormous bowl of curds 
and cream, which he flanks with two 
stupendous crystal cylinders, each more 
than a foot high, and holding more 
than a quart of coal-black beer, from 
his own brewery ; and there is also an 
immense loaf of black bread. Thirsty 
and hungry as we are, this most extra- 
ordinary and incongruous mixture ex- 
cites, nevertheless, a peal of laughter. 
We ask whether this be all that he can 
produce for supper, and whether he has 
any good wine, as the black beer, par- 
ticularly if associated with a mess of 
curds and cream, would not altogether 
suit an English palate or constitution. 

“ God forbid that this should be all !” 
said he; “ it is only pour commencer, 
and for pastime till supper is ready.” 
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Then he began, like Caleb Balder- 
stone, to reckon on his fingers :— 

“You shall have magnificent cételettes 
d'agneau,” said he ; “ fish from the lake 
in the duke’s pleasure-ground ; confec- 
tionary of every kind ; roasted venison : 
all that princes could desire for supper. 
And as to wine, the reigning duke him- 
self has none better than there is now 
in my cellar. I have genuine Johannis- 
berger, Riidisheimer, and Hochheimer, 
of every age and price.—Aha! here 
comes lannchen with the first entrée.” 

This first production of his cuisine 
was a large ragout, composed, I believe, 
of lamb, pork, veal, or whatever could 
be got, chopped into morsels, and then 
stewed with all sorts of vegetables—in 
short, a hodge-podge, well enough 
suited for a healthy, but by no means 
for a bilious stomach. With regard to 
wine, we ordered the best and most 
expensive, whereas our landlord had 
in truth only one sort ; but when Eng- 
lish travellers are on the field, the 
boasted redlichkeit (that is, honesty) 
of a German innkeeper is of course 
laid on the shelf. The wine, however, 
was an old Rhenish, of excellent qua- 
lity, and preserved in bottles, sosulien, 
I believe, to the north of Germany, 
and such as never by any chance reach 
England. They are extremely tall, and 
fashioned like a wasp, or elongated 
hourglass ; as if the inventor pleased 
himself with the notion of having two 
bottles in one, or one placed a top of 
the other—a more special and deter- 
minate kind of magnum bonum. The 
drinking glasses, too, were of a kind 
such as I never observed before or 
since. Green in colour, capacious in 
calibre, but extremely short in stature, 
like a fat, swollen carcass, having feet 
without legs. The contrast between 
those tall grenadier bottles, with their 
waspish waists, and the pot-bellied 
dwarf glasses, was irresistibly ridi- 
culous ; and yet more grotesque were 
the efforts we made to partake of the 
banquet in an orderly manner, when 
seated on the low eider-down cushions 
of the high-backed chairs, and looking 
up at the lofty table ! 

Next course presented carp, served 
in jelly, cold, and a mess of crayfish, 
accompanied by sweetmeats (that is, 
preserved cherries, and other trash) ; 
the fresh-water crayfish being superior 
to frogs and snails, only inasmuch as 
they are still more disgusting reptiles, 
and taste more strongly of mud. But 
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the dénotiment, the climax, was to 
come ; and as the landlord brought in 
the dish, he announced it in a tone of 
great triumph : 

“ Wildpret !” (i.e. game), he ex- 
claimed ; “* wildpret for the herrschaft, 
and another bottle of genuine Riidis- 
heimer, anno 1765. Here is indeed 
supper for princes! Let alone, Hann- 
chen,” added he to the girl; “ don’t 
you know that gentry always eat sweet- 
meats along with game? It is a mag- 
nificent piece, your excellency, and has 
been in sauce for these three months.” 

All this eulogy referred to a dish 
containing an unsightly mass, resem- 
bling a huge coal-cinder or lump of 
charcoal; which, however, we were ex- 
pected to receive with due respect, as 
equivalent to a superb haunch of ve- 
nison. It had been pickled for months 
(in vinegar and honey, I believe), and, 
as abovesaid, was now roasted into 
charcoal. It proved edibie, neverthe- 
less, and was therefore soon consumed. 
Black bread formed our desert; and 
another bottle of Riidisheimer con- 
cluded the banquet. 

Our friend, the landlord, was per- 
fectly aware that we then intended to 
sleep, and that he had promised us beds, 
which, however, turned out to be sheer 
humbug. There were but four unoc- 
cupied in the house, namely, German 
heds of the smallest size, which could 
by no means be divided among ten 
people. Besides, as he observed, 
“ Who would think of going to bed, 
unless from illness, after daybreak ?” 
Ilis own purpose was now served, and 
he felt eager to finger the cash; his de- 
mand amounting to the very moderate 
sum of about six pounds. I therefore 
betook myself to the post-house, indi- 
cated here by royal or ducal arms, and 
ordered horses instanter, following up 
my demand with divers shouts, execra- 
tions, and threats. Experienced tour- 
ists, on the Continent, seldom think of 
sleeping except in a carriage. Another 
hour brought us once more into tra- 
velling array, six horses to each equi- 
page, and the postilions blowing a gay 
réveillée on their bugles, whilst the red 
glow of the eastern sky heralded the 
rising sun. 

x 4. * a = 


At Berlin we designed to have stayed 
some time ; and would have done 90, 
had not the best hotel in this eapital 
turned out abominably bad, and more 
expensive than Long’s or the Clarendon. 
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But though Berlin, as already hinted, 
is among the last of continental towns 
with the manners and habits of which 
an English visitor is likely to assimi- 
late, yet unless we get rid of English 
prejudices, we shall of course assimilate 
nowhere, but pass the time in con- 
tinued objurgations for want of so-styled 
comforts, which abroad are never 
dreamed of. This remark will seem 
lamentably trite; but I did not mean 
to stop here. It might be a new and 
useful affix to an English road-book 
for Germany, if I should set down the 
special capabilities and accomplish- 
ments which the traveller ought to 
possess, if he intends really to enjoy a 
residence there :— 

Imprimis (but this is a negative qua- 
lification), he must not be particular 
and fidgetty about the furniture and 
interior arrangements of his dwelling- 
house, otherwise it is probable that, 
even at this day, the best hotel in 
Berlin will appear to him like a house 
bewitched or bedevilled. It will, it is 
true, have large rooms, all communi- 
cating one with another en suile— 
mirrors and gilded mouldings @ la 
mode Frangaise ; but there will be an 
absence of customary furniture, a 
ghastly emptiness and air of antiquity 
around him, which are exceedingly 
perplexing. Nor for some time will 
he be able to perceive the great ad- 
vantage of sleeping, especially in sum- 
mer, upon a feather-bed, with another 
bed of exactly equal size for a coverlid. 

2dly. (And this is so important, that 
it should have stood first), he ought to 
be a great lover of tobacco, and con- 
noisseur as to its quality ; also a con- 
noisseur of meerschaum pipe-heads and 
cherry-tree tubes. With regard to 
ladies, it is indispensable that they 
also should entertain no dislike of 
tobacco-smoke, because, whether ap- 
proved or not, it will inevitably be 
met with in abundance. 

3dly. At dinner, he must entertain 
no prejudice against such delicacies as 
krebsen suppe (crayfish soup) ; venison, 
pickled, larded, and then roasted to a 
cinder ; pork chops, stewed with green 
peas and brown sugar; sauer kraut ; 
with a hundred other dainties that are 
not met with in England. 
4thly. In the country where Luther 
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flourished, it is hardly practicable for 
any one to live happily, who is not 
impressed with the beauty and truth of 
the great reformer’s distich :— 


“« Wer nicht liebt wein weib und gesang, 
Er bleibt ein narr sein leben lang,” * 


As an inferential consequence, it is re- 
quisite that the traveller must appre- 
ciate Rhenish wine as the best possible 
beverage ; for it may be relied on that 
old hock, or Steinberger from Wiirtz- 
burg, was the liquor to which Luther 
refers ; and the stranger who does not 
willingly apply the supernaculum test 
of approval to this, must content him- 
self with water or black beer, for he 
will every where call for port wine, 
and in some places even for cognac, 
in vain. 

Sthly. In order to feel comfortable 
and at home, he must at once conform 
to the habits of other people ; that is 
to say, must rise and breakfast every 
day at six o'clock, have déjetiné a la 
Jfourchette at ten, dine at one or two 
o'clock, and spend his evenings at the 
theatre, 

6thly. He must have a taste for 
German metaphysics, poetry, romances, 
and the drama; with perfect facility in 
perusing their best authors. 

7thly. A taste for and practical know- 
ledge of concert music. 

8thly. A willingness to bear, not 
only with the protracted formalities 
and numberless courses which will 
sometimes occur at a German dinner- 
party, but sufficient patience to endure 
upon occasions that most remarkable 
and elsewhere unheard-of entertain- 
ment called an “ aésthetical tea” (of 
which more hereafter). 

9thly. A disposition to talk in Ger- 
man, rather than in French. Of course, 
the latter will pass current in all good 
society; yet it is not advisable nor 
preferable. 

Various other desiderata might be 
reckoned up; but whoever is fully 
prepared according to the above pro- 
gramme, may derive much amusement 
from a residence at Berlin; whereas, 
without such previous qualifications, 
he had better move from thence as soon 
as possible, and get back to the parish 


of St. Marylebone or St. James. 
. * . . * 





Who loves not women, wine, and song, 


A fool must be his lifetime long. 
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And this, then, is Berlin! I believe 
no stranger can be set down in the 
street denominated “ Under the Lime- 
trees” (especially if it happen in the 
summer season), without being favour- 
ably impressed by this capital, where, 
notwithstanding cold climate, a situa- 
tion far inland, surrounded mostly by 
sand wastes, and various other disad- 
vantages, a spirit of improvement, with 
true German pertinacity, seems to have 
been kept up incessantly, from its 
foundation up to the present hour, 
and which has been developed to a 
degree elsewhere unexampled through 
the last ten or fifteen years. The prin- 
cipal street, above mentioned, is about 
250 rods (or 1600 yards) long, and 
about 14 rods broad ; and in the mid- 
dle are six rows of flourishing lime- 
trees, which now waved in the summer 
wind, and displayed their brightest and 
freshest green. This delightful allée for 
foot-passengers was first planted by the 
Electress Dorothea, in 1699; and has 
since been carefully preserved as the 
chief ornament of the town ; such union 
of park scenery with the bustle of the 
most crowded street being peculiar to 
Berlin. Indeed, it is hardly possible 
to imagine a more exhilarating pro- 
menade for those who are thoroughly 
aware how much of good society, what 
treasures of science and art, and what 
varied amusements, are concentrated 
within the immediate neighbourhood 
of those trees. To the mere angaffer 
(gazer), whose mind is only “ the mind 
of his own eyes;” the scene, of course, 
will soon become tiresome. He will 
meet with princes, dukes, and che- 
valiers, wearing stars and ribands—— 
will see the levees assemble, and cri- 
ticise the German carriages and horses ; 
but, after the first day, will vote such 
“ goings-on ” a bore, and long for 
change. 

If, however, the Prussian capital is 
duly considered, with reference, as al- 
ready mentioned, to its disadvantages 
of locale, and the improvements which, 
notwithstanding, have constantly pro- 
gressed, it may almost be characterised 
as the most thriving town in Europe ; 
and scarce any where else can be found, 
within a similar space, so great a num- 
ber of public institutions which are de- 
serving the attention of strangers. To 
enter into a minute description of these, 
within the limits of a magazine article, 
would be of course impracticable ; and 
a mere catalogue of the different schools, 
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associations, places of public entertain- 
ment, museums, &c., would fill up at 
least two columns. 

The royal museums must, of course, 
be visited ; and here, as in other Ger- 
man capitals, the interest and value 
attached to the collections are im- 
mensely heightened by the force of 
German industry and perseverance in 
arranging the multifarious contents, 
and preparing ilustrative catalogues. 
This remark applies particularly to the 
Egyptian Museum, kept in the so- 
styled palace of Mon-bijou, under the 
management of the celebrated collector 
Passalacqua, who has bestowed almost 
unparalleled labour on a classification 
of the curiosities, and on perfecting his 
catalogue raisonnée, which has been the 
work of several years. It affords, pro- 
bably, the largest collection of Egyptian 
antiquities that can be met with in any 
one place of the known world (not for- 
getting those at the British Museum). 
We find thousands of the most curious 
papyri in excellent preservation, and 
mummies by hundreds, of every con- 
ceivable age and station in life, from 
the era of the Pharaohs to that of the 
Greeks and Romans. More especially 
we may admire the rare specimens of 
household furniture, personal ornaments 
in gold and precious stones, working 
tools and musical instruments, a do- 
mestic medicine chest complete, wea- 
pons, dried fruits and embalmed ani- 
mals, a number of the largest tomb- 
stones, with hieroglyphic carving, and 
the articles preserved in statu quo, 
which were discovered by Passalacqua 
at Thebes, in the mausoleum of a high- 
priest. But, as already said, the effect 
of all this on the spectator’s mind de- 
pends on the admirable arrangement 
and illustrative powers of this eminent 
collector and distinguished hieroglyphic 
scholar, 

On similar grounds, the new royal 
museum, built by his present majesty, 
deserves great praise ; and its rotunda, 
having a lofty cupola nearly eighty feet 
from the ground, has a grand and im- 
posing effect. The collections here are 
extensive in various departments ; but 
the statues, amounting in number to 
about three hundred, and the picture 
gallery, are the objects best suited for 
a stranger's attention, who has time 
only for a cursory inspection. Besides 
the king’s cabinets, those of the royal 
societies, of unions independent of the 
state, and of private individuals, to 
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which access can easily be obtained, 
are almost numberless. And not merely 
the king’s library, which is under the 
care of the learned Dr. Wilcken, author 
of the History of the Crusades, but about 
thirty more, belonging to various esta- 
blishments, including several of the old 
churches, are open to literary men, 
when in quest of historical or scientific 
data. 

With regard to public societies and 
institutes, we have, in this small capi- 
tal of only 250,000 inhabitants, not 
merely a guid pro quo for every such 
establishment which can be found in 
London, but several to which we can- 
not boast any equivalent, and which 
well deserve our imitation. In this 
respect, take for example the Berlin 
Society for the Cultivation of Foreign 
Literature, an object which in England 
is not merely neglected, but, if we may 
judge by the almost total absence of 
contemporary European publications 
at the British Museum and our uni- 
versity libraries, must be held in 
downright abomination!* The others 
at Berlin are too numerous to reckon. 
We have the various military, medical, 
and surgical schools ; the Royal Uni- 
versity, the Royal Academy of Science 
and Art, which boasts for its members 
a list elsewhere hardly equalled; we 
have the Society of Arts, and Artists’ 
Association; that of Natural History, of 
Physics, and Geography ; a society for 
the cultivation of the German, and 
another for that of the Greek language ; 
gardeners’ and agricultural societies ; 
educational societies; ditto for the im- 
provement of trades, manufactures, and 
architecture ; ditto for copperplate en- 
graving and woodcuts ; with hundreds 
more which escape the commentator 
who writes merely from recollection. 
To all this be it added, that there is no 
town where, mutatis mutandis, the me- 
chanical arts thrive better than at Ber- 
lin. The iron and bronze-founderies, 
the cotton factories, gold and silver 
wire ditto, fire-arms and swords ditto, 
with a thousand others, are highly 
esteemed throughout the Continent. 
And, lastly, I may observe, that the 
communities at Berlin evince a dis- 
position, somewhat rare among the in- 
land towns of the Continent, to adopt, 
as rapidly as possible, whatever is 


* Some change has of late years taken place at the British Museum, with regard 
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worthy of imitation in foreign parts. 
For example, the fine effect which is 
now produced “ under the lime-trees,” 
by the introduction of gas-light, instead 
of the old-fashioned lamps, “ few and 
far between,” waggling on ropes, which 
were the only mode of street illumi- 
nation when I first visited Prussia. 

Among other prevalent errors, it is 
not unusual in England to characterise 
the Germans as being heavy, dull, and 
phlegmatic, in which respect we con- 
fuse them with the Dutch, who cer- 
tainly are so. But, although we meet 
with examples enough of operose, plod- 
ding perseverance, especially among 
the German Jiterati, yet the prevailing 
trait among the inhabitants of Prussia, 
and of almost every state, if compared 
with the English, would certainly be 
liveliness and susceptibility, rather than 
dulness and phlegm. Hence the 
variety of their public amusements; in 
particular their partiality to constant 
rural excursions, and to concerts and 
petty banquets enjoyed al fresco. The 
German, whatever be his rank and 
pursuits, seems always determined to 
make the most of his lifetime. With 
this view, he rises every morning at 
six o’clock or earlier, when his hot 
coffee and milch brod—in short, an 
English breakfast, is punctually served. 
Thereafter he proceeds to the fulfilment 
of whatever duties depend on his 
own head and handiwork; and be it 
specially observed, the horrid condition 
of existence without pursuit or em- 
ployment, of being obliged to say, 
* When it was morning, I wished for 
the night; and when it was night, I 
sighed for the morning,” is almost un- 
known to the Germans. Idleness is 
every where held in abhorrence; nay 
more, it is repudiated by the laws 
under every state. 

Our friend having risen at five or six, 
may continue his employments uninter- 
ruptedly till one ; but if refreshment is 
wished for,a déjetiné a la mode Frangaise 
(usually a hot ragout and a bottle of 
wine), is customary about half past 
nine. Dinner is served at one o’clock; 
and, for those who choose to follow 
the example of royalty, this principal 
business of the day, as Dr. Johnson 
thought proper to style it, will cause 
but a brief suspension of industry ; 





to the introduction of German literary journals, &c., and we hope the example will 
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for the King of Prussia’s invariable 
habit, even when he has distinguished 
guests around him, is to rise from table 
within about half an hour; and, as 
every one, of course, must rise along 
with him, the Prussian gourmand, of 
course, never looks on the king’s in- 
vitation as the harbinger of a banquet, 
but rather of what is called on ship- 
hoard, a banyan day. After dinner, 
business is resumed, except on oc- 
casions when, at a private house, there 
is a grand ‘“ ¢tractament,” in which 
case the conclusion of the banquet 
merges into the commencement of the 
evening’s amusements; which are, the 
theatres, the numberless concert-rooms, 
aésthetical teas, or excursions into the 
country. By nine or ten o’clock the 
theatres, &c., are usually closed, and 
he has time for an hour’s promenade 
*‘ under the lime-trees,” and for a 
supper-party from eleven till twelve ; 
but it would be looked on as remark- 
able schwarmarey (i.e. dissipation) if 
he should sit up later. 

This. whole page has been digressive, 
for I intended merely to speak of the 
public entertainments, among which the 
theatre is pre-eminent. I do not mean 
to say that the Berlin theatre is the 
best in Germany, nor is it by any 
means the only one where the reigning 
prince may be regarded not merely 
as patron, but manager and director. 
Neither will I speak of the theatres at 
Miinich or Vienna as superior; for it 
so happens, that I have been more 
deeply impressed with the power of 
theatrical representation at the small 
towns of Darmstadt and Weimar, than 
at any of the other three. But the 
Berlin theatre flourishes to a degree 
unknown in England, where the be- 
haviour of our audiences is often 
abominable, and always stupid; and 
where the stage business is neither con- 
ducted by, nor contemplated on, such 
principles as can secure an entire de- 
ception,—an actual escape from the 
affairs of the daily working world, into 
the imaginary one represented by the 
scene. 

A citizen of Berlin, living, we shall 
suppose, near the Brandenburg Gate, 
having wound up his affairs for the 
day, and at five o’clock in the after- 
noon taking his cup of coffee, glass of 
Crambambiili, and pipe of genuine 
Varinas, takes also a promenade with 
his family “ under the lime-trees,” 
without, perhaps, the previous intention 
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of going to any place of public amuse- 
ment; but it suddenly rains, or, on 
passing the theatre, the sudden thought 
strikes him ; and, in their usual walk- 
ing costume, the party take their seats 
in that house which is every. night 
honoured with the presence of the 
sovereign. Here there is no noise, no 
confusion, no bawling nor fighting in 
the galleries ; moreover, there are no 
“ dress-circles,” where parties stare at 
one another ; but the audience are kept 
in a dim twilight, the effect of the 
lights being so managed, that attention 
is fixed solely on the stage, and 
deception becomes almost perfect. 
Further, we do not find that miserable 
discrepancy betwixt the acting of the 
favoured and flourishing star, and the 
starveling underlings, which is too 
often witnessed in this country; but 
every performer is perfect and energetic 
in his part, and our citizen escapes for 
the time from all his cares into an 
ideal world. How different is all this 
from the goings on of a London house, 
where the glare of light, the parade 
of dressed people distracting attention 
from the scenes, and, too often, the 
riot and noise of a brutal mob, entirely 
destroy the illusion, and stamp us in 
comparison as a nation of barbarians ! 
At Berlin, during our short visit, 
still survived, though with evidently 
breaking health, that most singular 
being, Hoffmann, the novelist, formerly 
known in England from some of his 
odd stories having been translated, and 
yet more from the notice bestowed on 
him by Sir Walter Scott. So rare a 
combination of accomplishments and 
eccentricity, if it can be paralleled 
among the enthusiastic, sensitive, and 
persevering Germans, could not, I im- 
agine, be found any where else in the 
world. At once a man of business 
holding official rank, a first-rate mu- 
sician and composer, an_ excellent 
artist, a most original author, and, 
though stigmatised by his calumniators 
as a devotee to the bottle, yet exhibit- 
ing a degree of industry and patience 
in all his pursuits, such as the most 
ascetic member of a temperance society 
would find it no easy matter to equal. 
In all his undertakings he was qualified 
to excel, but music was his forte. 
This had been his resource in days of 
poverty and privation, when other em- 
ployments failed, for superior talents 
in the management of an orchestra will 
always command respect in a country 
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where good concert music. is regarded 
almost as a necessary of life. As a 
limner he might have excelled in por- 
trait-painting ; but, for the most part, 
confined himself in practice to bizarre 
conceptions and ludicrous caricature. 
llis literary sketches, grotesque and 
odd as they all are, yet exhibit a 
vivida vis and sharpness of outtine, 
which no mere voluptuary could im- 
part. In fact, the zest with which he 
partook of a devilled biscuit and bottle 


Notwithstanding the prevalence of 
sandy deserts towards the north, and 
the flatness for the most part of the 
country round Berlin, yet, by a rapid 
drive along a fine chaussée, we can 
suddenly change the scene to one 
which is, by nature as well as art, 
interesting and beautiful. The various 
lakes formed by the river Havel, which 
surround the town of Potzdam, con- 
trasting with the wood-crowned hills 
in its vicinity, have an effect on which 
the poet or landscape-painter delights 
to dwell. Amid the varieties of this 
town and neighbourhood, the particular 
scene and sphere of the great Frederick’s 
activity remains nearly as he left it. 
With mingled sadness and wonder, 
one beholds those petty adornments in 
the house-fronts of which the monarch 
was especially proud, and to which he 
always exacted a tribute of applause 
from strangers ; those houses, too, which 
once formed the palaces of his nobility, 
ministers, and generals, but which are 
now sometimes tenanted by humble 
artisans, or may be rented for “ an old 
song” by refugees of ruined fortune, 
who can live ex prince at Potzdam, on 
means which elsewhere would not raise 
them above the grade of extreme 
poverty. 

Frederick’s taste in architecture and 
landscape-gardening appears, indeed, 
to modern eyes, not much better than 
that exhibited in his poetry; but, 
though no mortal would now think of 
reading the latter, almost every one 
will survey with deep interest the 
pleasure-grounds and so-styled palace 
of Sans Souci, the whole site of which, 
when the king commenced his opera- 
tions, was an ugly waste or morass. 
This deserted residence consists merely 
of a long suite of apartments on the 
same floor (one leading into the other), 
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of old wine may obviously be ascribed 
to the wear and tear caused by his 
acute feelings and the enthusiastic 
ardour with which he followed out 
every employment. To the same 
cause, of course, may be imputed 
Schiller’s partiality to a glass of cham- 
pagne at midnight, after which he 
would renew his labours, declaiming 
aloud, and becoming completely iden- 
tified with his immortal heroes. 
i Fo # : 
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and having in the middle a handsome 
marble saloon, with a cupola roof. 
The building stands on an eminence, 
from whence the prospect across the 
terrace-walks of the garden is exten- 
sive and beautiful; but it may be 
doubted whether the indomitable hero 
of the seven years’ war ever contem- 
plated it with much interest. That 
branch of “ aésthetics” (in plain En- 
glish, the science of taste), which re- 
lates to the association of our emotions 
and expressions with the brightness or 
gloom of the sky, with the verdure or 
decay of the fields and forests, and all 
the varied phenomena of external na- 
ture, had been little cultivated in his 
day. And besides that cultivation is 
necessary, it is obvious enough that there 
are persons whose natural sensibility 
(or “ sensitivity”) to such impressions 
is exceedingly obtuse ; whence, by the 
way, is derived an important, though 
indirect illustration of the difference 
betwixt mind and the material frame 
which it here possesses. If the vivid 
impressions derivable from external 
nature depended on the senses merely 
(which it is true are at present the 
indispensable conductors thereof), then 
every man whose bodily organs are 
not imperfect, might be roused by the 
same scenery to the same degree of 
inspiration which is evinced by the 
poet. Every peasant might become a 
Burns; and of the banditti who sur- 
round Moore as he gazes on the setting 
sun, each would be too much occupied 
with his own soliloquy to wonder at 
that of his leader. But, though Words- 
worth has apprised us of the “ many 
poets that are sown by nature, yet 
wanting the accomplishment of art,” I 
suspect there are also many individuals 
to whom the susceptibility for poetical 
impressions is altogether denied, as in 
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others we find no proper “ sensitivity” 
for music. In such cases, instead of 
saying that the ear for music is want- 
ing, we ought to say that the mind is 
especially obtuse; for as to the cor- 
poreal instrument of hearing, i per- 
forms its functions well enough, and 
so does the ear of a calf or swine, 
though neither will evince much plea- 
Sure at a sonata. 

Within the mansion, as my reader 
of course already knows, every article 
of furniture and every book on the 
shelves remains precisely as at the hour 
of the king’s death. As we enter his 
private apartment, all the painful and 
repulsive anecdotes connected with 
that event force themselves on memory. 
* * * * There stands his elbow- 
chair, on which, for several months, he 
remained both night and day, strug- 
gling with disease, but still indulging 
at intervals in that voracity which, of 
course, aggravated every symptom, and 
occasionally giving vent with bitterness 
to his conviction that, with the dis- 
organisation of his earthly frame, his 
existence or consciousness of existence 
must terminate for ever; a conclusion 
which is not one whit more consistent 
with sound philosophy than it is with 
religion, The mind is at present in 
so far dependent upon matter, that, 
without the gift of material organs, it 
could derive no impressions from that 
world of multifarious phenomena which 
we call material nature. Let it be at 
once granted that those material in- 
struments are destroyed by the process 
of disease and death ; but to what does 
this amount? Merely that they are 
withdrawn from the mind, as wine may 
be withdrawn from a wine-glass. And 
let it be granted that the whole world 
which we now call material nature is 
withdrawn also; but surely the with- 
drawing of the given materials to the 
use of which we have hitherto been 
accustomed, is no proof of the de- 
struction of mind, nor of recollection. 
identity, or any one of its faculties. 
The wine-glass is not destroyed, though, 
when the wine is withdrawn, it ceases 
to be a wine-glass, and is only an 
empty vessel waiting to be replenished 
with wine, or some very different fluid, 
as the case may be. Granting, as 
above said, that by the process of death 
we are deprived of that which we at 
present empirically know as material 
nature, is it not much more probable 
that the mind, with all its faculties, 
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remains as a recipient for another 
nature which at present we cannot 
possibly know, but which we may 
term spiritual nature, than that the said 
mind should be destroyed and put to 
no further use ? 

It is a common fallacy to maintain 
that all inquiries into subjects of this 
kind are vain and dangerous ; whereas, 
obviously enough, the vanity and 
danger result noi from the uature of 
the subject, but the needless blunders 
of the investigator. Had Frederick 
studied metaphysics in the school of 
Immanuel Kant (to whom he did offer 
some homage) instead of trusting to his 
French authorities, his conclusions pro- 
bably would have been very different ; 
but the habits of a king and commander 
of armies are not very consistent with 
philosophical abstraction. The man 
who is constantly occupied with the 
concerns of this world as an experi- 
mental and niaterial sphere, must not 
be harshly censured if he should form 
rash and wrong notions of transcend- 
entalism. 

Frederick has ever been styled great, 
and it may be worth while to notice, 
in this respect, his leading character- 
istics. Imitator as he was of the 
French poets and philosophers, yet in 
the conduct of his own proper affairs 
he exhibited, in a most extraordinary 
degree, all that pertinacity of purpose 
and indefatigable industry which are 
so peculiar to the German character in 
its best phasis. Thus he afforded one 
of the few examples which are on 
record of a spirit so resolute as to be 
quite unchangeable by the current of 
events, however adverse. Beaten and 
baffled he might be, but this was 
merely in outward contingencies ; the 
individual man remained precisely the 
same as if no defeat had occurred. In 
that respect la force de circonstances 
was tried against him in vain. Signal 
as the overthrow might be, he would 
still cleave inexorably to the same pur- 
poses, and wield his broken sword 
with the unconquerable conviction 
that, ere long, he would obtain another. 
In order to be convinced how rare is 
this pertinacious decision of character, 
we need only try how many military 
leaders it is possible to name, who 
were able to sustain defeat with minds 
thereby unimpaired and spirit still in- 
domitable. Among such, old Bliicher 
stands pre-eminent ; for, having been 
beaten, he seemed not to care a rush ; 
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though, during the operation, he, of 
course, resisted most furiously. (Vide 
the records of his disaster at Liibeck). 
The only method whereby it was pos- 
sible to upset his mind, was by keep- 
ing him in a state of idleness. Ac- 
cordingly, when Prussia submitted to 
the yoke of Buonaparte, Bliicher, with 
all the world against him, stood alone, 
obstinately cherishing the conviction 
that this degrading state of affairs was 
not irremediable ; but, as it was im- 
possible to obtain omeey from the 
Berlin cabinet, he could only vent his 
wrath in words, and became at once 
an invalid and a madman. It is su- 
perfluous to add, that when once more 
mounted, and at the head ofa troop, 
his wonted health and equanimity re- 
turned to him instanter. The Swedish 
general, Banner, and the eccentric Su- 
warrow, have been described as exhi- 
biting the same immutability of cha- 
racter; but the number ofinstances that 
can be cited is, I suspect, very small. 
Among great commanders, Napoleon 
affords a striking instance how fatal is the 
lack ofsuch pertinacity. Elated beyond 
measure when victorious, ambitious 
and overbearing then, he could by no 
means endure defeat with unimpaired 
magnanimity. His disposition seemed 
to change with changing circumstances. 
Had it not been for this weakness, and 
if, after the battle of Waterloo, he had 
still continued to grasp his battle-sword, 
however broken, as old Frederick in a 
like position would most certainly have 
done, Napoleon would, in all pro- 
bability, have remained Emperor of the 
French at least, though no longer the 
despot of all Europe. But his mind 
changed ; and, instead of still raising 
his arm in defiance, he held out his 
hand pacifically to welcome Ruin, 
though without having formed any 
previous calculation how he and Ruin 
were to arrange partnership together. 
Of course, there was no want of courage 
in all this, but the unity of purpose was 
lost, which old Frederick would have 
died rather than abandon. Napoleon’s 
notion of appealing to the generosity 
of the British people, and being still 
great in his abdication, proved a sad 
blunder; and his once ostentatiously 
expressed intention of writing the 
history of his own victories was given 
up for petty squabbles with Sir Hudson 
Lowe, whose powers of tormenting as 
a gaoler increased according to the 
increased irritability of his victim. 
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But enough of such digressions, 
which are excusable, however, because 
the interior of the great Frederick’s 
residence has been so often described, 
that I need scarcely say more about it. 
The only other room besides the king’s 
which excites particular interest, is 
that which used to be occupied by 
Voltaire, and in which stands his 
writing-table covered with velvet once 
white, but literally plastered with ink, 
as if in the fury of composition he had 
numberless times upset the ink-pot. By 
way of memento of Sans Souci, I took 
a sketch of this table with its dimen- 
sions, and have since had several made 
in the same fashion, which proved very 
serviceable. In this room, as in Fred- 
erick’s, how many anecdotes crowd on 
recollection of the celebrated man by 
whom it was once tenanted! For innate 
power and for demonstrations of that 
power, for variety of talent and in- 
defatigable industry, Voltaire surely 
deserved all the admiration which he 
excited. The dark shade of his cha- 
racter was solely caused by the want 
of sound principles to guide and direct 
his activity. The old stories of his 
introduction to the Prussian here, who 
gave him a first audience when in bed, 
wrapt in blankets and shivering with 
an ague-fit, of their intimate friendship 
and subsequent enmity, are amusing up 
to the present day. I quite forget what 
caused the quarrel, but such result 
was little to be wondered at; for how 
can friendship be firmly supported, 
except upon the basis of mutual agree- 
ment on immutable and _ universal 
principles? If both parties (or either) 
be governed by mere caprice, vanity, 
or self-interest, what stability can be 
expected for their intercourse? Yet 
so it is with most friendships. They 
are commenced from a similarity of 
tastes or objects to be aimed at: but 
tastes are liable to change, and self- 
interests to clash; and with the fluc- 
tuating basis, of course, perishes the 
superstructure. 

To the north of the palace is the 
level ground, whereon, every morn- 
ing, the monarch was wont to in- 
spect his troops, whom he dis- 
ciplined in times of peace as well as 
of war with a degree of merciless 
rigidity, worthy of the tyrant as por- 
trayed by Baron Trenck. On _ the 
south is the pleasure-garden, laid out 
in the old French or Italian style, 
with its terraces, temples, fountains, 
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exotic plants, and shady walks, afford- 
ing, as already said, a beautiful and 
extensive landscape, which includes 
the new park and palace, the town of 
Potzdam situated on an island formed 
by the Havel, the marble palace, the 
pyramid and peacock island, with a 
thousand other objects worthy of the 
stranger’s attention; who, by the by, 
when he returns into town, ought 
specially to admire the prospect from 
each of the bridges). * * * # 
Among the good traits of old Fred- 
erick’s character, I should incline to 
reckon his fondness for dogs ; and be- 
fore leaving Sans Souci, every visitor is 
directed to observe the burial-ground 
of his favourites close by the palace, 
where their graves are all marked, and 
monuments erected. Besides the paint- 
ings and statues in the different apart- 
ments, there used also to be a picture- 
gallery of considerable extent, and con- 
taining some excellent specimens of 
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the Italign school; and there is the 
long, narrow gallery, extending all the 
length of the building, in which the 
king used to take exercise in bad 
weather. 

Upon the whole, Potzdam is not 
only more agreeable as a residence, 
but more interesting as a show-place, 
than Berlin. There are four other 
palaces to be inspected besides that of 
Sans Souci, among which the old and 
new schloss are curious and magnificent 
in their way; and in order duly to 
appreciate F rederick’s character (which, 
perhaps, it may seem that I have not 
treated with fitting respect), it will be 
proper to visit the almost numberless 
public institutions which owe their 
existence here to his unparalleled zeal 
and activity. But our stay was far too 
short; I had time only to admire the 
prospect, and look at Frederick’s elbow- 
chair, and Voltaire’s writing-table. 

* * A * 


No. III. 


DRESDEN, WEISSENFELS, AND WEIMAR. 


The route from Potzdam to Dresder: 
is rough enough, in all conscience. 
The roads are certainly notlike English 
ones ; but we are no longer troubled 
with the drift-sands, nor are the inns 
deficient in refreshments. Besides, we 
now feel tolerably accustomed to our 
new mode of life. Things get better, 
and can scarcely be worse than they 
were in the district of Liinenberg. 
We have become Continentalised ; 
and, in travelling, are always well 
content, if besides black beer and black 
bread, we can have a bottle of old 
hock and some pickled venison, roasted 
to a cinder, for dinner. 

Whoever delights in pure country 
air and romantic scenery (a decided 
contrast to that of Berlin) will find 
Dresden a most pleasant residence, 
provided always that he is not deficient 
in the qualifications which, as essential, 
I have specified in my first chapter. 
Here (at Dresden, I mean) we obtain 
ample accommodation upon one and 
the same floor of a large, old-fashioned 
hotel, in a uarrow street close to the 
royal palace and magnificent chapel, 
also to the celebrated picture-gallery, 
which has been so often described, to 
the fine old bridge across the Elbe, 
and the terrace-walk overlooking the 
river. And here, about three weeks 
were spent very pleasantly, a good 


part of our time being occupied with 
excursions through the varied and plea- 
sant environs, from whence the town 
itself always forms a beautiful and 
interesting object in the distance, bear- 
ing great resemblance to Florence in 
its locale and tout ensemble. Our 
evenings were spent at the theatres or 
in literary circles. 

Now, be it allowed me to introduce 
a few lines in defence of the entertain- 
ment denominated “ aésthetical tea,” 
which has been so often laughed at by 
foreigners. Occurring as it does at 
the ordinary hour of an (early) English 
dinner, this alone is enough to excite 
ridicule. But, let it be remembered, 
the German day always commences 
with breakfast at six in the morning, 
after which it is broken by déjetiné 
at ten o’clock, and by dinner at one. 
By six o’clock, all business is wound 
up, and the aésthetical tea takes place 
at the time when it is customary to 
attend the theatre or concert-room ; 
moreover, it presents for its leading 
object the private recitation of some 
new literary composition ; in short, 
affords a divertisement similar to that 
of the theatre, but in another form. 
As to the aésthetical tea being looked 
upon as a “ ¢ractament,” or banquet, 
such a notion is out of the question. 
We should as little dream of such a 
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thing as we would expect it in London 
during those hours of the afternoon 
which are usually devoted to exercise 
in Kensington Gardens or the Park. 
The aésthetical tea commences at a 
time of day when people are at leisure, 
and free for the reception of whatever 
impressions may be made on them by 
music, declamation, or spectacle of any 
kind. At nine o’clock, when the lite- 
rary entertainment is over, it may be 
followed up with a banquet, no doubt ; 
but to mix the two together would be 
as absurd as to insist on having a table 
with grouse-pie and champagne in your 
box at the theatre. 

We accepted an invitation to a party 
of this kind without the slightest dis- 
position to laugh at the affair; on the 
contrary, contrasting it with “ goings- 
on” in England, which are much more 
wearisome, and have no rational but or 
purpose. We have already so far 
given into the German mode of life as 
to dine willingly at three or four 
o’clock ; and have, moreover, con- 
vinced our host and his attendants that 
we do not require many courses, with 
various entrées, but are better pleased 
with one good dish, and with one sort 
of wine. This arrangement puzzles 
him at first, and puts him out of his 
way; but from the moment when he is 
made to comprehend that we are willing 
to pay in the same ratio for a compact 
brief dinner as for a multifarious and 
protracted one, he comes into our plans 
with the utmost cordiality. 

The house of Madame **** is beau- 
tifully situated near the royal gardens, 
and her establishment such as would in 
London indicate a revenue of at least 
2000/, per annum. We find in the 
entrance-hall liveried servants, exotic 
plants, paintings, and statues. Having 
ascended to the first floor, we are re- 
ceived in an oddly shaped saloon, or 
anteroom, in which are several works 
of art, tables strewed with illustrated 
books (mostly English), and where we 
meet only the lady of the house. The 
aésthetical party are in the inner apart- 
ments, and they now listen to a very 
beautifully performed air on the harp, 
accompanied by the voice ofa first-rate 
melodist. The folding-doors are open, 
through which we observe the com- 
pany all seated and arranged, rather 
formally, in a circle; but of this they 
reck not, for they are seriously ab- 
sorbed and critically interested by the 
music, At first, the hostess assigns us 
VOL, XXI. NO, CXXI. 
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chairs in the anteroom, and seats herself 
by us till the performance is over. 
When the song is ended, she brings 
out, one after another, such members of 
her party as she thinks we shall most 
like to become acquainted with ; and, 
the introductions having taken place, 
we are moved into the salle intérieur, 
where our chairs within the circle 
await us. Refreshments of all kinds 
— coffee, liqueurs, ices, &c.—are then 
proffered by the servants. As new- 
comers, we attract some notice ; and the 
conversation addressed to us fs, ofcourse, 
literary and aésthetical. Especially an 
intense interest is evinced, and divers 
questions are put with respect to the 
goings-on of the literary world in Eng- 
land, and to the habits and peculiarities 
of its leading representatives. For, be 
it particularly observed, that whilst we 
remain absolutely stolid and indifferent 
to the immense variety of literary per- 
formances which are brought forth by 
Germans, and duly advertised by the 
Leipsic fair catalogues, they, on the 
contrary, keep the strictest watch over 
all the productions of the British press. 
No sooner is a new work of any toler- 
able pretensions announced in London, 
than there arises a competition among 
German translators who shall have the 
first copy ; and it is almost superfluous 
to observe that the versions are, for the 
most part, admirably well executed. 
The literary lion of the evening is 
Ludovic Tieck, whose name has by 
some means or another become fa- 
miliar in this country, though his mul- 
tifarious writings remain, of course, as 
little known or understood as if they 
had never been published ; in fact, the 
better part of them would require a de- 
gree of skill in adaptation which hardly 
any translator in this country has as yet 
exhibited. But Tieck’s industry and 
various acquirements, independently of 
his original works, entitle him to great 
respect ; and, en passant, | may remark 
that his translation of Don Quixote is, 
without exception, the best that has 
ever been produced. This evening, in 
compliment to the strangers, he reads 
one of his lectures on the old English 
school of dramatic poetry, with refer- 
ence especially to the precursors of 
Shakspeare. This being concluded, 
and having apologised to the party for 
detaining them so long with his own 
lucubrations, he submits the question 
whether it would be agreeable to them 
to hear the last act of a new drama just 
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completed by a young literary friend 
(one of the Chevalier von Houwald’s, 
I believe). Ilaving, in the first place, 
given a brief sketch of the plot from its 
commencement, he proceeds to read 
his friend’s production with a degree of 
animation which he had by no means 
bestowed on his own. The sincerity, 
force, clearness, and melody with 
which he recites the impassioned parts 
of the dialogue have an effect irresisti- 
bly attractive,—the more so, as contrast- 
ing with his habitual mildness of tone 
and nonchalant calmness of demean- 
our. One perceives that he is tho- 
roughly in earnest,—that he not only 
approves what he reads, but is inter- 
ested by it. Nor do the audience 
‘merely pretend to approve, and sit 
‘¢ with sad civility and aching heads.” 
They, also, are interested listeners, and 
they admire with discrimination. 

In Tieck’s countenance, attire, and 
manner, there is nothing of that oddity 
which sometimes accompanies the lite- 
rary character. On the whole, he has 
rather the cut of an English country 
gentleman than of a professed author ; 
and his strongly marked features wear 
a bland and benevolent expression, 
with an indication, now and then, by a 
movement. of the lips and twinkle of 
the eye, that he is not without a pro- 
pensity to sarcastic humour. 

When he concludes the play, there is 
applause, of course; and thereafter we 
have some critical remarks, mostly 
suggestions of improvement or altera- 
tion. And then the conclave breaks 
up, but not till we have received three 
or four invitations to similar meetings. 
It must not be supposed that dinner- 
parties are fallen into desuetude in 
Germany ; the aésthetical tea is often 
followed up by an invitation to a grand 
“ tractament” at the same house for 
the very next day. 

* * 


Most willingly should we have re- 
mained longer at Dresden, where there 
is a facility for drawing from Leipsic 
enormous stores of books; and within 
the range of a moderate walk one may 
always find great diversity of scene 
and amusements. But how different 
were our feelings in this respect from 
those of an English family then esta- 
blished here, whom we had occasion to 
visit! Their house was delightfully 
situated, commanding an extensive 
view of the river and its romantic 
banks. Having in some measure 
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learned to conform to the early hours 
of German society, we were not a little 
surprised to find the family at break- 
fast, though it was past twelve o'clock, 
and seated in a room of which the 
floor was closely carpeted, and the 
windows (though in the heat of sum- 
mer) were draperied with red moreen 
curtains. Not a single symptom of 
literary occupation was visible, nor 
any work of art, except a water-colour 
drawing of **** Hall, in Yorkshire, 
which hung over the fire-place (for the 
room happened to have an open camine 
instead of a stove). The only intel- 
lectual pabulum seemed to be derived 
from English newspapers, with which 
the room was profusely littered, and of 
which a new parcel had just been 
opened. 

On the countenances of the whole 
party, ennui, deep-seated, almost un- 
eradicable ennui, was expressed in the 
most legible characters. That which is 
Anglicé styled comfort, they did or 
might possess in the fullest extent,— 
for they had competent fortune ; but it 
was comfort degenerating into down- 
right stagnation. The lessee of this 
mansion and gardens (by the way, he 
afterwards shot himself out of sheer 
ennui) had nothing on earth to do but 
to enjoy his income, or save it if he 
liked. But he arrived in Saxony pre- 
judiced against the Germans. He 
knew not one word of their language, 
and had never made a rational effort to 
attain it. His family were equally ig- 
norant. Moreover, he cared not for 
music. He did not smoke tobacco ; 
nor would the most exquisite old hock 
compensate in his estimation for the 
want ofa bottle of old, crusted, dry port 
from Carbonell’s cellar. Further, he 
was one of the people to whom by na- 
ture has been denied susceptibility for 
the charms of scenery [the calf sees the 
bloomy meadows with material eyes as 
clear as those of the poet] ; and though 
he took his daily ride as far as the ro- 
mantic town of Meissen, or to the fron- 
tier of the Saxon Switzerland, it was a 
ride “ for the wholesomes” merely, be- 
gun with a rueful spirit of mechanical 
submission ; and, though glad when it 
was over, he returned quite as languid 
and bilious as before he went out. 

During our short visit to this interest- 
ing family, I happened to be rather 
loquacious in my approval of Dresden 
and its neighbourhood. I spoke of the 
fine climate, the vineyards, and ex- 
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uberant orchards; the walks and 
drives ; the castles of Konigstein and 
Pilnitz ; the maison du bois, or new 
palace; the Gothic chapel, and its ad- 
mirable music; the old town of Meis- 
sen, the so-styled Switzerland, and the 
scenes of many battles ; the museums ; 
the unparalleled picture-gallery, et- 
cetera; regretting that, having made 
appointments at Frankfort, I should be 
obliged to leave Saxony forthwith. 

Strange !” exclaimed he; “ what 
the mere love of novelty will do in 
some cases!” (of weak minds he, no 
doubt, meant to say.) Had you 
been doomed to reside here as long as 
I have done, you no doubt would have 
thought very differently. In the shoot- 
ing season there is, indeed, some 
amusement, and that has been my only 
resource. Heigho! a most dolorous 
country !” 

* But you can have books, music, 
the theatre, and good society.” 

* Books, plays, and music, very 
true ; but all German or Italian, of 
which I comprehend neither words nor 
notes. As to the society, what can be 
more tiresome? The sole choice is 
between stiff, proud, pompous, beg- 
garly, German noblesse, or a set of 
dreaming, half-crazy ene 
poets, and poetesses. All the rest ig- 
norant boors, shopkeepers, and swind- 
lers. Rely on it, the only way, if you 
are compelied to . | in this d—d 
country, is to forget if possible where 
you are, and pass as much time as you 
can in sleep. This at least has been 
my plan. Last winter was infernally 
cold, and I seldom got up till two or 
three o'clock. By the by, when did 
you leave down?” 

Such is the mood of mind (and the 
picture is far from being exaggerated) 
which is too often to be found among a 
certain class of our countrymen, whom 
circumstances have induced (or re- 
duced) to live on the Continent. They 
submit to their situation as to an in- 
voluntary exile; and instead of ascrib- 
ing the ennui which they suffer to its 
true cause—their own ignorance and 
obtuseness— persist in laying all the 
blame oftheir discontent on the country, 
the climate, and the people. 

He 2h CS 


One of the most remarkable pecu- 
liarities about Germany is the deserted 
capitals ; the small towns once boast- 
ing their schloss, or palace, which they 
still have, in ruins, and where there 
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once prevailed the bustle and anima- 
tion of a petty court. In divers of 
these residenzes, nowadays, there pre- 
vails * ein stilles leben,’ a dead-and- 
alive system of existence which can 
scarcely be described; in some in- 
stances, too, the surrounding scenery is 

uite as desolate and sombre as that of 
the wildest district of the Scottish high- 
lands; and the once gay palace, with 
its skeleton windows open to every 
blast, stands like a huge spectre frown- 
ing over the inhabitants, and silently 
warning them how mutable and transient 
are all human power and prosperity. 
To this class of towns, now in their 
decadence, belongs Weissenfels, on the 
Saale, notable for its ruined-schloss and 
proximity to the fatal field of Liitzen ; 
but in my estimation more directly in- 
teresting, as being the residence of the 
late Adolph Miillner, one of the most 
distinguished of German poets and 
journalists, 

Bred to the law, having taken his 
doctor’s degree, and practising as an 
avocat, Miillner did not begin to pub- 
lish poetry till at a time of life when 
authors once active in the service of the 
Muses are apt to leave it off for em- 
ployments more worldly; but he then 
produced on the public mind a sudden 
and powerful sensation. Like Hoff- 
man, this author shewed a strange mix- 
ture of characteristics which rarely 
blend together. In his personal figure 
‘* more fat than bard beseems,” and in 
his conversation. more inclined to 
humour and irony than to grave re- 
mark, he might be set down for one of 
the last persons in the world who are 
likely to become inspired by the tragic 
Muse. But, on the contrary, Miillner 
was by nature extremely susceptibie of 
those aésthetical impressions derivable 
from the solitude and gloom of scenery 
like that of the environs of Weissenfels, 
which are by no means unromantic. 
He has emphatically termed his best 
play the “ production of a dreary au- 
tumnal month ;” and in its predomi- 
nant imagery it is exactly such a com- 
position as might naturally arise in the 
mind of a recluse wandering through 
the sombre woods on the banks of the 
Saale in a dull November day. And, 
though not a musical genius, he had in- 
tense perception of the beauty of versi- 
fication. Moreover, he was excess- 
ively fastidious, and would twist and 
twine a stanza or paragraph five hun- 
dred different ways before it met his 
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own approbation. James Hogg used 
to say that he worked his poems ona 
slate. Miillner was in the habit of 
working both his prose and verse with 
a pencil, on parchment, which admit- 
ted of erasure ; and at this rate one 
skin, the contents being always copied, 
might serve him a lifetime. And, so 
far as I remember, he was the first 
writer who brought on the stage a truly 
successful drama framed in octo-sylla- 
bic verse, on the model of Culderon 
and Lopez de Vega,—a trick of art 
which could hardly have been achieved 
in any other northern country except 
Germany ; for nowhere else is the 
language capable of so much flexibi- 
lity. 

Perhaps I dwell too long on the 
character of Miillner, who is scarcely 
known even by name in England. But 
genius, whose leading trait is the pur- 
suit of one cherished object, mentee 
of difficulties, is interesting in every 
phasis. I do not, of course, mean to 
say that the production of a tragedy in 
Calderonic verse is attended with any 
immense difficulty. But will it easily 
be credited, that at a place so lonely 
and impoverished as Weissenfels, Ho- 
frath Miillner, himself the leading star 
of his troops, the manager and stage- 
manager, got up in excellent style a 
private theatre, on which every piece of 
his own composition, of Houwald’s, 
and his other friends, were acted expe- 
rimentally? In words and in theory, 
indeed, the getting up of a private 
theatre may seem practicable enough ; 
but next comes the more formidable 
question, where to find competent 
actors? In his retirement, however, 
and with an income not, [ imagine, 
much exceeding 150/. per annum, 
Miillner surmounted every obstacle. 
He also produced several annuals, 
with quaint and original embellish- 
ments, entitled Plays written for a 
Private Theatre, which may well be 
classed among the curiosities of litera- 
ture. Besides, he could not comfort- 
ably exist without having some literary 
journal always on the anvil. For some 
time, he edited the Morgen Blatt, but 
upon some dispute with its proprietor 
established a strange production, en- 
titled the Midnight Journal, with a de- 
vice in the first page representing a 
ship tossed in a storm, terrific rocks, 
and a waning moon. The contents of 
this eccentric paper were almost ex- 
clusively from his own pen. 
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Miillner’s success had raised against 
him a host of critics, with whom he 
kept up a perpetual warfare ; but it 
seemed to me that his embittered ve- 
hemence was only pretended, and that 
he laughed in his sleeve at the con- 
tentions, though so actively engaged in 
them. The Hofrath’s usual habits of 
life were sufficiently odd. He would 
never retire to rest till sunrise,—so that 
in the early part of the day he disap- 
peared altogether; but would emerge, 
and roam about the country in the af- 
ternoon. When occupied in original 
composition, he always preferred work- 
ing at the very dead of night,—com- 
mencing at eleven o'clock, and con- 
tinuing to write busily till four in the 
morning. For all this he assigned 
divers reasons. The whole world was 
then quiet; and, before going to rest, 
his own family, in reference to his 
habits, wished him good morrow, 
though they themselves were going to 
bed. Besides, he maintained that the 
circulation of the blood being always 
quickest at midnight, the state of the 
brain was thereby improved. Pro- 
bably, by such habits he accelerated 
his death, which at iast was owing to a 
fit of apoplexy. 

Weissenfels dwells on recollection, 
merely because it was the abode of 
Miillner,—for we stayed there only one 
night. We arrived about five o'clock, 
p.M., when the Hofrath, as the people 
here styled him, was abroad on his 
usual morning ramble; but at six he 
joined us at dinner, which, as he ob- 
served, suited him exactly for déjetné 
a la fourchette. As already noticed, 
his figure was stout, and his features 
were without one trace of the wear and 
tear of authorship. I remember he 
wore old-fashioned half-boots, and had 
on his finger a large diamond ring, 
with which he had been complimented 
by one of the royal family of Prussia, in 
return for the dedication of a play. 
Never did any mortal appear more 
disposed for mirth and good-humour 
than the Hofrath, whose leading trait, 
for that evening at least, was “ aban- 
don.” Our broken German, and _ his 
own awful attempts at English, formed 
one source of merriment ; but the con- 
versation never flagged for an instant, 
—for ifa word failed on ouvir part, he 
was, of course, willing to take ak 
Italian, Latin, or whatsoever came up- 
permost, instead. Of his remarks, 
however, any that have dwelt on my 
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recollection were of caustic and satiri- 
cal character. Scarcely was it possible 
to extort from him one word of ap- 
proval for the existing and contempo- 
rary authors of his own country; and 
as to the prevalent popular taste, he 
declared that it became always more 
and more depraved, and he had, there- 
fore, determined not to write another 
tragedy, seeing that fiddlers and farce- 
writers were far more encouraged and 
applauded than even the best of poets. 
* # 


At Weimar, one leading character- 
istic of the place is its air of deep 
tranquillity and seclusion. In_ this 
respect, it may be compared to the 
country residence of an English no- 
bleman—a duke, for example,—where 
to the castle and park is also affixed a 
small town,—only with this notable dif- 
ference, that at the English duke’s town 
you would probably find no literati, no 
booksellers’ shops, no theatre, concert- 
rooms, museums, and pleasure-gardens ; 
whereas, at, Weimar, we find again in 
miniature all the public institutions 
and entertainments which we have ad- 
mired on a grand scale at Dresden or 
Berlin. And thus, by shifting about 
among the thirty-two different states, 
one may have constant variety; but 
the most agreeable kind of resting- 
place is certainly one of the minor ca- 
pitals, combining at once the advan- 
tages of rural quietness and forest 
scenery, with the civilisation and com- 
forts of a town residence. At Weimar, 
one, indeed, feels as if not in town, but 
rather in a remote country situation, 
where the people seem contented with 
little, where turf-fires are burned to 
save wood, and where, if there is no 
want, there is, at the same time, little or 
no luxury. It is a situation admirably 
adapted for the recluse and contempla- 
tive student, and accordingly has been 
the abode not only of Goethe, but of 
Wieland, Schiller, and so many other 
distinguished authors, that, if I could 
remember names, half a column might 
be filled with them. In the grand 
duke’s park, which adjoins the little 
town, the old trees are as fine as any 
that can be found in England; and 
though the common people are ad- 
mitted as daily visitors among rare 
exotics, statues, and ornamental edi- 
fices, not a leaf is injured, nor any 
object defaced. 

Here, it is almost superfluous to ob- 
serve, that Goéthe was then the great 
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lion, to whom every stranger, if in the 
slightest degree tinged with literature, 
wished to be introduced. Cold, and 
often sarcastic as he was in manner, and 
by no means easily accessible to au- 
thorlings of his own country, he seldom 
refused to see English visitors. From 
sheer neglect, I had not provided my- 
self with a letter of introduction to the 
great man, though one had been kindly 
offered by a friend at Berlin. I there- 
fore ventured to wave ceremony, and 
to try an experiment. Ilaving written 
hastily on a slip of paper the words (in 
English), “ A humble student from 
***® would be thankful for a short au- 
dience,” I sent it up, accompanied by 
a visiting card. In German phrase, 
this was done um eine probe zu machen, 
—to put him to the proof whether he 
woul also despise ceremony, and 
shew good nature enough to excuse the 
effrontery of the so-styled humble 
student, who at that time might still 
have said,— 


“ Crowns in my purse I have, and goods 
at home, 
And so am come abroad to see the world.” 


His excellency was dressing, but my 
petition was not refused. The allusion 
to the first scene in Faust had been ap- 
preciated as I expected, and we were 
directly ushered up to the drawing- 
room, which, as well as I can recollect, 
was most plainly furnished. It was a 
long apartment, or, I should say, there 
were two rooms communicating by 
folding-doors that stood open; and 
from a private door in the distance, 
after we had waited some time, came 
forward Goéthe, at a slow, majestic 
pace, and, as described in a former 
number of Recina, much like an ap- 
parition from another world. This ex- 
pression may seem odd, but will bear 
analysis. As characteristic of the said 
apparition, there was old age, with a 
costume doubtless modern, yet which, 
notwithstanding, looked perversely an- 
tique, owing, perhaps, to the pow- 
dered hair of the wearer, and a gross 
mismanagement of the neckcloth. His 
figure was tall and gaunt, and his attire 
a jong blue surtout, considerably too 
wide; in fact, it fitted no better than a 
dressing-gown. His visage, once seen, 
could scarcely ever be forgotten ; but 
(the portraits usually sold not being 
very accurate) the best notion I can 
give of it is by repeating that his fea- 
tures in their cast generally had consi- 
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derable resemblance to those of the 
late John Kemble, though with a very 
different expression, Goéthe’s being 
much more grave and stern. The 
most remarkable point, however, about 
his physiognomy and ¢out-ensemble was 
the obviously still existing, though 
latent and subdued, energy; for, not- 
withstanding his ghostlike calmness, 
and the wear and tear visible in his 
countenance, one felt instinctively con- 
vinced that he could still speak if he 
chose to do so, with the same powerful 
voice which had roused Goetz, of Ber- 
lichingen, from the grave, and caused 
a revolution in literature. 

The great poet advanced silently, 
and with a demeanour as if completely 
absorbed in his own thoughts, yet at 
the same time with an expression which 
indicated that he was considering whe- 
ther the strangers who thus uncere- 
moniously intruded on him were, or 
were not, worthy of being honoured 
even with a single word. The deci- 
sion, to this extent at all events, was in 
our favour; for he said, holding my 
card in his hand, “ You requested an 
interview. Am I right in supposing 
that you are Mr. , of whom I 
have already heard from my friends, 
the minister at Berlin, and 
Hofrath Miillner?” A direct answer 
was hardly needed, and all formality 
now ceased, We, that is to say, the 
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great poet and the humblest of students, 
had at least this much in common, that 
we had divers mutual acquaintances ; 
for example, Sir Brooke Boothby, Mr. 
Mellish, and other Englishmen, who 
had resided at Weimar, of whom 
Goéthe talked very willingly. As to 
his own works and literary fame, he 
would not utter one syllable, and 
seemed wholly immovable either by 
praise or blame. Like Tieck, and our 
other friends at Dresden, he was, how- 
ever, extremely desirous to hear all 
that we could tell him respecting lead- 
ing characters among English /iterati, 
—of whom, it is superfluous to say, 
that Scott and Byron interested him 
the most. But whilst speaking of 
both, with ample deference as dis- 
tinguished men, he could by no means 
be led into hearty praise of either one 
or other on account of their works. I 
am convinced that, among the pecu- 
liarities of the German character is to 
be reckoned a most intense develope- 
ment of the organ of ideality; and can 
believe that Gocthe, perpetually haunted 
by a clear conception of excellence, 
attainable perhaps, though never yet 
attained, felt disgusted, or at least dis- 
appointed, with all the literary produc- 
tions which he had read,—not by any 
means excluding those which he had 
himself written. . 
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CH-S Y-LL-WPL-SH, ESQ. TO SIR EDWARD LYTTON BULWER, BART. 
JOHN THOMAS SMITH, ESQ. TO C—S Y-—H, ESQ. 


NOTUS. 


Tue suckmstansies of the folloing harticle are as follos : — Me and my friend, the 
sellabrated Mr. Smith, reckonised each other in the Haymarket Theatre, during 
the paformints of the new play. I was settn in the gallery, and sung out to him 
(he was in the pit), to jine us after the play, over a glass of bear and a cold 
hoyster, in my pantry, the famly being out. 

Smith came as appinted. We descorsed on the subjick of the comady ; and, 
after sefral glases, we each of us agread to write a letter to the other, giving our 
notiums of the pease. Paper was brought that momint; and Smith writing his 
harticle across the knife-bord, I dasht off mine on the dresser. 

Our agreemint was, that I (being remarkabble for my style of riting) should 
cretasize the languidge, whilst he should take up with the plot, of the play; and 
the candied reader will parding me for having holtered the original address of my 
letter, and directed it to Sir Edward himself; and for having incopperated 
Smith’s remarks in the midst of my own. 


Mayfair, Nov. 30, 1839. Midnite. 

Honrabble Barnet !— Retired from 
the littery world a year or moar, I 
didn’t think anythink would injuice 
me to come forrards again; for 1 was 
content with my share of reputation, 
and propoas’d to add nothink to those 
immortial wux which have rendered 
this Magaseen so sallybrated. 

Shall I tell you the reazn of my re- 
appearants ?—a desire for the benefick 
of my fellow-creatures? Fiddlestick ! 
A mighty truth with which my busm 
laboured, and which I must bring forth 
or die? Nonsince—stuff: money’s 
the secret, my dear Barnet,— money 
—l'argong, gelt, spicunia. Here's 
quarter-day coming, and I’m blest if I 
can pay my landlud, unless I can ad 
hartificially to my inkum, 

This is, however, betwigst you and 
me. There’s no need to blacard the 
streets with it, or to tell the British 
public that Fitzroy Y-ll-wpl-sh is short 
of money, or that the sallybrated hau- 
thor of the Y——— Papers is in pe- 
skewniary difficklties, or is fiteagued by 
his shuperhuman littery labors, or by 
his famly suckmstansies, or by any 
other pusnal matter: my maxim, dear 
B, is on these pints to be as quiet as 
posbile. What the juice does the 
public care for you or me? Why 
must we always, in prefizzes and what 
not, be a talking about ourselves, and 


our igstrodnary merrats, woas, and 
injaries? It is on this subjick that I 
porpies, my dear Barnet, to speak to 
you in a frendly way ; and praps you'll 
find my advise tolrabbly holesum. 
Well, then,—if you care about the 
apinions, fur good or evil, of us poor 
suvvants, I tell you, in the most candied 
way, I like you, Barnet. I’ve had my 
fling at you in my day (for, entry 
nou, that last stoary* I roat about you 
and Larnder was as big a bownsir as 
ever was),— I’ve had my fling at you ; 
but I like you. -One may objeck to an 
immence deal of your writings, which, 
betwigst you and me, contain more 
sham scentiment, sham morallaty,sham 
poatry, than you’d like to own; but, in 
spite of this, there’s the stuf’ in you: 
you've a kind and loyal heart in you, 
Barnet—a trifle deboshed, perhaps ; a 
kean i, igspecially for what’s comic (as 
for your tradgady, it’s mighty flatchu- 
lent), and a ready plesnt pen. The 
man who says you are an As is an As 
himself. Don’t believe him, Barnet ; 
not that I suppose you wil,—for, if I’ve 
formd a correck apinion of you from 
your wucks, you think your small- 
beear as good as most men’s: every 
man does,—and why not? We brew, 
and we love our own tap—amen ; but 
the pint betwigst us, is this stewpid, 
absudd way of crying out, because the 
public don’t like it too. Why shood 
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* See the last remarkable tale of Mr. Y-——sh, in Fraser’s Magazine, 
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they, my dear Barnet? You may vow 
that they are fools; or that the critix 
are your enemies; or that the wuld 
should judge your poams by your 
critticle rules, and not their own: you 
may beat your breast, and vow you are 
a marter, and you won't mend the 
matter. ‘Take heart, man! you're not 
so misrabble after all; your spirits 
need not be so very cast down; you 
are not so very badly paid. I'd lay 
a wager that you make, with one 
thing or another—plays, novvles, pam- 
phlicks, and little odd jobbs here and 
there — your three thowsnd a-year. 
There’s many a man, dear Bullwig, 
that works for less, and lives content. 
Why shouldn't you? Three thowsnd 
a-year is no such bad thing,—let alone 
the barnetey: it must be a great com- 
fort to have that bloody hand in your 
skitching. 

But don’t you sea, that in a wuld 
naturally envius, wickid, and fond of a 
joak, this very barnetcy, these very 
cumplaints,— this ceaseless groning, 
and moning, and wining of yours, is 
igsackly the thing which makes people 
laff and snear more? If you were ever 
at a great school, you must recklect 
who was the boy mos‘ bullid, and 
buffitid,and purshewd—he who minded 
it most. He who could take a basting 
got but few ; he who rord and wep be- 
cause the knotty boys called him 
nicknames, was nicknamed wuss and 
wuss. I recklect there was at our 
school, in Smithfield, a chap of this 
milksop, spoony sort, who appeared 
among the romping, ragged fellers in a 
fine flanning dressing-gownd, that his 
mama had given him. That pore boy 
was beaten in a way that his dear ma 
and aunts didn’t know him: his fine 
flanning dressing-gownd was torn all to 
ribbings, and he got no pease in the 
school ever after; but was abliged to 
be taken to some other saminary, where, 
I make no doubt, he was paid off ig- 
sackly in the same way. 

Do you take the halligory, my dear 
Barmet? Mutayto nominy—you know 
what I mean. You are the boy, and 
your barnetcy is the dressing-gownd. 
You dress yourself out finer than other 
chaps, and they all begin to sault and 
hustle you ; it’s human nature, Barnet. 
You shew weakness, think of your dear 
ma, mayhap, and begin to cry: it’s all 
over with you; the whole school is at 
you—upper boys and under, big and 
little ; the dirtiest little fag in the 
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place will pipe out blaggerd names at 
you, and take his pewny tug at your 
tail. 

The only way to avoid such con- 
sperracies is to put a pair of stowt 
jedien forrards, and bust through 
the crowd of raggymuffins. A good 
bold fellow dubls his fistt, and cries, 
“ Wha dares meddle wi’ me?” When 
Scott got his barnetcy, for instans, did 
any one of us cry out? No, by the 
laws, he was our master; and wo be- 
tide the chap that said neigh to him! 
But there’s barnets and barnets. Do 
you recklect that fine chapter in 
Squintin Durward, about the two fel- 
los and the cups, at the siege of the 
bishop’s castle? One of them was a 
brave warrier, and kep Ais cup; they 
strangled the other chap—strangled 
him, and laffd at him too. 

With respeck, then, to the barnetcy 
pint, this is my advise: brazen it out. 
Us littery men I take to be like a pack 
of schoolboys—childish, greedy, en- 
vius, holding by our friends, and al- 
ways ready to fight. What must bea 
man’s conduck among such? Ile 
must either take no notis, and pass 
on myjastick, or else turn round and 

ummle soundly — one, two, right and 
eft, ding dong over the face and eyes ; 
above all, never acknowledge that he is 
hurt. Years ago, for instans (we've no 
il! blood, but only mention this by way 
of igsample), you began a sparring 
with this Magaseen. Law bless you! 
such a ridicklus gaym I never see: a 
man so belaybord, beflusterd, be- 
wolloped, was never known; it was 
the laff of the whole town. Your in- 
telackshal natur, respected Barnet, is 
not fizzickly adapted, so to speak, for 
encounters of this sort. You must not 
indulge in combats with us course 
bullies of the press ; you have not the 
staminy for a reglar set-to. What, 
then, is your plan? In the midst of 
the mob to pass as quiet as you can ; 
you won’t be undistubbed. Who is? 
Some stray kix and buffits will fall to 
you —mortial man is subjick to such ; 
but if you begin to wins and cry out, 
and set up for a marter, wo betide 
you! 

These remarks, pusnal as I confess 
them to be, are yet, I assure you, writ- 
ten in perfick good-natur, and have 
been inspired by your play of the Sea- 
Capting, and pretiz to it; which latter 
is on matters intirely pusnall, and will, 
therefore, I trust, igscuse this kind of 
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ad hominam (as they say) diskcushion. 
I propose, honrabble Barnit, to cum- 
sider calmly this play and prephiz, and 
to speak of both with that honisty 
which, in the pantry or studdy, I’ve 
been always phamous for. Let us, in 
the first place, listen to the opening of 
the “ Preface to the Fourth Edition :” 


“« No one can be more sensible than I 
am of the many faults and deficiencies to 
be found in this play; but, perhaps, 
when it is considered how very rarely it 
has happened in the history of our dra- 
matic literature that good actiag plays 
have been produced, except by those 
who have either been actors themselves, 
or formed their habits of literature, al- 
most of life, behind the scenes, 1 might 
have looked for a criticism more gene- 
rous, and less exacting and rigorous, 
than that with which the attempts of an 
author accustomed to another class of 
composition have been received by a 
large proportion of the periodical press. 

“It is scarcely possible, indeed, that 
this play should not contain faults of two 
kinds: first, the faults of one who has 
necessarily much to learn in the mechan- 
ism of his art ; and, secondly, of one who, 
having written largely in the narrative 
style of fiction, may not unfrequently 
mistake the effects of a novel for the 
effects of a drama. I may add to these, 
perhaps, the deficiencies that arise from 
uncertain health and broken spirits, 
which render the author more suscepti- 
ble than he might have been some years 
since to that spirit of depreciation and 
hostility which it has been his misfor- 
tune to excite amongst the general con. 
tributors to the periodical press; for the 
consciousness that every endeavour will 
be made to cavil, to distort, to misrepre- 
sent, and, in fine, if possible, to run 
down, will occasionally haunt even the 
hours of composition, to check the in- 
spiration and damp the ardour. 

‘* Having confessed thus much frankly 
and fairly, and with a hope that I may 
ultimately do better, should I continue 
to write for the stage (which nothing 
but an assurance that, with all my de- 
fects, I may yet bring some little aid to 
the drama, at a time when any aid, how- 
ever humble, ought to be welcome to 
the lovers of the art, could induce me to 
do), may I be permitted to say a few 
words as to some of the objections which 
have been made against this play ?” 


Now, my dear sir, look what a pretty 
number of please you put forrards 
here, why your play shouldn't be good. 

First. Good plays are almost always 
written by actors. 
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Secknd. You are a novice to the 
style of composition. 

Third. You may be mistaken in 
your effects, being a novelist by trade, 
and not a play-writer. 

Fourthly. Your in such bad helth 
and sperrits. 

Fifthly. Your so afraid of the critix, 
that they damp your arder. 

For shame, for shame, man! What 
confeshns is these,—what painful pewl- 
ing and piping! Your not a babby. 
I take you to be some seven or eight 
and thutty years old —“ in the morn- 
ing of youth,” as the flosofer says. 
Don’t let any such nonsince take your 
reazn prisoner. What you, an old 
hand amongst us,—an old soljer of our 
sovring quean the press,— you, who 
have had the best pay, have held the 
topmost rank (ay, and deserved them 
too!—I gif you leaf to quot me in 
sasiaty, and say, “I am a man of 
genius ; Y-ll-wpl-sh says so”),— you 
to lose heart, and cry pickavy, and 
begin to howl, because little boys fling 
stones at you! Fie, man! take courage ; 
and, bearing the terrows of your blood- 
red hand, as the poet says, —— us, 
if we’ve ofended you, punish us like a 
man, or bear your own punishment 
like aman. Don’t try to come off with 
such misrabble lodgic as that above. 

What do you? You give four sa- 
tisfackary reazns that the play is bad 
(the secknd is naught,—for your no 
such chicking at play-writing, this he- 
ing the forth). You shew that the 
play must be bad, and then begin to 
deal with the critix for finding folt ! 

Was there ever wuss generalship ? 
The play is bad,—your right,— a wuss 
I never see or read. But why kneed 
you say so? Ifitwas so very bad, why 
publish it? Because you wish to serve 
the drama! O fie! don’t lay that 
flattering function to your sole, as Mil- 
ton observes. Do you believe that 
this Sea-Capting can serve the drama? 
Did you never intend that it should 
serve any thing, or any body else? Of 
cors you did! You wrote it for money, 
—money from the maniger, money 
from the bookseller,—for the same rea- 
son that I write this. Sir, Shakspeare 
wrote for the very same reasons, and I 
never heard that he bragged about 
serving the drama. Away with this 
canting about great motifs! Let us not 
be too prowd, my dear Barnet, and 
fansy ourselves marters of the truth, 
marters or apostels. We are but 
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tradesmen, working for bread, and not 
for righteousness’ sake. Let’s try and 
work honestly ; but don’t lets be pray- 
ting pompisly about our “ sacred call- 
ing.” ‘The taylor who makes your 
coats (and very well they are made, 
too, with the best of velvit collars) —I 
say Stulze, or Nugee, might cry out 
that their motifs were but to assert the 
eturnle truth of tayloring, with just as 
much reazn; and who would believe 
them ? 

Well; after this acknollitchmint 
that the play is bad, come sefral 
pages of attack on the critix, and the 
folt those gentry have found with it, 
With these I shan’t middle for the 
presnt. You defend all the characters 
1 by 1, and conclude your remarks as 
follows :—— 


“T must be pardoned for this disqui- 
sition on my own designs. When every 
means is employed to misrepresent, it 
becomes, perhaps, allowable to explain, 
And if I do not think that my faults as a 
dramatic author are to be found in the 
study and delineation of character, it is 
precisely because that is the point on 
which all my previous pursuits in litera- 
ture and actual life would be most likely 
to preserve me from the errors I own 
elsewhere, whether of misjudgment or 
inexperience. 

“ T have now only to add my thanks to 
the actors for the zeal and talent with 
which they have embodied the characters 
intrusted to them. The sweetness and 
grace with which Miss Faucit embel- 
lished the part of Violet, which, though 
only a sketch, is most necessary to the 
colouring and harmony of the play, were 
perhaps the more pleasing to the au. 
dience from the generosity, rare with 
actors, which induced her to take a part 
so far inferior to her powers. The ap- 
alause which attends he performance of 

Irs. Warner and Mr. Strickland attests 
their success in characters of unusual 
difficulty ; while the singular beauty and 
nobleness, whether of conception or exe- 
cution, with which the greatest of living 
actors has elevated the part of Norman 
(so totally different from his ordinary 
range of character) is a new proof of his 
versatility and accomplishment in all 
that belongs to his art. It would be 
scarcely gracious to conclude these re. 
marks without expressing my acknow- 
ledgment of that generous and indulgent 


sense _ee which, forgetting all po- 
litical differences in a literary arena, has 
enabled me to appeal to approving au. 


diences—from hostile critics. And it is 
this which alone eneourages me to the 
hope that, sooner or later, I may add to 
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the dramatic literature of my country 
something that may find perhaps almost 
as many friends in the next age as it 
has been the fate of the author to find 
enemies in this,” 


See, now, what a good comfrabble 
vanaty is! Pepple have quarld with 
the dramatic characters of your play. 
“ No,” says you; “ if I am remark- 
abble for anythink, it’s for my study 
and delineation of character; that is 
presizely the pint to which my littery 
purshuits have led me.” Have you 
read Jil Blaw, my dear sir? Have you 
pirouzed that exlent tragady, the Critic? 
‘here’s something so like this in Sir 
Fretful Plaguy, and the Archbishop of 
Granadiers, that I’m blest if I can’t laff 
till my sides ake. Think of the critix 
fixing on the very pint for which you 
are famus!—the roags! And spose 
they had said the plot was absudd, or 
the languitch absudder, still, don’t you 
think you would have had a word in 
defens of them too—you who hope to 
find frends for your dramatic wux in 
the nex age? Poo! I tell thee, Barnet, 
that the nex age will be wiser and bet- 
ter than this ; and do you think that it 
will imply itself a reading of your tra- 
jadies? This is misantrofy, Barnet— 
reglar Byronism ; and you ot to have 
a better apinion of human natur. 

Your apinion about the actors I 
shan’t here middle with. They all 
acted exlently as far as my humbile 
judgement goes, and your write in 
giving them all possbile prays. But 
let’s consider the last sentence of the 
prefiz, my dear Barnet, and see what a 
pretty set of apiniuns you lay down. 

1. Thecritix are your inymies in this 
age. 

2. In the nex, however, you hope to 
find newmrous frends. 

3. And it’s a satisfackshn to think 
that, in 7 of politticle diffrances, 
you have found frendly aujences here. 

Now, my dear Barnet, for a man who 
begins so humbly with what my friend 
Father Prout calls an argamantum ad 
misericorjam, who ignoledges that his 
play is bad, that his pore dear helth is 
nad, that those cussid critix have played 
the juice with him—-I say, for a man 
who beginns in such a humbill toan, 
it’s rayther rich to see how you end. 

My dear Barnet, do you suppose 
that politticle diffrances prejudice pep- 
S against you? What are your politix ¢ 
Vig, I presume ~-so are imine, oniry 
noo, And what if they ave Wig, or 
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Raddicle, or Cumsuvvative? Does any 
mortial man in England care a phig for 
your politix? Do you think yourself 
such a mity man in parlymint, that 
critix are to be angry with you, and au- 
jences to be cumsidered magnanamous 
because they treat you fairly? There, 
now, was Sherridn, he who roat the 
Rifles and School for Scandle (I saw 
the Rifles after your play, and, O Barnet, 
if you knew what a relief it was !)— 
there, I say, was Sherridn—he was a 
politticle character, if you please—he 
could make a spitch or two—do you 
spose that Pitt, Purseyvall, Castlerag, 
old George the Third himself, wooden 
go to see the Rivles—ay, and clap 
hands too, and laff and ror, for all 
Sherry’s Wiggery? Do you spose the 
critix wouldn’t applaud too? For 
shame, Barnet! what ninnis, what hart- 
less raskles, you must beleave them to 
be,—in the fust plase, to fancy that you 
are a politticle genius ; in the secknd, 
to let your politix interfear with their 
notiums about your littery merrits ! 

“ Put that nonsince out of your head,” 
as Fox said to Bonnypart. Wasn’t it 
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that great genus, Dennis, that wrote in 
Swiff and Poop’s time, who fansid that 
the French king wooden make pease 
unless Dennis was delivered up to him ? 
Upon my wud, I doant think he carrid 
his diddlusion much futher than a ser- 
ting honrabble barnet of my acquent- 
ance. 

And, then, for the nex age. Re- 
spected sir, this is another diddlusion ; 
a grose misteak on your part, or my 
name is not Y—-sh. These plays im- 
mortial? Ah,parrysample,as the French 
say, this is too strong—the small-beer 
of the Sea-Capting, or of any suxessor 
of the Sea-Capting, to keep sweet for 
sentries and sentries! Barnet, Barnet! 
do you know the natur of bear? Six 
weeks is not past, and here your last 
casque is sour—the public won’t even 
now drink it; and I lay a wager that, 
betwigst this day (the thuttieth Novem- 
ber) and the end of the year, the barl 
will be off the stox altogether, never, 
never to return. 

I’ve notted down a few frazes here 
and there, which you will do well to 
igsamin :— 


NORMAN. 


“ The eternal Flora 


Wooes to her odorous haunts the western wind ; 
While circling round and upward from the boughs, 
Golden with fruits that lure the joyous birds, 
Melody, like a happy soul released, 

Hangs in the air, and from invisible plumes 


Shakes sweetness down !” 


NORMAN. 
“«« And these the lips 
Where, till this hour, the sad and holy kiss 


Of parting linger’d, as the fi 


ce left 


By angels when they touch the earth and vanish.”’ 


NORMAN, 
“Hark! she has blessed her son! I bid ye witness, 
Ye listening heavens — thou circumambient air : 
The ocean sighs it back and with the murmur 


Rustle the happy leaves. 


All nature breathes 


Aloud — aloft to the Great Parent’s ear, 
The blessing of the mother on her child.” 


NORMAN. 

“‘T dream of love, enduring faith, a heart 
Mingled with mine — a deathless heritage, 
Which I can take unsuillied to the stars, 
When the Great Father calls his children home.” 


NORMAN. 
“ The blue air, breathless in the starry peace, 
After long silence hushed as heaven, but filled 
With happy thoughts as heaven with angels,” 


NORMAN, 
«« Till one calm night, when over earth and wave 
Heaven looked its love from all its numberless stars.” 
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NORMAN. 
“ Those eyes, the guiding stars by which I steered.” 


NORMAN. 


“ That great mother 


(The only parent I have known), whose face 
Is bright with gazing ever on the stars — 


The mother-sea.” 


NORMAN, 
“« My bark shall be our home ; 
The stars that light the angel palaces 


Of air, our lamps.” 


NORMAN. 


«A name that glitters, like a sta 


_ amidst 


The galaxy of England’s loftiest born.” 


LADY ARUNDEL. 
*« And see him princeliest of the lion tribe, 
Whose swords and coronals gleam around the throne, 
The guardian stars of the imperial isle.” 


The fust spissymen has been going 
the round of all the papers, as real, 
reglar poatry. Those wickid critix ! 
they must have been laffing in their 
sleafs when they quoted it. Malody, 
suckling round and uppards from the 
bows, like a happy soul released, hangs 
in the air, and from invizable plumes 
shakes sweetness down. Mighty fine, 
truly! but let mortial man tell the 
meanink of the passidge. Is it musickle 
sweetniss that Malody shakes down 
from its plumes —its wings, that is, or 
tail—or some pekewliar scent that 
proceeds from happy souls released, 
and which they shake down from the 
trees when they are suckling round and 
uppards? Js this poatry, Barnet? 
Lay your hand on your busm, and 
speak out boldly : Is it poatry, or sheer 
windy humbugg, that sounds a little 
melojous, and won’t bear the com- 
manest test of comman sence ? 

In passidge number 2, the same 
bisniss is going on, though in a more 
comprehensable way: the air, the 
leaves, the otion, are fild with emocean 
at Capting Norman’s happiness. Pore 
Nature is dragged in to partisapate in 
his joys, just as she has been befor. 
Once in a poem, this universle simfithy 
is very well ; but once is enuff, my dear 
Barnet: and that once should be in 
some great suckmstans, surely,-—such 
as the meeting of Adam and Eve, in 
Pardice Lost, or Jewpeter and Jewno, 
in Hoamer, where there seems, as it 
were, a reasn for it. But sea-captings 
should not be eternly spowting and 
invoking gods, hevns, starrs, angels, 
and other silestial influences. We can 
all do it, Barnet; nothing in life is 
esier, I can compare my livry buttons 


to the stars, or the clouds of my backo- 
pipe to the dark vollums that ishew 
from Mount Hetna; or I can say that 
angels are looking down from them, 
and the tobacco silf, like a happy sole 
released, is circling round and upwards, 
and shaking sweetness down. All this 
is as ezy as drink ; but it’s not poatry, 
Barnet, nor natural. People, when 
their mothers reckonise them, don’t 
howl about the suckumambint air, and 
paws to think of the happy leaves a 
rustling—-at least, one mistrusts them 
if they do. Take another instans out 
of your own play. Capting Norman 
(with his eternll slack-jaw /) meets the 
gal of his art :— 


“ Look up, look up, my Violet—weep- 
ing? fie! 

And trembling too—yet leaning on my 
breast. 

In truth, thou art too soft for such rude 
shelter. 

Look up! I come to woo thee to the 
seas, 

My sailor’s bride ! 
but blushes ? 

Nay—from those roses let me, like the 
bee, 

Drag forth the secret sweetness ! 

Violet. Oh, what thoughts 

Were kept for speech when we once more 
should meet, 

Now blotted from the page ; and all I feel 

Is—__thou art with me !” 


Hast thou no voice 


Very right, Miss Violet—the scenti- 
ment is natral, affeckshnit, pleasing, 
simple (it might have been in more 
grammaticle languidge, and no harm 
done): but never mind, the feeling is 
pritty ; and I can fancy, my dear Barnet, 
a pritty, smiling, weeping lass, looking 
up in a man’s face and saying it. But 








the capting !—O this capting ! — this 
windy, spouting capting, with his prit- 
tinesses, and conseated apollogies for 
the hardness of his busm, and his old, 
stale, vapid simalies, and his wishes to 
be a bee! Pish! Men don’t make 
love in this finniking way. It’s the part 
of a sentymentle, poeticle taylor, not a 
galliant gentleman, in command of one 
of her madjisty’s vessels of war. 

Look at the remaining extrac, honored 
Barnet, and acknollidge that Capting 
Norman is eturnly repeating himself, 
with his endless jabber about stars and 
angels. Look at the neat grammaticle 
twist of Lady Arundel’s spitch, too, 
who, in the cors of three lines, has 
made her son a prince, a lion, witha 
sword and coronal, and a star. Why 
jumble and sheak up matafors in this 
way? Barnet, one simily is quite enuff 
in the best of sentenses (and, I pre- 
shume, I kneedn’t tell you that it’s as 
well to have it like, when you are about 
it). Take my advise, honrabble sir— 
listen to a humble footmin: it’s gen- 
rally best in poatry to understand puf- 
fickly what you mean yourself, and to 
igspress your meaning clearly after- 
woods—in the simpler words the better, 
praps. You may, for instans, call a 
coronet a coronal (an “ ancestral co- 
ronal,” p. 74) if you'like, as you might 
call a hat a “ swart sombrero,” “ a 
glossy four-and-nine,” “a silken helm, 
to storm impermeable, and lightsome 
as the breezy gossamer ;” but, in the 
long run, it’s as well to call it a hat. 
It isa hat; and that name is quite as 
poetticle as another. I think it’s 
Playto, or els Harrystottle, who ob- 
serves that what we call a rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet. 
Confess, now, dear Barnet, don’t you 
long to call it a Polyanthus ? 

I never see a play more carelessly 
written. In such a hurry you seam to 
have bean, that you have actially in 
some sentenses forgot to put in the 
sence. What is this, for instance ?— 

<‘ This thrice-precious one 
Smiled to my eyes—drew being from my 


breast— 

Slept in my arms ;—the very tears I 
shed 

Above my treasure were to men and 
angels 


Alike such holy sweetness !” 


In the name of all the angels that 
ever you invoked — Raphael, Gabriel, 
Uriel, Zadkiel, Azrael — what does 
this “ holy sweetness” mean? We're 
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not spinxes to read such durk conan- 
drums. If you knew my state sins I 
came upon this passidg—lI’ve neither 
slep nor eton; I’ve neglected my 
pantry ; I’ve been wandring from house 
to house with this ridl in my hand, 
and nobody can understand it. All 
Mr. Frazier’s men are wild, looking 
gloomy at one another, and asking 
what this may be. All the cumtributors 
have been spoak to. The Docter, 
who knows every languitch, has tried 
and giv’n up; we've sent to Docter 
Pettigruel, who reads horyglifics a deal 
ezier than my way of spellin’— no 
anser. Quick! quick with a fifth edi- 
tion, honored Barnet, and set us at 
rest! While your about it, please, 
too, to igsplain the two last lines :-— 


“« His merry bark with England’s flag to 
crown her.” 


See what dellexy of igspreshn, “ a flag 
to crown her!” 


“ His merry bark with England's flag to 
crown her, 


Fame for my hopes, and woman in my 
cares.” 


Likewise the following :— 
« Girl, beware 
THE LOVE THAT TRIFLES ROUND THE 


CHARMS IT GILDs, 
OFT RUINS WHILE IT SHINES.” 


Igsplane this, men and angels! I've 
tried every way ; backards, forards, and 
in all sorts of trancepositions, as 
thus :— 

The love that ruins round the charms it 
shines, 
Gilds while it trifles oft ; 


Or, 
The charm that gilds around the love it 


ruins, 
Oft trifles while it shines ; 


Or, 


The ruins that love gilds and shines 
around, 
Oft trifles while it charms ; 


Or, 


Love, while it charms, shines round, and 
ruins oft 
The trifles that it gilds ; 


Or, 


The love that trifles, gilds and ruins oft, 
While round the charms it shines. 


All which are as sensable as the fust 
passidge. 
And with this I'll alow my friend 
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Smith, who has been silent all this 
time, to say a few words. He has not 
ritten near so much as me (being an 
infearor genus, betwigst ourselves), but 
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he says he never had such mortial 
difficklty with any thing as with the 
dixcripshn of the plott of your pease, 
Here his letter. 


To Cu-ni-s F~tzn-y Pi-nt-o-n-r Y-Lu-wrt-su, Esq., 


Sc. &c. 


30th Nov. 1830. 

My dear and honoured Sir, —~I 
have the pleasure of laying before you 
the following description of the plot, 
and a few remarks upon the style of the 
piece called The Sea-Captain. 

Five-and-twenty years back, a cer- 
tain Lord Arundel had a daughter, 
heiress of his estates and property; a 
poor cousin, Sir Maurice Beevor (being 
next in succession) ; and a page, Arthur 
Le Mesnil by name. 

The daughter took a fancy for the 
page, and the young persons were 
married unknown to his lordship. 

Three days before her confinement 
(thinking, no doubt, that period favour- 
able for travelling), the young couple 
had agreed to run away together, and 
had reached a chapel near on the sea- 
coast, from which they were to embark, 
when Lord Arundel abruptly put a 
stop to their proceedings by causing 
one Gaussen, a pirfate, to murder the 
page. 

His daughter was carried back to 
Arundel House, and, in three days, 
gave birth toason. Whether his lord- 
ship knew of this birth I cannot say ; 
the infant, however, was never ac- 
knowledged, but carried by Sir Maurice 
Beevor to a priest, Onslow by name, 
who educated the lad and kept him 
for twelve years in profound ignorance 
of his birth. The boy went by the 
name of Norman. 

Lady Arundel meanwhile married 
again, again became a widow, but had 
a second son, who was the acknow- 
ledged heir, and called Lord Ashdale. 
Old Lord Arundel died, and her lady- 
ship became countess in her own right. 

When Norman was about twelve 
years of age, his mother, who wished 
to “* waft young Arthur to a distant 
land,” had him sent on board ship. 
Who should the captain of the ship be 
but Gaussen, who received a smart 
bribe from Sir Maurice Beevor to kill 
the lad. Accordingly, Gaussen tied 
him to a plank, and pitched him over- 
board. 

te % * * * 

About thirteen years after these cir- 
cumstances, Violet, an orphan niece 


of Lady Arundel’s second husband, 
came to pass a few weeks with her 
ladyship. She had just come from 
a sea-voyage, and had been saved from 
a wicked Algerine by an English sea- 
captain. This sea-caplain was no 
other than Norman, who had been 
“nays up off his plank, and fell in 
ove with, and was loved by, Miss 
Violet. 

A short time after Violet’s arrival 
at her aunt’s, the captain came to pay 
her a visit, his ship anchoring off the 
coast near Lady Arundel’s residence. 
By a singular coincidence, that rogue 
Gaussen’s ship anchored in the har- 
bour too. Gaussen at once knew his 
man, for he had “ tracked” him (after 
drowning him), and he informed Sir 
Maurice Beevor that young Norman 
was alive. 

Sir Maurice Beevor informed her 
ladyship. How should she get rid of 
him? In this wise. He was in love 
with Violet, let him marry her and be 
off ; for Lord Ashdale was in love with 
his cousin too; and, of course, could 
not marry a young woman in lr station 
of life. “ You have a chaplain on 
board,” says her ladyship to Captain 
Norman ; “ let him attend to-night in 
the ruined chapel, marry Violet, and 
away with you to sea.” By this means 
she hoped to be quit of him for ever. 

But, unfortunately, the conversation 
had been overheard by Beevor, and 
reported to Ashdale. Ashdale deter- 
mined to be at the chapel and carry off 
Violet ; as for Beevor, he sent Gaussen 
to the chapel to kill both Ashdale and 
Norman, thus there would only be 
Lady Arundel between him and the 
title. 

Norman, in the meanwhile, who had 
been walking near the chapel, had just 
seen his worthy old friend, the priest, 
most barbarously murdered there. Sir 
Maurice Beevor had set Gaussen upon 
him ; his reverence was coming with 
the papers concerning Norman’s birth, 
which Beevor wanted in order to ex- 
tort money from the countess. Gaussen 
was, however, obliged to run before he 
got the papers; and the clergyman 
had time, before he died, to tell Nor- 
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man the story, and give him the docu- 
ments, with which Norman sped off 
to the castle to have an interview with 
his mother. 

He lays his white cloak and hat 
on the table, and begs to be left alone 
with her ladyship. Lord Ashdale, who 
is in the room, surlily quits it; but, 
going out cunningly, puts on Norman's 
cloak. “ It will be dark,” says he, 
“down at the chapel; Violet won’t 
know me; and, egad! I’ll run off with 
her!’ 

Norman has his interview. Her 
ladyship acknowledges him, for she 
cannot help it; but will not embrace 
him, love him, or have any thing to do 
with him. 

Away he goes to the chapel. His 
chaplain was there waiting to marry 
him to Violet, his boat was there to 
carry him on board his ship, and Violet 
was there, too. 

“ Norman,” says she in the dark, 
“ dear Norman, I knew you by your 
white cloak; here Iam,” and she and 
the man in the cloak go off to the inner 
chapel to be married. 

There waits Master Gaussen, he has 
seized the chaplain and the boat’s crew, 
and is just about to murder the man in 
the cloak, when 

Norman rushes in and cuts him 
down, much to the surprise of Miss, 
for she never suspected it was sly 
Ashdale who had come, as we have 
seen, disguised, and very nearly paid 
for his masquerading. 

Ashdale is very grateful; but, when 
Norman persists in marrying Violet, 
he says—no, he shan’t. He shall 
fight; he is a coward if he doesn’t 
fight. Norman flings down his sword, 
and says he won’t fight; and 

Lady Arundel, who has been at 
prayers all this time, rushes in — says, 
“ Hold! this is your brother, Perey— 
your elder brother!” Here is some 
restiveness on Ashdales part, but he 
finishes by embracing his brother. 

Norman burns all the papers ; vows 
he will never peach ; reconciles himself 
with his mother; says he will go loser; 
but, having ordered his ship to “ veer” 
round to the chapel, orders it to veer 
back again, for he will pass the honey- 
moon at Arundel Castle. 

As you have been pleased to ask my 
opinion, it strikes me that there are one 
or two very good notions in this plot. 
But the author does not fail, as he would 
modestly have us believe, from ignor- 
ance of stage-business; he seems to 
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know too much, rather than too little, 
about the stage, to be too anxious to 
cram in effects, incidents, perplexities. 
There is the perplexity concerning 
Ashdale’s murder, and Norman’s mur- 
der, and the priest’s murder, and the 
page’s murder, and Gaussen’s murder. 
There is the perplexity about the 
papers, and that about the hat and 
cloak (a silly, foolish obstacle, which 
only tantalize the spectator, and retard 
the march of the drama’s action) ; it is 
as if the author had said, “ I must have 
a new incident in every act, I must 
keep tickling the spectator perpetually, 
and never let him off until the fall of the 
curtain, 

The same disagreeable bustle and 
petty complication of intrigue you may 
remark in the author’s drama of Riche- 
lieu. The Lady of Lyons was a much 
simpler and better-wrought plot. The 
incidents following each other either 
not too swiftly or startlingly. In 
Richelieu, it always seemed to me as 
if one heard doors perpetually clapping 
and banging; one was puzzled to fol- 
low the train of conversation, in the 
midst of the perpetual small noises that 
distracted one right and left. 

Nor is the list of characters of The 
Sea-Captain to be despised. The out- 
lines of all of them are good. A 
mother, for whom one feels a proper 
tragic mixture of hatred and pity; a 
gallant single-hearted son, whom she 
disdains, and who conquers her at last 
by his noble conduct; a dashing, 
haughty Tybalt of a brother; a wicked, 
poor cousin, a pretty maid, and a fierce 
bucanier. These people might pass 
three hours very well on the stage, and 
interest the audience hugely; but the 
author fails in filling up the outlines. 
His language is absurdly stilted, fre- 
quently careless ; the reader or specta- 
tor hears a number of loud speeches, 
but scarce a dozen lines that seem to 
belong of nature to the speakers. 

Nothing can be more fulsome or 
loathsome to my mind than the con- 
tinual sham-religious clap-traps which 
the author has put into the mouth of 
his hero; nothing more unsailor-like 
than his namby-pamby starlit descrip- 
tions, which my ingenious colleague 
has, I see, alluded to. “ Thy faith 
my anchor, and thine eyes my haven,” 
cries the gallant captain to his lady. 
See how loosely the sentence is con- 
structed, like a thousand others in the 
book. The captain is to cast anchor 
with the girl’s faith in her own eyes; 
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either image might pass by itself, but 
together, like the quadrupeds of Kil- 
kenny, they devour each other. The 
captain tells his lieutenant to bid his 
bark veer round to a point in the har- 
bour. Was ever suchlanguage? My 
lady gives Sir Maurice a thousand 
pounds to waft him (her son) to some 
distant shore. Nonsense, sheer non- 
sense; and, what is worse, affected 
nonsense! 

Look at the comedy of the poor 
cousin. ‘ There is a great deal of 
game on the estate —- partridges, hares, 
wild-geese, snipes, and plovers (smack- 
ing his lips)— besides a magnificent 
preserve of sparrows, which I can sell 
to the little blackguards in the streets 
ata pennya hundred. But I am very 
poor-—a very poor old knight.” 

Is this wit, or nature? It is a kind 
of sham wit; it reads as if it were wit, 
but it is not. What poor, poor stuff, 
about the little blackguard boys ! what 
flimsy ecstasies and silly “ smacking 
of lips” about the “ plovers!” Is this 
the man who writes for the next age ¢ 


O fie! Here is another joke :— 
* Sir Maurice. Mice! zounds, how 
can I 


Keep mice? I can’t afford it! They 
were starved 

To death anageago. The last was found, 

Come Christmas three years, stretched 
beside a bone 

In that same larder, so consumed and 
worn 

By pious fast, *t was awful to behold it ! 

I canonized its corpse in spirits of wine, 

And set it in the porch—a solemn warning 


To thieves and beggars! 


Is not this rare wit? “ Zounds! 
how can I keep mice?” is well enough 
for a miser; not too new, or brilliant 
either; but this miserable dilution of a 
thin joke, this wretched hunting down 
of the poor mouse! it is humiliating 
to think of a man of esprit harping so 
long on such a mean, pitiful string. 
A man who aspires to immortality, 
too! I doubt whether it is to be 
gained thus; whether our author's 
words are not too loosely built to make 
“ starry pointing pyramids of.” Horace 
clipped and squared his blocks more 
carefully before he laid the monument 
which, unber edax, or Aquila impotens, 
or fuga temporum, might assail in vain. 
Even old Ovid, when he raised his 
stately, shining, heathen temple, had 
placed some columns in it, and hewn 
out a statue or two which deserved the 
immortality that he prophesied (some- 
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what arrogantly) for himself. But let 
us not all be looking forward to a 
future, and fancying that, ‘* incerti 
spalium dum finiat evi,” our books are 
to be immortal. Alas! the way to 
immortality is not so easy, nor will our 
Sea- Captain be permitted such an un- 
conscionable cruise. If all the im- 
mortalities were really to have their 
wish, what a work would our descend- 
ants have to study them all! 

Not yet, in my humble opinion, has 
the honourable baronet achieved this 
deathless consummation. There will 
come a day (may it be long distant!) 
when the very best of his novels will 
be forgotten; and it is reasonable to 
suppose that his dramas will pass out 
of existence, some time or other, in the 
lapse of the secula seculorum. In the 
meantime, my dear Plush, if you ask 
me what the great obstacle is towards 
the dramatic fame and merit of our 
friend, I would say that it does not lie 
so much in hostile critics or feeble 
health, as in a careless habit of writing, 
and a peevish vanity which causes him 
to shut his eyes to his faults. The 
question of original capacity I will not 
moot; one may think very highly of 
the honourable baronet’s talent, with- 
out rating it quite so high as he seems 
disposed to do. 

And to conclude: as he has chosen 
to combat the critics in person, the 
critics are surely justified in being al- 
lowed to address him directly. 

With best compliments to 
Mrs. Yellowplush, 
I have the honour to be, dear Sir, 
Your most faithful and obliged 
humble servant, 
Joun Tuomas Smirn. 

And now, Smith having finisht his 
letter, I think I can’t do better than 
clothes mine lickwise; for though I 
should never be tired of talking, praps 
the public may of hearing, and there- 
fore it’s best to shet up shopp. 

What I’ve said, respected Barnit, I 
hoap you woan’t take unkind. A play, 
you see, is public property for every 
one to say his say on; and I think, if 
you read your prefez over agin, you'll 
see that it ax as a direct incouridge- 
mint to us critix to come forrard and 
notice you. But don’t fansy, I besitch 
you, that we are actiated hy hostillaty ; 
fust write a good play, and you'll see 
we'll prays it fast enuff. Waiting 
which, Agray, Munseer le Chevaleer, 
Uashurance de ma hot cumsideratun. 

Voter distangy. 
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Tuere is a quaint old story somewhere 
concerning a strong-armed blacksmith 
of North Britain, who had cast in his 
lot with a certain body of Covenanters, 
whose ** backwardness in coming for- 
ward,” or rather forwardness in going 
backward, had, on divers occasions, 
been much more conspicuous than sa- 
tisfactory to their party. What could 
be the cause? They had arms in their 
hands, and the free use of their limbs ; 
and, besides, when they met together 
“to talk matters over,” there was no 
lack of high and mighty words. It 
was a provoking and puzzling case ; 
and, to solve it, our anvil-smiter set 
himself to cogitate ; and the conclusion 
to which his lucubrations finally brought 
him was, that his comrades were too 
huinble, too diffident of their own ta- 
lents and prowess, and too compli- 
mentary in estimating those of the 
enemy. Therefore, from thenceforth, 
his morning, noontide, and evening 
prayer was, “ Lord! gie us a gude 
conceit o’ oursells !” 

The result of his piety is not on re- 
cord ; but certainly his example need 
not be followed by many persons with 
whom we are acquainted; and with 
Mr. Thomas Medler, more particularly, 
would such a supplication have been, 
indeed, a work of supererogation. 

Doubtless, there are many positions 
in life wherein it is a great blessing and 
comfort to be on excellent terms with 
oneself. At home, for instance, where 
a man has things all his own way, how 
pleasant to feel perfectly satisfied that 
all is ordered after the best of all possi- 
ble arrangements! Truly, as Sancho 
Panza said of sleep, such a placid con- 
viction must wrap a man round as doth 
a blanket. But, alas for human frailty ! 
Your blessed self-conceited fellows are 
not always thus content to stay at 
home, and enjoy their olium cum dig- 
nitale. 

Is it philanthropy that induces them 
to come forth and impart a portion of 
their “ absolute wisdom” to others? 
Let us charitably hope so; for, as Pope 
says, 

“ Self-love but serves the virtuous mind 
to wake ;” 


and what can be more virtuous than the 
constant efforts made by these self- 
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admirers to make all the world as wise 
as themselves ? 

Of Mr. Thomas Medler’s early life 
we know little ; but his passport styled 
him a gentleman, and his own opinion 
evidently accorded therewith, though 
the spirit of gentleness was wont to 
retire, leaving no outward and visible 
signs of its existence within, whenever 
he was contradicted, or his dicta were 
not received with that respect which he 
felt to be due to them and himself. 
And these occasions were far from rare, 
for he had made many strange and 
startling discoveries. 

Our first meeting was at Ostend, 
where he had just arrived by the steam- 
boat from London,—leaving behind 
him, as he said, the worst governed 
country upon the face of the earth. The 
aristocracy and the rich he denounced 
as peculators, pensioners, and unfeeling 
speculators ; and the middle and lower 
orders as base, truckling sycophants 
and slaves : and the latter, he declared, 
they deserved to remain, inasmuch as 
“the people” had it in their power 
“ to right themselves” whenever they 
pleased. 

This was shortly after the “ glorious 
three days” at Paris, which he eulo- 
gised exceedingly,and prophesied about 
after a fashion that never came to pass. 
The policy which ought to be pursued 
by the different states of Europe he 
“did unfold, familiar as his garter ;” 
but whether they would doas they ought 
was, he feared, questionable. To be 
sure, he had never before been out of 
his native country, and consequently 
knew litile or nothing of the customs 
and habits of others; but, what of 
that?) Man is man, let him be born 
where he may ; and your genuine self- 
conceited man drinks in knowledge 
intuitively. Proudly conscious of his 
own intellectual superiority, his every 
word and look plainly indicated that 
he bad set his foot upon the Continent 
with the resolution of imparting of his 
light to all kindred and people sitting 
in mental darkness,—a somewhat Her- 
culean task, certainly, fora small, single 
gentleman like Mr. Thomas Medler to 
verform in his own proper person! 
Vet that such was his intent appeared 
manifest, from his frequent and testy 
disavowals of any connexion with or 
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bias toward any party. Of Tories and 
Whigs he spake alike disrespectfully ; 
and that there might be no mistake as 
to his estimate of their value, he parti- 
cularly specified that he would not 
give a fig for either. 

“* Every man has his price,” said Sir 
Horace Walpole, speaking with avowed 
contempt of his species, but still allud- 
ing to certain hundreds or thousands of 
pounds per annum. One may imagine 
the prime minister's sarcastic sneer, and 
assume that, at the moment, he did not 
“think small beer of himself ;” yet 
how infinitely more lofty must have 
been the self-conscious flight of Mr. 
Medler’s mind, when he could thus 
look down, not merely upon individ- 
uals, but upon some hundreds of thou- 
sands of his fellow-men, and soberly 
and solemnly aver that he would not 
give a fig for the whole lot,— meaning 
not their persons, of course, but, with 
Sir Horace, their “ most sweet voices”’ 
and assistance in his intended career! 

No: he felt that he was in “ himself 
a host;” and as he strode with mea- 
sured step, and head erect, and rather 
fierceish glance (as though to give out- 
ward and visible sign of the eagle-eyed 
penetration within), his mental address 
to Europe was, “ Dost thou not feel me 
as I walk along?” Dull, unconscious 
Europe took no note of the matter ; and 
the merry, musical bells of Ostend 
chimed away as harmoniously as on 
any common day throughout the year. 

So away, upon his projected illumin- 
ating, meteorlike course, went this 
self-styled “ citizen of the world,”—a 
character which, judging from his own 
definition, is precisely the reverse of 
that of the jolly miller, who sang upon 


* the river Dee,— 
I care for nobody, no not I, 
If nobody cares for me.” 


The “citizen of the world,” on the 
contrary, professes to care for every 
body (except his own kin and country), 
and wishes every body to care for or 
attend to him, as he goeth on, magni- 
fying himself, and squandering his af- 
fections, if perchance he hath any, as 
the spendthrift doth his money, away, 
and far from home, 

When we lost sight of our worthy in 
the Netherlands, he had been talking, 
at wearisome length, of the capability 
of man to attain a state of “ perfecti- 
bility ;” and, doubtless, considered 
himself as a capital travelling speci- 
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men of that hitherto unknown article. 
Of what happened unto him during 
his wanderings for three subsequent 
years little is known, save that he re- 
ceived particular attentions in Milan, 
where his passport was delivered to 
him without any application on his 
part, and with a polite hint that the air 
of that city was rather unwholesome for 
gentlemen of his constitutional tem- 
perament. 

Not long after this event—it was 
when we again fell in with him at 
Lyons—a change had evidently “ come 
o’er the spirit of his dream.” He had 
discovered that Britain was not the 
only land abounding with fools and 
slaves; and he passed heavy judg- 
ment, seriatim, upon the countries he 
had visited, denouncing the people as 
brutish, ignorant, besotted, cowardly, 
or superstitious, as the case might be. 
“ But,” he would ask, “ what can be 
expected while they are so ill-govern- 
ed?” And then he would look proudly 
round, as though triumphantly asking, 
* If they had but a few Medlers among 
them, do not you think all would be 
speedily changed ?” 

It certainly must have been very ag- 
gravating to one confidently believing 
himself endowed with so much know- 
ledge and wisdom, to reflect that he 
had, for so long a time, and through so 
many countries, been, according to the 
vulgar phrase, “ throwing such pearls 
before swine.” 

It was grievous to think of the in- 
gratitude and stultified unperfectibility 
of the human race; but still the mens 
divinior — the resolution of doing 
something forsomebod y—remained un- 
quelled within his breast ; so he went to 
and fro in the streets of Lyons, seeking 
whom he might instruct. Leaving, for 
a time, emperors, kings, and grand 
dukes to their own foolish devices, he 
resolved to patronise the lower orders 
of the second city of France; and in 
the third-rate cafés and cabarets, which 
he consequently visited, sometimes 
obtained a patient listener to his bad 
French, by the ingenious method of 
paying the reckoning. 

“ C’est un brave homme!” ex- 
claimed an ouvrier over his second 
litre; and Mr. Medler translated the 
adjective into literal English, and felt 
that he had made an impression on his 
hearers. It was a fine thing to be so 
styled bya set ofcourageous fellows who 
had enjoyed three glorious days of their 
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own, and magnanimously settled the 
differences between themselves and 
their employers by simply burning and 
destroying the goods and houses of the 
latter. From that day Mr. Medler 
became their apologist and advocate, 
—upon the old nigger principle, “ you 
scratchee me, I scratchee you;” and 
for a whole fortnight he declared that 
he perceived beneath their somewhat 
uncouth exterior a considerable variety 
of virtues. More particularly, he spake 
of their open-hearted frankness, and 
bold avowal of their sentiments. “ If 
they quarrel,” said he, “ they do it in 
a manly way. There is no stabbing 
men in the dark among them,—no re- 
peating of private conversations,— no 
listening spies, as in Milan.” 

This was an unlucky species of eu- 
logium for our man of perfectibility to 
have chosen, inasmuch as, on the third 
week, he was compelled either to re- 
veal a private conversation to which he 
had listened, or conceal a stealthily- 
planned, intended assassination. Of 
course, he hesitated not which course to 
pursue, but presented himself before 
the chief of the police, and talked for 
a while in a low, mysterious tone ; 
whereupon, the said chief observed, 
“IT comprend Inglis, monsieur. I 
been dere; you betterest to spoke 
him.” 

Mr. Medler, accordingly, in his na- 
tive tongue, stated that, as he was sit- 
ting in a certain cabaret, he uninten- 
tionally overheard part of a conversation 
carried on, sometimes in whispers, be- 
tween an elderly man and a young 
man. The latter, he said, was at first 
extremely violent, declaring that he 
would go to law with somebody whose 
name the deponent could not catch ; 
but who, from what passed afterward, 
was evidently the intended victim. 
The elderly man, on the contrary, ar- 
gued, that going to law was a very 
expensive affair,—that it would occupy 
a great length of time,—and, after all, 
the issue was very uncertain. He then 
added, ‘* You’d be next to a fool to 
do any thing of the sort, when you've 
got the remedy in your own hands. 
Ay, that knife’s the thing! That's 
your best friend, and you’ve made bad 
use of your time in Italy, if you don’t 
know how to use it.” 

The young man hereupon boasted of 
his ability in terms which Mr. Medler 
did not comprehend ; but he distinctly 
heard him say, that he had as good 
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and sure a hand as any Italian bravo ; 
at all which the elderly man laughed 
encouragingly, and urged him not to 
lose any time in talking, but to strike 
the blow at once, for fear the old 
coguin should suspect him. 

* All dis is very frightful, monsieur,” 
observed the chief; “ but are you par- 
faitement certain as you hear vell vat 
did pass.” 

“* Perfectly,” replied Mr. Medler ; 
“ for at first [ was sitting with my 
back to them; but, shocked at what [ 
heard, [ glided sideways, unobserved, 
and ensconced myself.” 

* Eh! Vot is dat? Vot you mean 
by scotching you-self?” inquired the 
Frenchman. 

“ [ got into a corner, behind a pro- 
jection of the wall,” replied Mr. Med- 
ler; “and there [ remained, listening, 
unseen ; though [ peeped round the 
corner now and then, and saw the 
young man take a long knife from his 
breast, and hand it to his companion, 
who felt the edge, and then flourished 
it about, and said something that I 
could not exactly make out; and they 
continued for some time laughing and 
chuckling.” 

** Ah, [ comprend,” said the chief. 
* Chuck, chuck,— dat is, trow up de 
sous for who pay de vin— vot you call 
in Inglis de piper.” 

*“* No, monsieur,” observed the de- 
ponent; “ I mean that they laughed in 
a low, demoniacal manner, as if exult- 
ing by anticipation over the sufferings 
of their victim.” 

“* Vary good !”” exclaimed the func- 
tionary. * Vot next?” 

“ They then talked in a low voice,” 
said Mr. Medler; “ but I made out 
that the young man was to conceal 
himself in an empty house, in order to 
take his enemy by surprise; and [ 
think they said afterward, that the 
body was to be hid at the back of the 
house ; but I'm sure that they both 
agreed upon Friday as the day, and the 
old man promised to be there to 
assist.” 

“tiem! dis is von afirightenish 
piece of de business,” observed the 
officer. “ Tell me: Can you know 
dese men ven you saw dem again? 
Can you swear at dem as you do in 
your country ?” 

“| think I should not hesitate to 
swear to them any where,” replied the 
informer. 


“ Vary good,” said the functionary ; 
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“den stop de moment vile I make 
littel bit of paper, and you come vid 
me, and ve go at de maire. You must 
spoke French vid him so vell as you 
can, and | will tradislate the rest.” 

So Mr. Medier went before the 
mayor and other authorities, to repeat 
his deposition; and, as his French 
was considerably worse than his trans- 
lator’s English, the whole matter was 
probably much magnified and mysti- 
fied between them. Be the cause, 
however, what it might, on the follow- 
ing day there was much confidential 
whispering, and shaking of heads, and 
turning up of eyes, and shrugging of 
shoulders among the most select and 
best-informed quidnuncs of the city. 
The cafés were all in a buzz, and the 
words * assassin,” ‘* assassinat,” were 
the most distinct of all that could be 
heard in the Babel-like confusion of 
voices among the loquacious gentry 
whom Cobbett was unpolitely wont to 
call “ the gabbling devils.” 

All agreed that a dreadful plot had 
been discovered, and that the life of 
some eminent individual was in jeo- 
pardy; and the great question was, 
who that eminent individual could be. 
Some said it was either Monsieur 
Maugin or Monsieur Cabet, who were 
obnoxious to the government party ; 
others named Monsieur Thiers, the 
obnoxious minister, and others men- 
tioned others; but, of course, Louis 
Philippe was “ the favourite.” 

The mayor and the officers of police 
looked mighty aud mysterious, and 
kept their secret; and, on this first of 
his ** glorious three days,” nobody 
thought of questioning Mr. Medler. 
Yet was he not altogether alune in his 
glory ; for, as he strutted along the 
long promenade that runs along the 
banks of the Rhone, his motions were 
closely watched by a brace of unpre- 
possessing individuals anxious to cap- 
tivate somebody or anybody at his 
beck and call. There he took three 
turns, utterly unnoticed, amid the 
moving throng; then he turned into 
the large open square called La 
Place de Bellecour, where he cast 
furtive glances at various knots of 
suspicious -looking idlers; but his 
bloodthirsty acquaintances of the ca- 
baret were not to be seen. So having 
entered at the south, he passed out from 
the said square on the north side, and, 
turning to tLe right, proceeded to re- 
connoitre the quay of the Sadne, where 
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the number of wine, spirit, and beer- 
shops, and third, fouith, fifth, and 
sixth-rate cafés, is prodigious. 

To inspect them all in his own pro- 
per person was his first intent; but, 
after a few experiments, in some of 
which the “ garcons” were not re- 
markably polite towards a stranger 
coming in and going out without asking 
for something to drink, he took counsel 
with his followers, and despatched 
them, nothing loath, to scour the neigh- 
bourhood, while he took his head- 
quarters and a cup of coffee under an 
awning in front of a decent establish- 
ment. 

It was a dignified position to be 
thus in command of a branch of the 
boasted French police. Mr. Medler 
felt his importance, and looked round 
him accordingly ; and presently one 
of his myrmidons came to announce 
the presence of an elderly, stout man, 
in a brown surtout, at an adjoining 
cabaret, and was incontinently joined 
by the other, who specified where- 
abouts a young men, in a blue blouse, 
was then consuming beer. 

Mr. Medler accompanied each to 
the respective spots, in order to identify 
the suspected parties, but neither the 
brown surtout nor the blue blouse con- 
tained either of the assassins. So he 
returned to his seat under the awning, 
and his men again absented themselves 
until another elderly man in another 
brown surtout, and another young man 
in another blue blouse, were respect- 
ively discovered; and then the an- 
nouncement, inspection, and acquittal 
of the parties followed as before, and 
again Mr. Medler returned to his 
bench and looked round him with an 
air of ineffable self-complacency, till 
a gruff voice in the interior of the 
house attracted his attention. 

It was that of the proprietor of the 
café —a tall, stout, ever-smoking Ger- 
man, who thus questioned his short, 
lean, dapper, old French gargon, or 
waiter :— 

* Dites donc, Shaques! Safez-fous 
qui est c’bétit homme a la borte ?” 

*“ Un sacré coquin Anglais!” mut- 
tered Jaques, and then he whispered 
to his master what he had observed of 
the said petit homme’s connexion with 
two of the police, whom he recognised 
simply because a gargon of a calé 
knows every body. 

** She n’aime bas la bolise !” growled 
the bourgeois ; and forthwith he and his 
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pipe moved slowly forward till they 
had passed the door and were opposite 
to Mr. Medler, upon whom the great, 
dull, gray eyes of the man were im- 
mediately fixed with a most uncom- 
fortable lack of speculation, utterly 
at variance with the rules of bienséance. 

** What can the fellow mean by 
such rudeness ?” thought our assassin- 
hunter; “ I don’t half like his looks,” 
and straightway the seat of his dignity 
became uneasy and he fidgeted about 
therein, affecting at the same time either 
not to observe or to care nothing about 
the gazer, who continued to contemplate 
his features and to smoke with genuine 
Teutonic imperturbability, till Mr. Med- 
ler, perceiving one of his followers at 
no great distance, took courage to lock 
the nuisance full in the face and ejacu- 
late, “ Moosho, j’espere que vous 
voulez me connais un auterfois cong 
vous me voyez encore.” 

“ Hein! She ne combrends bas 
Anglais,” growled the colossus, turning 
upon his heel, and so offering a view 
of his broad back and appendages to 
the gentleman he addressed. 

Shocked as Mr. Medler was that his 
French, on which he plumed himself 
not a little, should be mistaken for 
English, he might have let the matter 
drop but for the approach of both his 
satellites. Ile allowed them to come 
near, and then, in an angry tone, ex- 
claimed, ** Moosho! vous étes tres- 
rude cong je vous parlez ong bong 
Francais pour tourner votre dos ?” 

“Que foulez-fous, mon bedit 
homme?!” inquired the German, turn- 
ing slowly half round. ‘“ Sh’ai fous a 
dis desha que she ne combrends bas 
Anglais.” 

“C’est trop mal!” gasped Mr. 
Medler, appealing to one of his men, 
who shrugged his shoulders and then 
said in French,— 

** Never mind him, Monsieur, he is 
a German, and doesn’t speak our lan- 
guage himself much better than you 
do.” 

“ We have found three more young 
men in blue blouses, and two more 
old fellows in brown surtouts,” said 
his companion; ** so, allons, Mon- 
sieur, we have no time to lose.” 

When we have important business 
in hand, minor troubles have not the 
power to fret and vex us so much as 
they often will in our hours of idle- 
ness. So Mr. Medler contrived to 
“ digest the venom of his spleen,” and 
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went his way to examine the contents 
of the said brown surtouts and blue 
blouses, and sundry others that were 
subsequently observed upon the backs 
of ungenteel-looking men. 

In this process he changed his head- 
quarters several times, and at last 
found himself in a café where the 
company was somewhat more numer- 
ous than select. There was an im- 
mense chattering, and the folks were 
huddled together in clusters, all evi- 
dently much excited, and the subject 
of their gabble was, as well as he could 
make out, either the breeding of sheep 
or the quality of meat, as he distinctly 
heard the word * mouton” pronounced 
several times. 

“They are farmers or butchers, I 
suppose,” thought he; “ but it is odd 
that they can’t talk even of their mut- 
ton without seeming to be in a passion ; 
and they keep looking at me too, as if 
they thought I came to steal a joint. 
If they were Englishmen I should feel 
alarmed, but I have studied the French 
character and the manners of the 
people. We suppress strong emotions, 
while they are apt to exaggerate both 
by word and gesture. They are a fine 
enthusiastic people; it is a pity that 
they are not better governed. Well, I 
am a citizen of the world; [ have no 
prejudices; I consider them as my 
brothers. They look upon me as an 
intruder here, though, I can see. Ah! 
little do they imagine that [ am now 
on the watch to save the life of one 
of their fellow-countrymen! Well, 
well, if we succeed in apprehending 
the assassins, they will know, and I 
shall be known, and they will express 
their gratitude and admiration with 
their national warmth.—But why do 
those two fellows stand beckoning to 
me at the door?) Why don’t they come 
in?” 

His two followers, however, preferred 
the telegraphic mode of communica- 
tion, and remained outside beekoning 
in a hurried manner, as though to 
indicate that there was no time to 
spare. So Mr. Medler arose, and, in 
his most dignified style, walked to- 
wards the door; and, ere he crossed 
the threshold, groans and frightful 
yells burst spontaneously from all parts 
of the café, the words “ sacré mouton,” 
in a variety of angry tones, being the 
most plainly to be distinguished amid 
the general howl. 

Mr. Medler turned hastily round to 
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inquire what was the matter, and was 
instantly smitten in the mouth by some 
soft and unsavoury projectile, and then 
each of his quondam followers seized 
one of his arms and hurried him off 
in * double-quick time.” But they 
had not proceeded far, ere the sounds 
of * mouton! sacré mouton !” and the 
substance called black mud, or slush, 
assailed them from behind; and being 
now ina densely populated part of the 
city, the latter heterogeneous compound 
had been carefully scraped together in 
heaps in the narrow streets, and offered 
a means of annoyance too abominably 
tempting to be overlookd by the ex- 
cited rabble. The two police-officers 
were, of course, occasionally hit, but 
Mr. Medler formed, as it were, the 
bull’s-eye of the target; and the ac- 
curate aim of the pelters of the pitiless 
storm was made manifest by the total 
disappearance of the original colour 
of his habiliments long before they 
reached and took refuge in the Hotel 
de Ville. 

Now, for these very particular and 
unwelcome marks of public attention, 
our citizen of the world was indebted 
to the lean old garcon of the fat smoker, 
a fellow exceedingly curious in other 
people’s affairs. He had watched the 
assassin-hunters, and perceived that 
they were in search of somebody, and, 
being a violent anti-Louis-Philippist, 
he came to the conclusion that some 
friend of liberty was in danger. So, 
like a true patriot, he took ‘* French 
leave ” of abse: ce from the duties of his 
calling, and traced the petit Anglais 
to a café at the further end of the 
quay, and there denounced him to his 
brother garcons as an informer, or 
** mouton,” and the said garcons, ob- 
serving his connexion with the two 
police-officers, felt no doubt on the 
subject, and whispered the secret to 
their customers, who, as has been seen, 
did not confine themselves to whisper- 
ing, and had not his followers taken 
timely alarm, our philanthropist might 
have been still more roughly handled. 

As it was, warm and cold water, 
and soap and fresh clothes, restored 
his outward man to its usual ap- 
pearance, with the exception of an 
unseemly discoloration round the left 
eye, and his inward man found in- 
different consolation by deciding that 
the popular indignation had been 
roused, not against him, but against a 
base system of espionage which, no 
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doubt, the government had established 
to check free discussion and the march 
of intellect. 

In the meanwhile the civic author- 
ities had not been idle. The keeper 
of the cabaret in question, and his 
wife and female waiter, or bonne, were 
visited, and “had up” before the 
maire and questioned; and they all 
perfectly recollected how the little 
Anglais squeezed himself up into the 
corner and how oddly he peeped round 
and appeared to be listening to what 
the two Frenchmen said ; but, on the 
subject of their conversation, the de- 
ponents professed utter ignorance. Nei- 
ther could they give any clue to the 
names and residences of the parties, 
save that da bonne recollected having 
seen the elderly man several times 
before, and that once he entered into a 
long chat with a tall Swiss, who worked 
early and late in some manufactory, 
and regularly every night came to their 
house for his economical supper of 
riz au gras, Therefore, while devour- 
ing that savoury composition, the said 
Swiss was that night caught and con- 
veyed into the presence of the head of 
the police, before whom he stood, in 
his sabots, with fear and trembling, 
much marvelling how he, in the lowly 
path of his steady industry, could have 
attracted unto himself the notice of the 
higher powers. 

When interrogated concerning his 
reported conversation, he, however, 
recovered his presence of mind, and 
stated that he recollected it perfectly, 
and that the gentleman in the brown 
surtout was un brave homme, and had 
paid for a litre of wine which they 
drank together, and had asked him 
many questions about his wages and 
employment, and whether he was 
satisfied therewith, as, if not, he hinted 
that perhaps he might be able to get 
him a berth. This, he at first said, 
was the substance of all that had 
passed between them ; but, upon being 
cross-questioned and exhorted to tax 
his memory to the utmost, he recol- 
lected that the conversation took place 
on a Friday, and that the elderly man 
said he generally came into town on 
that day to attend the market in the 
Place Sathonnaye. 

This made it evident that the sus- 
pected party dwelt either in the suburbs 
vr the country, and greatly enlarged 
the field for inquiry ; but that was of 
much less importance, as the observant 
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Swiss had noticed what had escaped 
Mr. Medler’s eye— namely, that the 
brown-coated gentleman had lost the 
top joint of his left little finger, and 
was minus one front tooth. 

So, with these indications, on the 
following morning, men “clad in a 
little brief authority,” were moving in 
all directions, all round about the city, 
while in the heart of the city itself, 
strange rumours were afloat. The au- 
thorities still kept Mr. Medler’s secret, 
and, consequently, the foul attack on 
that gentleman was reported as an at- 
tempt to rescue a prisoner—one of the 
conspirators, of course. 

On that day, too, the ouvriers neg- 
lected their work and congregated in 
beer and wine-houses, from whence in 
the afternoon they repaired to their 
favourite theatre in the Place des 
Célestins, where appropriate perform- 
ances excited their patriotic and liberal 
feelings to demand certain forbidden 
and objectionable songs, and to kick 
up sundry “ rows,” to kick down which 
a squadron of cavalry was deemed 
necessary. 

But the cause of all this commotion, 
he who had, by a few words, thus 
shaken a large city from its propriety 
— where was he? In the morning he 
was seen going, by the back entrance, 
to and from the Hotel de Ville, look- 
ing alarmingly mysterious ; but, in the 
afternoon, he thought proper, contrary 
to his wonted habits, to dine at the 
Hotel des Princes, the cuisine of which 
was then patronised by certain of his 
countrymen. And there it was our 
good fortune to see him in the summit 
of his glory, clad in his best, for reasons 
which the reader knows, though we 
then did not. His manner was su- 
perbly gracious and condescending, 
and he more than hinted that “ an if 
he would, he could” enlighten our 
minds upon the leading topics and 
floating rumours of the hour; still, as 
he was not considered an oracle, no 
one attempted to draw forth his secret, 
and he might have kept it safe but for 
his ruling bias — the wish to shine, 
a bias that has led many a wiser man 
to expose himself. So, under its in- 
fluence, he proceeded to state, in an 
ejaculatory, egotistical, and grandilo- 
quent style, the particulars of what had 
transpired. 

It is,” said he, “ very provoking to 
tind nonsensical political reports spread 
about as they are, because they may 
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tend to throw ridicule upon a matter 
of real importance. But I have done 
my duty—no more than my duty, 
certainly; and yet how many would 
have flinched! I could not. Iam a 
citizen of the world—I have mixed 
with the people—I consider all men 
as brethren; and when, from my know- 
ledge of their language, I discovered 
this most execrable, cold-blooded plot 
against the life of a fellow-creature, 
this frightful, premeditated plan of as- 
sassination, | should consider myself a 
participator in the crime, if I had not 
done every thing in my power to pre- 
vent it, and to bring the miscreants to 
justice. Ahem! Every thing has been 
done that can be done. We have a 
clue to one of the miscreants. To- 
morrow is the eventful day. I shall 
be at the Hotel de Ville, in readiness 
to identify them ; and, if any of you 
would like to be present, I flatter my~ 
self that I shall find no difficulty in 
obtaining admission for you, as, the 
moment they are taken, the thing will 
cease to bea secret. In the meanwhile, 
I shall rely upon your honour.” 

Such an offer was just the thing for 
a set of very decent, inquisitive fellows, 
whose only business in Lyons was to 
see the lions: therefore it was accepted 
with due acknowledgments, and a few 
eulogistic, personal observations, that 
caused Mr. Medler to stand on tiptoe, 
and smile most benignantly upon his 
protégés. Then, with an air of suffi- 
cient importance, he said, “ You must 
excuse me this evening, gentlemen, as 
I take my coffee with—one of the 
principal—av-tho-ri-ties. Ahem! In 
the morning, at any hour you please, 
I shall be at your service.” 

Nine o'clock was fixed upon, and we 
were of the half dozen who attended. 
Much whispering and grimace took 
place as we were ushered from one 
little dark room to another, until we 
reached that which seemed the chief 
office for examination, being furnished 
with wooden benches against the walls, 
and a table and three empty chairs, 
placed across the centre of the room, 
so as leave equal space for the court 
and its visitors on one side, and- for the 
accused, the witnesses, and officers, 
on the other. Mr. Medler enacted the 
part of master of the ceremonies, and 
informed us that the poor Swiss and 
three officers had been upon the watch 
since daybreak, in the Place Sathon- 
naye, near which a party of gendarmes 
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lay concealed, in readiness to act at a 
moment's notice. ‘‘ Therefore, you see,” 
he continued, “ if the ruffian shews 
himself for a moment in the market, 
he must be taken.” 

* Monsieur Madelere !”’ exclaimed a 
thin, tall, powdered, old gentleman, 
entering hurriedly, “ they want you. 
You will find a cabriolet at the door. 
My men have kept their eyes for some 
time on the elder assassin; and he is 
now talking to a young man who an- 
swers your description. If they are 
both the men we want, you have only 
to tell the officer who accompanies you, 
and they will instantly be arrested ; 
but if not, don’t shew yourself, as we 
do not mean to lose sight of the old 
coguin before he joins his comrade. 
You understand me?” 

“ Perfectly,” said Mr. Medler. “ But 
allow me— these gentlemen are friends 
of mine se 

“Ay, ay—bah!” exclaimed the 
Frenchman, “ no ceremony now: you 
must go this instant,” and he all but 
thrust the litthe man out of the room ; 
and having seen him off, returned and 
apologised for his brusque conduct, and 
rubbed his hands, and strove to make 
himself agreeable, by stating that the 
English were certainly a good people, 
and that he very much approved of our 
being the first nation to acknowledge 
their change of dynasty after “ the glo- 
rious three days,” insinuating, at the 
same time, that we dared not have 
done otherwise. “ Bah!” said he, 
“‘ we don't go to sleep over our reforms 
like some other nations; but, crack, 
crack! and it’s done.” And with such 
matters he entertained us tll Mr. Med- 
ler returned, and, in a “ veni, vidi, vici” 
style, announced that he had seen, and 
recognised, and caused the assassins to 
be apprehended, and that they were 
now on their way to the office, under 
the escort of the gendarmerie. 

A prodigious bustle ensued. The 
maire came in, bowed, looked grave, 
and seated himself in the centre chair. 
The thin, powdered, old fellow took the 
seat on his right; and a short, round, 
red-faced man came, puffing and blow- 
ing, with a multitude of papers, and 
rolled himself into that on the left. 
Then was heard the trampling of many 
feet along the corridors, and the sound 
of many voices ; and anon came pour- 
ing in a crowd of gendarmes and offi- 
cers, with the two prisoners, and the 
poor, thin, tall Swiss, in his sabots, 
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overtopping all the rest, and looking 
ridiculously bewildered. 

Silence was duly enforced. It was 
an awful moment. Mr. Medler’s lips 
quivered with triumphant agitation. 
The prisoners were brought forward. 

“ What is your name and pyo- 
fession ?” was the question put to the 
eldest. 

“ Jaques Godeau, gardener at Co- 
longes,” replied he; ‘‘ and what the 
devil you can want with me I can’t 
guess. 

“ You will soon know,” observed 
the maire ; ** and, in the meanwhile, I 
recommend you to be respectful.” 

The prisoner grumbled something 
about its being a very hard case, to be 
dragged away from his business in the 
middle ofa market-day : and the short, 
round, red-faced man whispered some- 
thing to the maire about the propriety 
of separating the delinquents ; and, in 
consequence, the young man was taken 
away. 

Now Jaques Godeau, the accused of 
intended assassination, was a fine stout 
old fellow, with a rosy, open, jolly- 
looking countenance, the habitual good- 
natured expression of which was appa- 
rent in spite of his vexation. ‘ Well, 
come! let us know what it is, and have 
done with it,” said he, impatiently. 

“ Not so soon as you think for, per- 
haps,” observed the red-faced man ; 
and, according to a plan previously ar- 
ranged by the heads of office, he began 
to read an accusation, framed upon the 
basis of Mr. Medler’s deposition. The 
intent was to take the prisoner by sur- 
prise; and the intent was answered, 
As he listened, his whole frame shook 
convulsively ; and, before the document 
was finished, he was under the necessity 
of hiding his face in his handkerchief, 
and wiping the tears from his eyes. 

Having performed this operation, his 
self-possession suddenly returned, and 
it was wonderful to witness his com- 
mand of countenance as he gravely ad- 
dressed the maire :—‘* Monsieur, it is 
all true ; and the best way is to call in 
my accomplice, Jean Piquot— I'll en- 
gage for his confession.” 

“Hold him fast!’ exclaimed the 
maire, much shocked at hearing so 
dreadful a crime spoken of so lightly. 

“ Ay, hold me fast,” said Jaques 
Godeau ; “ but bring Jean Piquot in, 
for he was the real murderer, and, 
certainly, has got as true and sure a 
hand as any Italian.” 


’ 
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“ Dreadful!” exclaimed the maire 
and his adjuncts: * then the crime has 
been perpetrated ! We are too late!” 

* Horrible!” murmured Mr. Medler. 
“ But it was no fault of mine; I did 
all that I could. As a citizen of the 
world rr 

“ Bring in the other prisoner !” 
shouted the maire ; and a fresh bustle 
ensued, during which Godeau, in spite 
of tke grip of his holders, contrived to 
stoop, and again conceal his face in his 
handkerchief. 

He was evidently under great excite- 
ment; but, when Jean Piquot was 
placed at his side, he recovered himself, 
and said, calmly, “ Jean, my good lad, 
Monsieur le Maire particularly wishes 
to see your sign-board, that attracted 
so much notice this morning.” 

“ Very well,” replied Jean. ‘ Oh, 
that's what it’s all about, is it? Well, 
messieurs, I’m no scholar, and there 
wasn’t time to get it painted properly ; 
besides, if 1 had, old Gerard would 
have found it out, and that wouldn't 
do. However, if there’s any thing 
wrong about it, I’m sure I’m very 
sorry ; and I suppose there is, because, 
now I recollect, ever so many people 
stopped and laughed at it this morning. 
But what have you to do with that, 
uncle Godeau ? Why should they bring 
you here? I chalked it all myself.” 

** What is all this nonsense about a 
board ?” inquired the maitre. 

** You had better see it, monsieur,” 
said Godeau : * it will serve to explain 
our plot better than many words; and 
1 know it’s somewhere here, for [ saw 
one of your people take it, with all that 
remained on Jean’s stand in the market, 
which there was nobody left to mind. 
For my part, luckily I had an old wo- 
man with me,” 

“ Who has got the board he speaks 
of?” inquired the muire, authoritatively. 

“ Here it is,” exclaimed a voice in 
the background. 

“ Bring it here, then,” said the maire. 

** No, no, moosho!” cried Mr. Med- 
ler. “ Prenez garde! Pootater c’est 
un machine infernal pour souffler vous 
dessus.” 

Half a score of oaths, much giggling, 
and a little consultation, followed this 
suggestion ; and the result was that the 
attendants were ordered to fall back on 
each side, so as to allow the maire and 
his assistants to see the board distinctly, 
while its captor held it up against the 
opposite wall. And there it was ele- 
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vated before the eyes of all present, 
and a very uncouth-looking affair it 
was; but, being of a dark hue, the 
chalked inscription thereon was per- 
fectly distinct, and thus it ran :— 


Jean Piquot, Ici Faisons 
Toutes Espéces des Cochon 


neries. Ma femme été Née 


vis-a-vis Godeau, sons Sau- 


cissons. 


The murder was now out. It ap- 
peared that Jean Piquot was a young 
Provencal, who had served his appren- 
ticeship with a charcutier, or pork- 
butcher, &c. at Lyons, who was the 
brother of the jolly gardener at Co- 
longes, but who died, and left a widow 
and a daughter, both of whom young 
Jean endeavoured to console ; and with 
the latter he was particularly successful. 
The consequence was that they ex- 
changed vows one morning over a 
chopping-block ; and Madame Veuve 
Godeau smiled propitiously upon their 
loves, stipulating only that Jean should 
spend a year or so in Italy, for the 
purpose of acquiring the science of 
making veritable Bologna sausages. 

The parting was, of course, very af- 
fectionate and affecting ; and Jean went 
his way like a hero, resolved to carve 
out his fortune with his knife, having 
first received the widow's promise that, 
on his return, he should be put in pos- 
session of Jeannette’s hand, together 
with sundry hams, pettitoes, chops, 
and other pigmeat. In brief, he was 
to have half the stock, and thenceforth 
enjoy half the profits of the business. 

But, alas! when he was gone and 
far away, there came to the widow's 
house a retired corporal, named Gerard, 
with a riband at his button-hole, con- 
cerning the acquisition of which, and 
other matters, he told her strange tales, 
interlarding the whole with the honeyed 
words of flattery—a species of artillery 
that has subdued much more obdurate 
hearts than that of our widow, who, 
after a faint resistance, was induced to 
change her name, and become the wife 
of Monsieur le Chevalier. But she had 
not long enjoyed that dignity ere she 
was called to go the way of all flesh ; 
and when Jean Piquot returned, pre- 
pared to astonish the natives by his skill, 
he found the old soldier in possession 
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of the citadel, and his Jeannette living 
with her uncle, Jaques Godeau, at 
Colonges. So, being true lovers, they 
were married without loss of time, 
spent the honeymoon in utter disregard 
of pork or sausages, and then began to 
think and consult about the future. 
All application to old Gerard was vain. 
He seemed to consider himself sole 
monarch of all round the shop, and 
would brook no partner near his throne. 
Jean talked of his wife’s rights, and 
threatened law, of which the old soldier 
felt that “ possession was nine points.” 
So he grinned defiance. 

* Never mind him, Jean,” said 
Jaques Godeau, when they were by 
themselves: “ he knows nothing about 
the business, while you understand it 
well, and know all my poor brother’s 
customers. Take the little shop oppo- 
site him, and begin with a stand in the 
market near mine. I'll be there, and 
find you plenty of buyers, I'll warrant. 
And as for a pig or two, bah! With 
your own character and my recom- 
mendation, you'll never want credit. 
But, by way of a beginning, I’ve got 
one just ready to kill; so you must 
accept of that, and use your knife, 
and shew us what you have learned in 
Italy.” 

Such was the purport of many con- 
versations ; but Jean continued to hang 
back, and talk of going to law for his 
rights, till the eventful evening at the 
cabaret, when the old man, by dint of 
wine and strong arguments, and parti- 
cularly by praising his dexterity in 
handling a knife, and the offer of a 
fat porker, to be slaughtered at the 
back of his own house, induced his 
young friend to adopt his plan. 
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How it succeeded remains to be told. 
When the jolly old gardener heard the 
ridiculous charge against them, his tears 
were produced by suppressed laughter ; 
but, being withal a shrewd fellow, he 
perceived the advantage which his 
nephew must derive from public notice, 
and resolved to make the dénouement 
as striking as possible. The result 
answered his expectations. Shouts of 
laughter burst from all parts of the 
court. The maire himself was unable 
to retain his gravity; and the tall, thin, 
powdered man grinned,.as he frowned 
and cried ** Silence!” As for Jaques 
Godeau himself, when once free from 
restraint, he rolled about, holding his 
fat sides, and absolutely screaming with 
delight, while the gendarmes and offi- 
cers, and even the lanky Swiss, joined 
in the cachinnatory chorus. 

“ Get along with you all!” cried the 
maire at length: ‘this is too ridiculous.” 
And forthwith the crowd began to move 
off, to tell the tale of the discovery of 
the premeditated assassination, each in 
his own way to his own friends. 
Jaques Godeau and Jean Piquot were 
conducted back in triumph to the 
market, the latter with the remains of 
his slaughtered victim borne before 
him as a trophy; but scarcely were 
they deposited on his stand than cus- 
tomers crowded round, and there was 
a scramble about who should be first 
served to a piece of the pork that had 
made so much noise in the world. 

** Where is that animal—that little 
ignoramus ?” inquired the maire, when 
the court was somewhat cleared; but 
no one knew what had become of Mr. 
Medler, nor was he ever again seen in 
the streets of Lyons. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, 


BY BROTHER PEREGRINE. 


Ir was soon after sunrise, on a brilliant 
summer morning, that I enjoyed the 
first view of Constantinople from the 
Sea of Marmora. The water was per- 
fectly still; and the wind was scarcely 
sufficient to spread our colours. There 
never was a morning more adapted for 
the enjoyment of such a scene. ‘The 
picturesque forms of the Asiatic moun- 
tains, overtopped by the snowy heights 
of Olympus, formed the picture on our 
right; and the Islands of the Princes 
rose almost immediately over our star- 


board bow, advancing into the Pro- 
pontis as if they were the vanguard of 
that sultana of cities. The long line 
of buildings on the left, stretching into 
indistinctness in the extreme distance, 
appeared to be united with the towns on 
the Asiatic shore; so perfectly does the 
curve of the coast conceal the entrance 
to the Bosphorus. As we advanced, 
every object became more defined ; 
mosques, minarets, and domes, rose in 
rapid succession above the ancient 
walls, which the eye could trace along 
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the whole sea-line from the Seven 
Towers to the Seraglio. The most 
picturesque object in the landscape 
was undoubtedly the fortress of the 
Seven Towers; but the interest of its 
historical associations is divided with 
that arising from the appearance of 
St. Sophia, which is almost as eagerly 
sought for, in approaching Constanti- 
nople, as St. Peter's is at Rome. 
When we rounded the Seraglio Point, 
so memorable in the history of intrigue 
and cruelty, the scene became inde- 
scribably imposing. The Bosphorus 
opened out; and the Golden Horn, 
separating the Turkish city of Con- 
stantinople from the Frank quarters of 
Pera, Galata, and Tophana, lay be- 
fore us in all its beauty. This scene, 
from the mid-channel, near the Maid- 
en’s Tower, is without a parallel in 
Europe. The Bosphorus, studded with 
villages, palaces, and mosques — its 
waters covered witli the fleet, and with 
hundreds of caiques flirting to and fro 
in every direction; the broad expanse 
of the Sea of Marmora; the Golden 
Horn, crowded with the shipping of 
every nation in Europe; the intermi- 
nable extent of buildings running up 
the crests of the hills, factories, bar- 
racks, arsenals, mosques; the palaces 
of European “ambassadors, mixed with 
every variety of Turkish architecture, 
form a scene of extraordinary interest. 
As soon as we had anchored, we were 
summoned to go through the new re- 
gulations enacted by Sultan Mahmoud, 
in imitation of the European system of 
quarantine. The inconvenience of this 
process was far surpassed by its ludi- 
crous absurdity. The passengers on 
board our ship, one of the French 
government steamers, were separated 
from the officers and crew, and con- 
veyed to an old eighty-gun ship, now 
converted into the lazaretto, to be freed 
from all contagion. About twenty of 
us were huddled into a_ miserable 
cabin, freshly boarded up for the pur- 
pose, where we could scarcely stand 
upright. One of the attendants, most 
amusingly afraid of touching us, now 
lighted some ingredients in an iron 
pot; and we were locked in until we 
were nearly suffocated by the fumes of 
resin, sulphur, and other detestable 
materials. At length, when we became 
vociferous, they released us, and at 
once admitted the whole party to free 
pratique. Instead, however, of being 
landed in our newly-acquired purity, 
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we were conveyed on hoard our 
steamer to get our breakfast in peace 
—to mix with the officers and crew, 
who had not been fumigated—to get 
our luggage, which remained still in 
the hold — and, above all, to enjoy the 
society of the director of quarantine, 
who, having smoke-dried the passen- 
gers, came to breakfast with the 
captain. : 

The singular beauty which had so 
captivated me from the water disap- 
peared the moment we landed at 
Galata. The illusion would remain 
unbroken if the traveller never landed 
at all; for the Frank cities of Galata 
and Pera are, without exception, the 
most wretched and miserable in Europe. 
The streets are infamously paved, and 
generally dirty ; the houses are built of 
wood ; and the Frank shops are infe- 
rior to any of the Continent. Steam 
navigation has, however, reconciled the 
world to these annoyances; and a visit 
to Constantinople, at the present time, 
is scarcely so serious an affair as a 
voyage from London to Leith was con- 
sidered even in our own day. From 
July to October, the Austrian and 
French steamers bring so many visitors, 
that there is often much difficulty in 
finding lodgings at all; and although 
the pensions of Madame Giuseppini, 
Balbiani, and Carton, and the English 
boarding-house of Mrs. Eckles, afford 
tolerable accommodation, I know no 
place where a good hotel is more re- 
quired, or would more fully repay the 
attentions of an intelligent proprietor. 
At present, the two best situated pen- 
stons are those of Balbiani and Eckles. 
The expense of living is moderate, 
compared with Athens and Cairo; and 
there are few English luxuries with 
which the well-stored magazines of 
Stampa do not supply the traveller, 
even to London porter and Edinburgh 
ale. There is also a tolerable supply 
of ciceroni, upon whose services the 
stranger who is unacquainted with the 
Turkish language is necessarily de- 
pendent; and though not a bit more 
immaculate than others of the same 
tribe at Rome and Naples, they do not 
appear to have been quite so spoiled 
by British travellers. But the friendly 
and hospitable kindness which has 
made the name of Mr. Cartwright, her 
British majesty’s consul-general, dear 
to the memory of every Englishroan 
who has visited Constantinople, affords 
at once the securest passport to the 
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sights and wonders around him. It 
has been the pride of every visitor who 
has recorded his impressions of Turkey, 
to pay his tribute of gratitude to that 
gentleman for his considerate attentions 
and warm hospitality—attentions which 
are the more remembered, because one 
may travel from the borders of Abys- 
sinia to the Black Sea, and over half 
the southern states of Europe, without 
practically discovering that diplomatic 
and consular agents consider their tra- 
velling countrymen to have any claim 
upon their notice. By Mr. Cart- 
wright's kindness, the visitor is gene- 
rally obliged by the attendance of the 
janissary of the consulate, the well- 
known and faithful Mustapha, whose 
history will be hereafter menticned, 
and whose name is familiar to all who 
are acquainted with Morier’s Ayesha ; 
“as which of you are not?” 

There is no greater injustice than the 
common practice of tourists, who, in 
describing the misery of the streets and 
buildings which they see on their first 
landing, condemn the whole as Con- 
stantinople. English travellers, in 
particular, know less and see less of 
Constantinople, than of any other town 
visited in the course of their tour. 
They see Pera, in which they live, and 
Galata, in which they land and em- 
bark ; and many there are who con- 
sider that a single row across the 
Golden Horn, to visit the bazars, 
qualifies them to judge of the Turkish 
capital. Constantinople, or Stamboul, 
is perfectly distinct from Pera and 
every other of its so-called suburbs. 
It differs from them more in character 
than the West End does from Wap- 
ping; and no Frank, under any pre- 
tence, is allowed to sleep a single night 
within its walls. Its public edifices 
and private dwellings are entirely 
Turkish in architecture, style, decora- 
tion, and taste ; and the tributaries of 
the Porte, the Greeks and the Jews, 
are excluded from the Turkish city 
with as much rigour as they are for- 
bidden to assume the dress of the dis- 
ciples of the Prophet. Constanti- 
nople, then, as the city of the Turks, 
is as widely different from the Frank 
city of Pera, as the latter is from the 
Greek Fanar or the Jewish Ballat. 
Its streets are more regular, better 
paved, and incomparably cleaner, than 
those of Pera or Galata ; its shops are 
neat and well-arranged ; its louses are 
better built ; its general internal arrange- 
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ment is superior to that of many Italian 
towns which are visited by English 
travellers without any extraordinary 
squeamishness. With all this, the 
cosily magnificence of its public edi- 
fices leaves it altogether without re- 
proach on the score of splendour. 
The communication between Galata 
and Constantinople was formerly car- 
ried on entirely in hoats; but a new 
floating-bridge has been constructed 
within the last two years, which has 
contributed much to public conve- 
nience. It floats without the unsightly 
aid of boats, as seen on the Rhine and 
Danube ; it is secured by anchors, and 
can be easily opened for the passage of 
ships of war to the arsenal above it. 
The ordinary mode of passage is, how- 
ever, the caique—the very miniature 
of wherries. Nothing can surpass the 
gracefulness of their light and elegant 
forms. They are long and narrow; 
indeed somewhat dangerous from their 
crankness ; they are rowed by two 
men, and carry two persons abreast, 
and are as rapid as they are beautiful, 
One of my first excursions was for 
the purpose of making the tour of the 
ancient walls of the city on the land 
side, having already passed the line on 
the Sea of Marmora. This is to be 
accomplished on horseback ; but there 
is a curious custom here, which entails 
upon every one who hires a horse the 
necessity of having a postilion to ac- 
company him. It is utterly hopeless 
to protest against this absurdity: 
senza postilione, nulli cavalli, for they 
will let out horses on no other condi- 
tions; and, moreover, the rider is 
compelled to pay not only for the said 
postilion, but the charge of the addi- 
tional horse. We started from Pera 
in a large cavalcade, about seven in 
the morning. After crossing the 
bridge, we eutered Stamboul at the 
Oun Kapaneu, and immediately turned 
to the right through narrow streets, 
which brought us to the Fanar, the 
quarter of the Greek residents. The 
exterior of the Fanariote houses, seen 
from the dirty and miserable lanes in 
which they are situated, did not induce 
us to augur much for their internal 
luxury or the wealth of their inhabit- 
ants. They are built entirely of wood, 
but dismally poor as they appear, they 
are said to contain every luxury which 
wealth can procure from Persia, Italy, 
and the manufacturing nations of the 
north. Concealing his riches from his 
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masters, the Greek of the Fanar ap- 
pears in public in mean and shabby 
clothing ; and confines the knowledge 
and enjoyment of his fortune to his 
own family and friends. The Jewish 
quarter, called Ballat, is almost identi- 
cal with it in appearance and in circum- 
stances. The same apparent poverty 
in public is transformed within their 
houses into the utmost luxury and 
magnificence. The habits of the Turk, 
who considers every man’s house as 
sacred, and never desires to pry into 
the domestic condition of his neigh- 
bour, peculiarly facilitate these decep- 
tions. The Greek, as well as the 
Jewish women, are seldom seen in the 
streets; and whenever they do appear, 
they are veiled as closely as the Turxish 
ladies. That the pomp described by 
Anastasius, as found in the Fanar, 
exists still, at least in the Jewish 
quarter, | was assured by a German 
physician whom 1 met at Pera. This 
gentleman was summoned, during his 
stay, to see an old Jewish merchant in 
the Ballat, who was dangerously ill. 
lle described the louse as being poor 
and destitute externally, but the splen- 
dour within far surpassed all he had 
hitherto witnessed. Every conceivable 
luxury which could be coveted by an 
Oriental was there in abundance; the 
old man wore robes of great richness, 
and was attended by his three daugh- 
ters, clothed in purple velvet, entirely 
trimmed with pearls, and having their 
hair braided with precious stones. Ile 
represented the effect produced by 
such an unexpected contrast, as being 
quite indescribable. 

In this quarter of Ballat, the Byzan- 
tine walls, previously lost amidst the 
crowded buildings, begin to be dis- 
tinctly traceable, although still encum- 
bered by gardens and private build- 
ings. Just before emerging from the 
quarter, is a large white slab in the 
wali, containing a mutilated bas-relief 
of a winged figure; and at the gate 
leading out of it, called the lvan-serai, 
there are two slabs with inscriptions. 
We soon reached the gate called gre 
Kapoussi, when the walls begin to be 
remarkably picturesque and well-de- 
fined. We entered this gate in order 
to examine the remains of an ancient 
palace, situated on the sixth hill of the 
city, and commanding a view over the 
walls themselves. It has been con- 
sidered by some to be the ruined 
palace of Constantine Paleologus, and 
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that of Belisarius by others; while 
more recent writers have pronounced it, 
without sufficient reason, a Genoese 
building. It has four stages, or floors, 
in good preservation; the arched 
windows still retain many fragments of 
ornament; and the construction of the 
brickwork in front is peculiar. On 
ascending to the top of the building, 
are seen, overhanging the side towards 
the harbour, numerous wrought stones, 
like the cornice of the Corinthian 
order ; but I could get no view of them 
from below. In front of the entrance 
of the building is a large undefinable 
column; and in an inner apartment is 
another of the same kind, with a Greek 
inscription, which I could not make 
out for want of light, and other annoy- 
ances arising from the pestering of a 
host of filthy Jews, the tenants of the 
ruin, who so eagerly beset us, jabber- 
ing Spanish, and demanding bachsheish 
(a present of money), that we were 
glad to get away. It has been sup- 
posed that this is the identical palace 
in which Mahomet II., at the taking 
of Constantinople, struck by the re- 
verses of its imperial masters, quoted 
the beautiful Persian proverb: ** The 
spider has wove its web in the imperial 
palace, and the owl has sung her 
watch-song on the towers of Aphra- 
siab.” We returned to the Egre 
Kapoussi gate, and proceeded on our 
tour round the walls. Here they begin 
to exhibit the triple structure remarked 
hy former writers. The outer foss is 
about twenty-five or thirty feet broad ; 
above this the first low wall rises; an 
interval of twenty feet then occurs 
between that and the second wall, 
which is furnisned with small towers, 
and rises in a due proportion above the 
first. A similar interval of about 
twenty feet occurs between the second 
and the third wall, which is so high 
that the minarets of the mosques in the 
city are not to be seen above it. The 
third wall is supplied with numerous 
towers, remarkably different in form in 
various parts, being square, octagonal, 
round, or multangular, indifferently. 
The connecting walls in all the lines 
have embrasures, and, as well as the 
towers, appear almost ‘invariably to be 
built of alternate layers of brickwork 
and stone. These walls, which are 
said to ¢ontain, on this side alone, no 
less than 188 towers, were the work of 
Theodosius II. They are now in that 
state of picturesque decay which gives 
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an additional charm to their historical 
interest and antiquity. The neglect of 
the Turks, and frequent earthquakes, 
have contributed to their ruin. Nume- 
rous towers are rent to the base, and 
many appear to be merely held toge- 
ther by the profuse vestment of ivy 
which now clothes them. The foss is 
cultivated with corn and maize; the 
intervals between the walls are filled 
up with trees—generally figs ; and the 
vegetation in many places is so luxu- 
riant that the walls are nearly con- 
cealed. It was impossible to ride 
along without being affected by the 
solemn and oppressive stillness which 
reigned around these venerable relics 
of ancient Byzantium. From the time 
when we left the city scarcely a habita- 
tion was to be seen; and the whole 
road, as far as the Seven Towers, was 
one continued cemetery, festering in 
undisturbed security beneath the gloom 
of its cypress forests, and crowded to 
excess with tombstones surmounted 
with turbans of all sizes, shapes, and 
colours. As the grave is never opened 
again, many acres of rich land are thus 
perpetually lost; and year after year 
witnesses this great map of mortality 
extending round all the environs of the 
city, occupying vast iracts of fertile 
country where the cypress usurps the 
place of corn; and the only harvest 
ever reaped is that which woman’s 
love has watered by tears; she alone 
has the privilege of offering that tribute 
of the heart to the lost objects of her 
affection, and the grave is the only 
witness of her silent and bitter sorrow. 
The silence and the solitude of the 
scene are seldom broken. The only 
sounds we heard during our progress 
were our own voices; the only living 
things to be seen were a few vultures 
on the angles of the towers, and an 
occasional female mourner gliding 
away among the trees and tombstones, 
as if the mere appearance of an acci- 
dental passenger were an intrusion 
upon the usual monotony of the spot. 
It seemed as if we were riding round 
the walls of some deserted city, whose 
inhabitants were all slumbering in the 
graves beside us. 

The first gate of the city which we 
passed was that of Edrene, or Adrian- 
ople ; and the second, the Top Ka- 
poussi, or the Cannon Gate, memorable 
in Turkish history under the name 
of the Port St. Romanus, for having 


witnessed the triumphant entry of. 
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Mahomet the Second, and the fall of 
the last of the Caesars. Passing by 
the gates Mevlané Yeni, and Selivri, 
(the Selivria Gate), we turned aside to 
an elevation on the right above the 
Armenian cemetery, where stands the 
large Greek church of Baloukli, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin, occupying the site 
of the one founded by Justinian. Here 
we saw the well containing the miracu- 
lous fishes which are said to be cooked 
on one side and not on the other— an 
ancient miracle of the Madonna. The 
well is in so dark a place that it is only 
to be seen by the aid of lights; the fish 
are very numerous, and the water is 
held in high repute by all the Fanar- 
iotes, especially in the rite of baptism. 
Returning to the walls of the city, we 
noticed, at the angle of the road leading 
from the church, a plain tomb, marked 
by five upright stones, richly gilt, and 
surmounted by turbans; one much 
higher than the rest, and three of them 
apparently those of children. Here are 
interred the heads of no less personages 
than Ali Pasha of Janina, and the 
male members of his family, his 
nephew and his three sons. The 
heads alone were sent to Constanti- 
nople; and there are tew fombs better 
kept than that of the Albanian rebel. 
We soon arrived at the Seven Towers. 
We had no orders for admission; but 
that privilege, so stoutly refused to all 
foreigners a few years ayo, was easily 
obtained by a little bribery, and we 
entered freely into a building which 
was once as hermetically sealed to 
travellers as the chambers of a pasha’s 
harem. We examined the melancholy 
dungeon of this celebrated state-prison, 
where the ambassadors of all nations at 
war with the Porte were formerly con- 
fined. On the walls of the narrow 
court are carved many records of its 
former inmates. No one could point 
out the place where the Prince of 
Vallachia, and his wife and children, 
were put to death. The Golden Gate, 
the greatest and richest of the city under 
the Greek emperors, is still standing 
within the fortress, although wretch- 
edly modernised. Its bas-reliefs have 
disappeared, and their place has been 
supplied by stucco and whitewash; 
upon which are represented fancy 
columns, painted standards, sabres, 
and other insignia of the modern 
army. We ascended to the top of 
the highest tower, and remained there 
some time, enjoying the glorious view 
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which it commands over the Propontis 
and the western extremity of the city. 
It was not difficult to make out the 
position of the Seven Towers, which 
confer their name on the fortress, but 
only four of them are now entire, and 
those are fast crumbling to decay. 
The towers are all united by curtains, 
and form atriangle. The fortress is now 
insignificant as a place of strength, anid 
wholly incapable of defence. We re- 
turned through Constantinople, and 
traversed in our way some of the 
principal streets in that quarter of the 
capital. The private houses which we 
passed had generally a garden attached 
to them, above the walls of which were 
always to be seen the favourite cypress, 
and an occasional acacia. In many 
instances these private plantations are 
used as burial-places for members of 
the owner's family. We passed under 
the aqueduct of Valens, celebrated for 
its double row of Gothic arches. It 
is still used, though much decayed ; 
but it possesses no particular beauty, 
and falls far short of all the aqueducts 
of Italy in splendour of effect. We 
arrived in Pera about one p.M., having 
been occupied in our progress round 
Stamboul about six hours. In subse- 
quent visits to the capital, I explored 
its other antiquities; the Atmeidan, 
the Cisterns, and the Columns. Land- 
ing at the Custom-House, and _pass- 
ing by the rich mausoleum of Sultan 
Achmet, we soon came to one of the 
gates of the Seraglio. Not far from 
it is the palace of the grand vizier, 
built entirely of wood; and the 
judgment-hall, where the people as- 
semble to prefer their causes, or to 
seek redress from the minister, though 
spacious and imposing, is built of the 
same material. Below it are various 
apartments belonging to the different 
ambassadors, where they await the 
period of their interview, when they 
are admitted to an audience, and 
where their attendants are stationed. 
The famous Ottoman Porte, which 
conferred its name on the country be- 
cause the ambassadors passed through 
it to deliver their credentials, is very 
much like Antony’s crocodile, “ shaped 
like itself, as broad as it has breadth, 
and just so high as it is;” it glares 
with whitewash, and is surmounted 
with the sultan’s cipher; but there is 
nothing in it to justify the epithet of 
“sublime.” The Mint, near it, which 
we were not allowed to enter, opens 
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. struck off by Mahomet the Second is 









out upon the great square of St. So- 
phia ; where, of course, admission was 
equally forbidden. The external ap- 
pearance of St. Sophia disappointed, 
as much as its great fame had pre- 
viously raised, my expectations. Itslarge 
low dome is encumbered with heavy 
buttresses, and the effect which was 
intended to be produced by this famous 
cupola is destroyed by the erection of 
numerous petty buildings, more like 
pigeon-houses than the appendages of 
a temple. The muezzin was calling 
to noonday prayer when we arrived, so 
that on attempting to walk through the 
court of the mosque we were ordered 
back, and could see little more than 
we had previously observed from the 
public square. I was much struck by 
the poverty of the windows, both of 
the dome itself, under the spring of the 
arch, and of the other parts of the 
sanctuary. Being very small, they are 
rendered still more insignificant by the 
diminutive panes of glass with which 
they are filled. We now went to the 
Atmeidan, the ancient Hippodrome of 
Severus and of Constantine, built upon 
the plan of the Circus Maximus at 
Rome. It isan oblong irregular space, 
considerably changed in form, but still 
bearing some resemblance to its Ro- 
man prototype. On one side of it, 
constituting by far its greatest orna- 
ment, stands the mosque of Sultan 
Achmet, whose brilliancy, heightened 
by the graceful forms of its str minarets, 
and by the freshness of its handsome 
court, fountains, and plantations, con- ‘ 
trasts forcibly with the gloomy hospital 

and miserable buildings which fill up 
the opposite side. In this once cele- 
brated spot—the scene of the triumph 
and begyary of Belisarius—there is 
little but the general form to remind the 
classical traveller that he treads the 
circus of ancient Byzantium. Once 
covered with magnificent monuments, 
it retains now but three, and those neg- 
lected and in ruin. The most in- 
teresting of these relics is the spiral 
column formed by the three interlacing 
serpents made of hollow bronze, upon 
which rested the golden tripod which 
the Greeks consecrated to Apollo in 
the Temple of Delphi, after the battle 
of Plateza. The heads of the three ser- 
pents are no longer visible, though 
they were described by Gillius, Whe- 
ler, Lady Montagu, and others ; the 
common story that one. of them was 
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evidently a fiction. There is, however, 
great reason to doubt whether the six 
or seven feet of the column now visible 
be the upper or the lower part. It is 
said to have been thrown down in the 
last century, when the serpents’ heads 
were removed, and its present appear- 
ance adds to the probability that it was 
improperly replaced. The obelisk of 
Egyptian granite near it, covered with 
hieroglyphics, was erected by Theo- 
dosius, as the Greek and Latin inscrip- 
tions on its pedestal record. This pe- 
destal is of white marble, and is covered 
with bas-reliefs representing various 
events in the life of thatemperor. The 
pyramid of Constantine Porphyrogeni- 
tus, resembling rather a built ovelisk 
than a pyramid, is the third and 
last of the existing monuments of the 
Hippodrome. It is sadly ruined, en- 
tirely stripped of its bronze plates, and 
forms a melancholy reminiscence of the 
glories it once witnessed. But the At- 
meidan, though apparently de-erted, 
has figured conspicuously in the his- 
tory of the revolutions which, at various 
times in the present century, have coa- 
vulsed the Ottoman Empire. It was 
here, after that fatal outbreak of the 
Janissaries in 1808, which terminated 
in the total re-establishment of their 
power—purchased though it was by 
the sacrifice of two monarchs, and 
thousands of their best and truest sub- 
jects—that there was seen suspended 
between the two trees at its eastern 
extremity, the scorched and mutilated 
bedy of the grand vizier, Bairactar, 
the beloved and faithful friend of the 
unfortunate Selim, the patriotic and 
gallant chief who placed the last Mah- 
moud on his throne. It was here that 
that terrible body, exasperated by the 
bold refusal of the sultan to grant the 
heads of their aga, Hussein Pasha, and 
the other promoters of the new reforms, 
assembled their host, and reversed 
their casans for the last time in decla- 
ration of open rebellion. It was here, 
after this rebellion had been crushed, 
that Hussein Pasha tore the aga’s jew- 
elled turban from his head, and stamp- 
ing it beneath his feet, exclaimed, 
**Thus perish all the Janissaries.” It 
was here, also, that the same extra- 
ordinary personage unfurled the stand- 
ard of the Prophet, and established 
that awful tribunal by which the last 
remnant of the Janissaries, as weil as 
all who were either favourable to their 
body, or opposed to the new reforms, 
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were summoned to their trial. Few 
of these left the Atmeidan alive. The 
executioner was the inseparable attend- 
ant of the judge. Cart-loads of heads 
were conveyed to the Bosphorus; for 
many months no one would eat fish; 
and even the shipping in the Golden 
llorn was incommoded by the quan- 
tities of floating bodies. In fact, the 
Atmeidan may be said to have wit- 
nessed the extinction of a power which, 
if it awed and controlled the govern- 
ment, certainly contributed to the most 
brilliant victories which ever distin- 
guished the standard of the Crescent, 
and secured the empire more than any 
other bulwark from the danger of fo- 
reign injury. 

Not far from this is the “ Burnt 
Column,” once the pride and orna- 
ment of the imperial city, but now 
blackened by the repeated fires which 
have desolated this quarter of the city. 
It stands in the midst of the street of 
Adrianople, to which its marble pe- 
destal is now open. It is composed of 
different blocks of porphyry, the junc- 
tion of which is concealed by the iron 
hoops which have been found neces- 
sary for its preservation. Near the 
top is an inscription, recording its re- 
pair by the Emperor Manuel Com- 
nenus. Upon this pillar, one hundred 
and twenty feet from the ground, stood 
the colossal bronze statue of Apollo, 
supposed to be the work of Phidias, 
and afterwards regarded as an alle- 
gorical representation of the Great 
Constantine himself. The column has 
suffered so much, that it is now con- 
siderably less than one hundred feet 
in height. When entire, it must have 
been one of the finest monuments in 
the world. Near the Burnt Column, 
we visited the cistern of the Thousand 
and One Pillars, called the Jéri-Batan, 
the Imperial Cistern of Constantine. 
The roof is supported by a series of 
columns, which have, in addition to 
the usual capital, another about their 
middle height, forming what is called 
a double tier, 424 in number. Little 
more than the upper half is now above 
ground ; there is no water in the cis- 
tern, which is tenanted by a number of 
cadaverous workmen employed in twist- 
ing silk. Light is admitted by an 
aperture at the extremity of the vault, 
by another at the side, and by the en- 
trance. The atmosphere is damp and 
chilling, and heavily charged with pes- 
tilential vapours, which are almost 
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perceptible to the senses. High up,on 
the upper half of two of the columns, 
the workmen pointed out a cross rudely 
sculptured in the stone. Another cis- 
tern which I visited, supposed to be 
the Cisterna Maxima, was also tenant- 
ed by the silk weavers; it is square, 
and as dismal, damp, and unwhole- 
some, as that of Constantine. But by 
far the most interesting, is one situated 
in the garden of a Turkish house, 
which the ciceroni called the Battan- 
Serai. It is supported upon columns 
of the Corinthian order, and is appa- 
rently extensive, but, being full of 
water, it was impossible to ascertain its 
exact size; it is said to be very deep. 
Upon its arches, a few feet only from 
the surface of the water, the house of 
the Turkish proprietor is built. The 
other cisterns correspond more or less 
with those described, and are chiefly 
interesting as a proof that the rulers of 
Byzantium took as much pains to se- 
cure a supply of water to their capital, 
as their ancestors of Rome had done be- 
fore them. In the Aurat Bazar,or market 
of women, I visited the remains of the 
“Historical Column,” which the ac- 
counts of previous travellers had al- 
most led me to believe had wholly dis- 
appeared. What now exists is, how- 
ever, only the pedestal, and part of the 
base of the column, which still exhibits 
some of iis ornaments. It is about 
forty feet high, but in a short time 
probably the entire fragment, the last 
record of the victories of Arcadius— 
once little inferior to the columns of 
Trajan and Antoninus at Rome—will 
have really ceased to exist, for its 
marble blocks are under sentence of 
removal to make part of a new palace. 
We ascended the staircase in the pe- 
destal. A plain flat stone, forming 
the roof of the entrance, bears, among 
other ornaments in bas-relief, a cross 
between the Greek alpha and omega. 
I counted forty-six steps to the sum- 
mit, which commands a good view 
over a considerable portion of the city. 
Passing by the district formerly occu- 
pied by the quarters of the janissaries, 
now as utterly deserted as if it were a 
place of evil omen, encumbered by the 
ruins of their spacious barracks, and 
blackened by the terrific fires which 
involved houses and masters in one 
common destruction, we came to 
the column erected by Tatian to the 
Emperor Marcian. It is near the 
Adrianople street. We could see it 
VOL. XXI, NO. CXXI. 
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only from our horses, as the court in 
which it stands was so filled up with 
the ruins of burnt houses that we could 
not enter it. The base and pedestal 
are of marble; the shaft is granite, and 
supports a clumsy square mass of white 
marble, with winged figures at the 
angles, altogether disproportionate, and 
deforming to the rest of the column, 
There remains one more ancient monu- 
ment to mention, which is best seen in 
rowing round the walls of the Seraglio, 
in the gardens of which it stands. It isa 
white marble column of the Corinthian 
order, bearing the inscription, Fortvu- 
NZ REDUCI OB DEVICTOS GorTHos. 

The mosque usually visited by Eu- 
ropean travellers, because it is more 
easily accessible than the others, is the 
Suleymanié, built by the “ magnifi- 
cent ” sultan of that name, out of the 
ruins of Chalcedon. The concurrent 
testimony of all travellers who have 
had an opportunity of judging, con- 
firms the fact that this structure is the 
most splendid of all the imperial 
mosques of Constantinople. The mi- 
narets are peculiarly handsome, and 
the exterior of the edifice is grand and 
imposing. The court-yard is paved 
with marble, and has a cloister of 
twenty-four columns, partly marble, 
partly granite. The doorway is richly 
carved in fretwork, in the style of many 
of the mosques of Cairo. The interior 
is square, and does not disappoint the 
expectations raised by the external 
beauty of the building. The bold and 
lofty dome is supported by four enor- 
mous piers, between which are four 
noble columns of Egyptian granite, 
sixty feet high, and each of a single 
stone; beside which, the celebrated 
pillars of the doorway of Milan cathe- 
dral, would appear insignificant. On 
the right side, in approaching the Ca- 
aba from the entrance, are compartments 
containing the library of the mosque, 
screened off by gilt lattice-work: in 
these were several students. Over the 
Caaba are some very fine windows of 
stained glass, sent from Persia, espe- 
cially as a present for this edifice. Be- 
hind the mosque, in a shady court, is 
the mausoleum of the illustrious Suley- 
man. Itis an octagon, surmounted by 
a dome, and surrounded by a covered 
gallery. In the ornaments of the in- 
terior of the dome, several large bril- 
liants are pointed out. The principal 
tomb in the mausoleum is that of the 
great sultan, the conqueror of Hungary. 
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It stands in the middle of the room, 
between those of his uncle and his son. 
The three sultanas and his mother 
occupy the tombs outside the railing 
of rich wood-work inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, which protects and separates the 
three princes. In the street outside the 
court of the Suleymanié were once 
situated the coffee-houses of the opium- 
eaters, a few yards from the extremity 
of a street which contains the public 
madlouse. The feriakis used to as- 
semble in these cafés at particular times 
of the day; and when the late sultan 
determined to suppress them, he pro- 
ceeded to the shops, and, seizing all 
whom he found there, whether sellers 
or buyers, sent them, without distinc- 
tion, to the adjoining madhouse, to be 
treated as lunatics for three months. 
The opium shops were destroyed, and 
the practice, it is believed, was almost 
entirely extinguished by this prompt 
and vigorous measure. The fear of 
becoming a tenant of the Lunatic Asy- 
lum of Constantinople would cure 
much more serious practices than 
opium-eating, and might prove a pana- 
cea in other countries for many grades 
of political sin. A Mahometan mad- 
house is a revolting spectacle. very 
inmate is heavily chained, and in some 
instances, two or three are placed in 
the same cell. The open square in 
the centre of the building is entirely 
full of these cells, to which light and 
air are admitted by strong iron gratings, 
giving to the place quite the appear- 
ance of a menagerie. The slave mar- 
ket, where, as well as at the mosque of 
Suleymanie, admission can be gained 
only by the presence of the consul’s 
janissary, is better arranged and cleaner 
than those of Cairo or Smyrna. It 
does not present the same disgusting 
practices, but has an air of quiet de- 
corum, which contrasted singularly with 
my recollections of the great mart of 
Egypt. In spite of our feelings on the 
nature of such a traffic, it was impos- 
sible not to be struck with the amusing 
manner in which the bargains are 
usually effected. The Turkish matrons 
appeared to be especially wary in the 
preliminaries of a purchase, and the 
attitudes and expression of both parties 
would have done justice to Yorkshire. 
The bargain is often an inconceivably 
long time in progress, and is seldom or 
never concluded by a male purchaser 
without the aid of pipes and coffee, 
which are discussed with as much 
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sang-froid as if the slave-market had 
never been thought of. Among the 
peculiarities of Constantinople are the 
tabagies, which no traveller should fail 
to visit for the purpose of eating kebabs. 
About noon these taverns are usually 
well filled. The kebabs are small 
square bits of meat, chopped up with 
herbs and seasoning, and broiled upon 
wooden skewers over a charcoal fire. 
They are served up while perfectly hot 
in metal dishes, and are invariably 
eaten with the fingers. Iced sherbet 
is the established beverage. The Turk 
may be said to be a perfect epicure in 
kebabs, and few luxuries have a better 
established right to public favour ; in- 
deed, English cookery books may well 
afford to admit them to an honourable 
place among their other mysteries. I 
cannot mention these places of public 
resort without recording the courteous 
and respectful civility with which the 
Turkish people regard strangers who 
may come to share in their amusement 
or partake of their refreshments. There 
is no appearance of vulgar surprise or 
impertinent Curiosity to be detected ; 
but, on the contrary, an evident desire 
to see the foreigner treated with a 
prompt and becoming respect prevails 
throughout the company. This con- 
duct is very different from the rude 
and low impertinence with which a 
foreigner is stared at in the taverns of 
our own metropolis, and affords an 
example which might be advantage- 
ously followed in many European 
capitals. 

The bath constitutes, as is well 
known, one of the most striking pecu- 
liarities of every Oriental town; and 
so generally are they liked, that in 
places where the Mahometan rule has 
ceased, as at Athens, the Turkish. bath 
is still maintained and numerously fre- 
quented. There is a very excellent 
one at Galata, to which I often was a 
visitor. The first room which we 
entered was a large square apartment 
covered by a dome. Around it were 
elevated platforms, containing fifieen or 
twenty divans, where the bathers repose 
after the bath is finished. In the mid- 
dle of the room was a handsome foun- 
tain. As soon as the undressing is 
over, an ample roll of blue cloth is 
bound round the hips by one of the 
attendants, and wooden pattens being 
put on, you are led into the bath. The 
floors and many of the walls of these 
places are eutirely of white marble. 
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The bath is generally a small square 
apartment of about eighteen feet, lighted 
by some dozen circular glasses, like 
bull’s-eyes, let into the roof of the 
dome. Two small marble cisterns, 
projecting from the wall, and into 
which a stream of hot water is con- 
stantly running, are the only evidences 
of bathing to be seen. It is not long, 
however, before the stranger finds out 
in what the bath consists. The floor 
and walls are of one uniform tempera- 
ture, and the atmosphere almost suffo- 
cating when first entered. As soon as 
you sit down perspiration streams from 
every pore, and the attendants, chiefly 
boys, begin to rub you down with 
horse-hair gloves, deluging you with 
frequent basinsful of hot water, which 
they dash over the head and face in 
such rapid sucession as almost to take 
away the breath. The process of rub- 
bing usually brings away a quantity of 
dead skin, especially from the arms and 
legs, and is excessively agreeable. As 
soon as it is completed, they bring in a 
piece of soap of most ominous dimen- 
sions, not unlike the hearthstone of an 
English housemaid, and cover you 
with lather from head to foot, washing 
it off by pouring hot water on the per- 
son as before. You are then conducted 
into an outer apartment of a lower tem- 
perature for a few moments, and finally 
to the divan in the large entrance hall, 
where you are wrapt up in dry warm 
sheets, and the head is enveloped in a 
towel rolled round in the form of a 
turban. In this state you are placed 
upon the couch propped up by pillows, 
and the sensation of drowsy languor 
thus induced is indescribably agreeable. 
Many wealthy Turks remain whole 
hours in this state. As soon as you 

are cool, coffee and pipes are brought, 
and boys come in and shampoo your 

limbs, making the joints crack, and 

producing a glow through the whole 

system. Shaving follows, if necessary ; 

and ifthe nails of either fingers or toes 

require cutting, that office of love is 

then performed, and you are assisted 

to dress. The whole operation, which 

may last from one hour to four, or, in- 

deed, for the entire day, if you like, is 

thus completed ; and the luxury, includ- 

ing presents to the attendants, costs 

somewhat less than a shilling. 

But of all the sights of Stamboul, 
there are none which more arouse the 
surprise and admiration of travellers 
than the bazars, They occupy such an 
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immense space of ground that it would 
be a most fatiguing task to walk through 
the whole of them ina day. They are 
large and lofty buildings, entirely 
covered in, and usually lighted by 
domes. Some of them have regularly 
paved streets, and others, like the Arm 
Bazar, are divided into passages, in 
which the stalls of the merchants are 
erected. Nothing can be imagined so 
unique or so surprising to a foreigner 
as their first appearance. It would 
require days to examine their multi- 
farious wonders, and a volume would 
scarcely suffice to describe in detail the 
objects of attraction. In fact, if the 
bazars of Constantinople could be trans- 
ferred to London for a single month, 
half the husbands in Great Britain 
would be ruined, and bankrupt lovers 
would petition parliament for their 
abolition. The Great Bazar is gene- 
rally crowded at an early hour, and 
a more perfect Babel of sounds 
and languages cannot be heard than 
that which prevails in its crowded 
and intricate passages. Armenian, 
Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Russian, Ger- 
man, and Italian, from the roughest 
transalpine to the most guttural trans- 
marine, mixes with every patois of 
Turkish ; and an occasional “ Vat you 
vant to buy, sar?” shews the English- 
man that even his language is not 
unknown to some Jewish trader, whose 
quick eye never fails to discover him. 
The study of costume which these 
bazars afford is another of their sources 
of amusement, no less agreeable than 
the infinite variety of their contents. 
On that side is a whole street glowing 
with the shawls of Kashmir — on 
this are others gay and glittering with 
red and yellow morocco slippers. Here 
is one stored with pipes and amber 
mouthpieces, which would require a 
fortune for the purchase—there are 
jewels, and gould and silver filigrees. 
Beyond are silks, satins, Turkey 
carpets, and bespangled table-covers ; 
there are shops full of tobacco-bags 
enriched with gold embroidery, and 
others are close at hand groaning under 
the weight of cloths from Germany, 
cottons from England, and velvets from 
the Italian States. Proceed further, 


and the air is loaded with sweet per- 
fumes ; these are the shops of the es- 
sences, of the pastiles, of the scented 
woods, and otto of roses. On that row 
@re stores of the richest porcelain of 
China—on this are embroidered mus- 
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lins for the summer, worked in silk 
with flowers, and in gold with passages 
from the Koran. There, not far off, 
are ermines, sables, and other costly 
furs, for the dresses of the harem or the 
capote of the traveller. Here the con- 
fectioners tempt you with iced sherbet 
and lemonade, more refreshing than 
the nectar of Olympus. Many dif- 
ferent trades entirely occupy particular 
districts of the bazar, such as the 
jewellers, the embroiderers, and the 
goldsmiths, who are almost exclusively 
Armenians. The leather-workers and 
saddlers occupy the At Bazar; the paper- 
sellers and the scribes have their own 
street and district ; and the rich drug- 
merchants congregate together in a 
large and spacious market. The Arm 
Bazar, or the Bezestein, is a fine square 
building, covered with domes supported 
by arches and pilasters. It was once 
known as the Old Bazar, having been 
built in 1461. Itis divided into pas- 
sages, along which the sheds or booths 
of the merchants are arranged. Every 
variety and description of weapon can 
be found here; barrels and blades of 
Damascus steel, muskets of the ancient 
fabric of Constantinople, rifles, pistols, 
scimitars, yataghans, daggers, and 
knives. 
the bazars, and great bargains are often 
to be found there; but as a general 
rule in all the markets, strangers are 
always safe in offering half the sum 
demanded: bargaining is an essential 
part of the Turkish character. These 
bazars are all shut up before dark, 
and some of them before noon. During 
the night they are carefully guarded. 
Closely connected with the bazars are 
the Hans, for which admirable institu- 
tions Constantinople is equally re- 
markable. They are large stone build- 
ings, built as a square, with wooden 
galleries projecting into the area from 
each floor. They are closed by iron 
gates, and afford a gratuitous lodging to 
a vast number of travelling merchants, 
without reference to country, religion, 
or language. They are exceedingly 
well arranged to give accommodation to 
the stranger, and safe lodgment to his 
merchandize. There are nearly two 
hundred of these establishments, the 
greater part of which were founded by 
private benevolence; they are justly 
considered to have been the means of 
securing to the capital its supplies of 
merchandize from the remotest quarters 
of the East. 


This is one of the cheapest of 
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The two religious ceremonies of the 
Mahometan church, to which Europe- 
ans are admitted, are, perhaps, those 
which are most calculated to excite his 
curiosity. These are the exhibitions of 
the dancing and the howling cdervishes. 
The college of the former order is 
situated near the burying-ground on 
the top of the hill of Galata. I was 
present there during the solemnities on 
one of their principal festivals. The 
Hall of Exhibition is a large and hand- 
some edifice, of a circular form, taste- 
fully ornamented internally, and ap- 
proached through a court containing 
the tombs of the order. Round the 
interior of this circular room runs a 
gallery, one part of which is divided 
off for the use of the sultan—the other 
being appointed for the singers and 
musicians. The space under the gal- 
lery is matted for the convenience of 
the spectators. The walls are pierced 
with windows closed up with lattice- 
work, inside which the women are 
placed, much in the same way as may 
be seen in some of the Jewish syna- 
gogues. The centre of the apartment 
is set apart for the dancers, and is laid 
with smooth and polished boards, se- 
parated from the spectators by a railing. 
The principal window looks towards 
Mecca. At length the dervishes made 
their appearance. They wore a tall 
hat of white felt, slightly projecting at 
the base, the brim being turned up in- 
side. They had large cloaks of dif- 
ferent colours—their feet were bare. 
When about twenty had assembled, 
the chief dervish entered,—an old man 
with a long white beard, his hat en- 
riched with the green turban, indicat- 
ing that he had performed the Mecca 
pilgrimage. His place in the cere- 
mony was in front of the window look- 
ing towards Mecca, where a _ small 
Turkey carpet was spread for him. As 
soon as he arrived, he prostrated him- 
self towards the east, followed by all the 
others, many of whom were mere boys. 
Afiermany ofthese devotional exercises, 
a rude discordant music and singing 
commenced , the whole body threw off 
their cloaks and walked up two or 
three times to the chief, kissing his 
hand, and making prostrations round 
the carpet on which he stood, as if they 
were paying homage to a sovereign 
upon whom they were forbidden to 
turn their backs. The chief then joined 
the procession, making the same obei- 
sances when he approached his seat, 
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and at last took his place on the carpet, 
where he stood for the remainder of the 
ceremony. The dress of the dancers 
now consisted of a large long petticoat, 
a light vest and a jacket, with loose 
trousers, These vestments were white 
in every instance except one, when 
the dancer was entirely clothed in 
green. They now began to dance, 
if twirling round upon the feet with the 
arms extended can be called by sucha 
name. The performers started one 
by one, and when at length all the 
twenty petticoats were in action, flying 
out at the bottom so as to give the 
body the shape of a pyramid, the per- 
formers spinning round and round like 
as many tee-totums, the effect was the 
most absurd that can be conceived. 
This strange exhibition continued with- 
out the slightest variation of attitude 
or step for nearly half an_ hour, 
though none appeared to become 
giddy. The period opqneete for this 
exercise expired without any in- 
stance of fainting, and at length 
the chief dervish clapped his hands as 
a signal that it was concluded. Dur- 
ing all this ceremony the Franks, and 
other infidels, were compelled to stand, 
in contradistinction to the Turks, who 
remained seated on the floor. The other 
ceremony of the howling dervishes is 
best seen at Scutari, on the Asiatic 
shore. The place ofexhibition is much 
smaller than that of Galata, and the 
members of this sect appear to be 
poorer, and inferior in rank, to their 
dancing brethren. The building con- 
tains a gallery for the women, and ac- 
commodation for about fifty or sixty 
spectators. The gallery is hung round 
with tambourines, and one side of the 
wall is nearly covered with the knives 
with which, in former times, this sect 
used to lacerate their bodies during the 
performance of their worship. The 
actors were in all sorts of dresses, but 
all wore the characteristic white felt 
hat. There were two soldiers in uni- 
form among them, and, to my surprise, 
three children, not one of whom could 
be more than twelve years of age. The 
exhibition could scarcely be called 
howling, but rather a continuous series 
of violent gruntings, accompanied by 
a swinging of the body from side to 
side—each action increasing in vehe- 
mence as the zeal and excitement of 
the person became warmer. Singing 
and clapping the hands are resorted to, 
in order to stimulate the actors to 
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greaterexertion. The continued action 
of the body naturally tends to produce 
exhaustion ; and, consequently, after 
some time had elapsed, one man reeled 
and staggered, exhibiting the appear- 
ances of a person inafit. The others 
instantly ceased, and two of them sup- 
ported their companion, when the chief 
dervish, a fine old man, came up, and 
passing his hand over the exhausted 
man, restored him as if by magic. Seve- 
ral sick people and children were now 
brought in to be cured by the chief der- 
vish, who is considered to have the 
sovereign power of removing all ail- 
ments, by passing his hand over the 
part affected. The exhibition, on the 
whole, was greatly inferior to what I 
had previously seen at Cairo, during 
the preparations for the departure of the 
caravan for Mecca. It is at best a dis- 
gusting ceremony. 

The visitor who is desirous of seeing 
the Turkish character in its lighter mo- 
ments, must repair to the two famous 
rendezvous of the capital, the ‘* Sweet 
Waters” of Europe or those of Asia. 
The grand holyday of Constantinople 
is the afternoon of Friday or Sunday, 
when thousands of its inhabitants, 
Turks, Greeks, Armenians, and Franks, 
repair to these charming spots to forget 
the bustle of the city in the pleasures 
and amusement to be found there. 
The row up the harbour to the Sweet 
Waters of Europe is very interesting ; 
the passage is generally crowded with 
caiques chartered by visitors; while 
the road leading to the spot is filled 
with arabas, the carriages of the Turk- 
ish ladies. Though the narrow and 
elegant caiques are much more rapid 
than our lightest wherries, it is a pull of 
an hour and a half from Galata to the 
promenade. On our way we passed 
the dockyard, various portions of the 
arsenal, and the gardens and palaces of 
the several officers of state. Many of the 
open downson either side of the passage 
are completely covered with cemeteries, 
and one entire hill seemed to be literally 
paved with the flat tombstones of the 
Jews. The cypress being appropriated 
exclusively by the Turk, the bare ap- 
pearance of these cemeteries was very 
remarkable, The spot called the Sweet 
Waters is an open valley beyond the 
extreme head of the port, through 
which, and the intermediate flats, flows 
a small stream, more like a canal than 


-a river. On each side of this canal 


numerous trees are planted, under 
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whose shade the loungers from the city 
and its suburbs assemble. The plain 
is generally frequented by numerous 
harems in their gaily painted arabas. 
The lord-mayor’s coach is not a 
greater curiosity, in its way, than these 
Turkish arabas. It is a four-wheeled 
cart, very like a small wagon in form, 
covered with a canopy open on all 
sides; it is always painted in the gayest 
and gaudiest colours, outvying the red 
and blue of a farmer’s cart in England. 
This vehicle is drawn by two oxen or 
buffaloes, with coloured ribands stream- 
ing from their horns, and a piece of 
looking-glass and silk tassels hanging 
between their eyes. The driver walks 
beside the animals, and the ladies sit 
in the bottom of the vehicle, which 
can never travel faster than a foot’s 
pace, and has no springs. It is singu- 
lar how little suffices to amuse the mul- 
titudes assembled on these occasions. 
A people who can be so easily diverted 
must possess great goodness of heart. 
The amusements of the place consist 
in listening to the tales of some meddah, 
or story-teller; or in witnessing the 
tricks of the conjurors, who reap a good 
harvest by their ingenuity. Coffee and 
ices and sherbet are hawked about for 
sale, as well as fruits and sweetmeats. 
There is no kind of active sport, still 
less any riotous or boisterous merti- 
ment; and the great charm which the 
natives appear to find in the meetings 
is the pleasure of total inactivity. An 
accidental conversation with an Arme- 
nian merchant obtained for us permis- 
sion to see the gardens of the Kiosk at 
this place, which were constructed by 
a Frenchman for Sultan Achmet the 
Third, on the plan of those of Versailles. 
The stream already mentioned runs 
through these gardens, but being very 
low we could not observe its effect in 
flowing over the marble steps, cut into the 
form of basins and other quaint devices, 
which here cross it. Beyond the stream 
we came immediately to a long alluvial 
plain of considerable extent, stored with 
maguificent trees, and bounded on each 
side by well-wooded hills, forming a 
beautiful termination to the villa in that 
direction. The gardens are behind the 
Kiosk ; they are very neatly kept, but 
do not contain any thing of great rarity. 
Near the stream is an elegant pavilion, 
in which the late sultan was frequently 
accustomed to give audience. It is a 
small circular building, with three re- 
cesses ; the one in front of the entrance 
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having a raised dais for the sofa of the 
sultan. The roof is supported by 
twenty graceful columns of white 
marble, and is elegantly decorated in 
greenand gold. There are no windows, 
as the building is covered with canvass 
like a tent, so fitted that any portion of 
it can be rolled up separately for the 
admission of light and air. 

The other promenade, the Sweet 
Waters of Asia, situated on a low plain, 
on the very margin of the Bosphorus, 
some distance above Scutari, is, per- 
haps, the most favoured resort of the 
Turkish people. The late sultan was 
a constant visitor, and frequently prac- 
tised there his favourite exercise of 
archery or rifle shooting. On Fridays 
crowds of arabas, filled with Turkish 
and Armenian ladies, take up their sta- 
tion under the shade of the large trees 
near the sea side, where the conjurors 
and jugglers are allowed to attend for 
their amusement; but numerous police- 
men, stationed round the spot, endea- 
vour to prevent the Franks from mixing 
with, or staring at, the women. In spite, 
however, of these precautions, there can 
be no question that the Turkish ladies 
are very much like the ladies of other 
countries ; and, not only have no objec- 
tion to be admired, but gladly seize an 
opportunity of securing it by display- 
ing, at convenient opportunities, much 
more of their faces than is considered 
quite decorous by the usages of Ma- 
hometan society. 

Aniong the “sights” of Constanti- 
nople, Sultan Mahmoud himself was 
unquestionably one of the greatest, 
both personally and historically. The 
history of his life, from the time of his 
concealment in the furnace of the bath, 
when his cousin Selim was strangled, 
and his brother Mustapha was deposed, 
is one of the most remarkable in the 
whole biography of despotism. No 
monarch, perhaps, in compassing the 
objects of his will, was so successful in 
the great faculty of rising above diff 
culties which would have crushed the 
spirit of ordinary men. Having once 
laid down his purpose, he acted upon 
it, right or wrong, and stopped not to 
consider the consequences until he had 
gained his point, though it were ac- 
complished by the slaughter of thou- 
sands of his subjects, or by the succes- 
sive loss of provinces, sacrificed, one 
after the other, to enemies whose power 
he never seemed to calculate till they 
had almost torn the sceptre from his 
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grasp. Le ascended a throne which 
had been shaken to its foundations by 
attempts to introduce a new system of 
things, considered to be repugnant to 
the spirit of his faith, and contrary to 
all the prejudices and customs of his 
race. [His predecessor had fallen a 
victim to the experiment, though one 
of the best and mildest men who ever 
girded on the sword of Osman. But 
Mahmoud, resolved te have his will, 
destroyed the body whose diseases he 
could not cure, sacrificed that national 
guard which had been the foremost and 
bravest in every victory achieved by the 
Turkish armsin Europe, and, bya single 
act of policy, swept away at once the 
bulwark and the terror of the throne. 
In his own opinion, the attainment of 
his object compensated for every loss-— 
and he was satisfied! If the measures 
which were objectionable to the janis- 
saries were in reality essential to the 
regeneration of Turkey, and if there 
were no other means, besides utter ex- 
termination, of overcoming their oppo- 
sition to really wisé reforms, the act of 
the sultan must be regarded as a mas- 
terpiece of murderous policy ; but it is 
a very important question, Whether the 
reforms of Mahmoud have not been 
those of the tailor and the drill-serjeant, 
rather than the moral and social changes 
which alone can benefit the condition 
of his people ?—and Whether the janis- 
saries, with all their license, were not, 
by the strong nationality of their preju- 
dices, far superior to the dispirited and 
lifeless conscripts of the modern army ? 
It is at least certain, that no empire was 
ever so cruelly dismembered in the life- 
time of a single sovereign; and no 
sovereign has ever contributed so large- 
ly to the weakness of hiskingdom. In 
capacity of mind, in talent for power, 
in capability of ruling the heteroge- 
neous materials which composed his 
empire, Mahmoud was never equal to 
his extraordinary, but faithless tribut- 
ary, the Pasha of Egypt. There is not 
a single event in his life which can be 
regarded as the evidence of intellectual 
greatness. Even the destruction of the 


Janissaries, admitting its political wis- 


dom, is understood to have- been sug- 
gested by Hussein Pasha. In fact, 
Mahmoud was a successful assertor of 
his own will, and nothing more; he 
was a reformer of the shadow, and not 
of the substance: and, whatever may 
have been the virtue of his intentions, 
he has left, as his inheritance to his 
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children, a people without natiouality, 
and a kingdom withered at the heart. 
The history of Sultan Mahmoud is a 
terrible lesson in the great school of 
political instruction ! 

The progress of the sultan to his 
mosque was always a favourable op- 
portunity for seeing him and his great 
officers of state. He generally chose 
a different mosque every successive 
Friday. On the first occasion when I 
saw him, the mosque appointed was 
one situated under the walls of the new 
Chateau of Europe, called Roumeli 
Hissar, immediately below the promon- 
tory of Kislar Bornou, the ancient 
Iermé, from which Darius watched 
the passage of his army ; and the Goths 
and Crusaders in later times crossed 
from Europe into Asia. About twelve 
o'clock the guns of the Turkish men of 
war anchored off Beshiktash announced 
that his highness had left his palace. 
A guard of honour, accompanied by 
the fine band organised by the younger 
Donizetti, was drawn up on the plat- 
form in front of the mosque, where 
there were already assembled all the 
ministers and pashas in the city. The 
sultan and his suite soon made their 
appearance: they came up the Bos- 
phorus in five state barges or caiques, 
the largest of which were rowed by 
twenty-four men entirely dressed in 
white. The boats were painted white, 
and tastefully gilded. On the bow of 
each stood the carved figure ofa bird 
with extended wings, richly gilded or 
silvered. The caique of the sultan was 
ornamented with more taste than splen- 
dour; its sides were decorated with a 
band of lattice-work in green and old, 
and on the bow was a gilt vulture. At 
the stern was a platform, upon which 
was raised, on a frame of silver gilt, a 
magnificent canopy of crimson velvet 
lined with white satin, and bespangled 
externally with silver stars. The fes- 
toons of the sides and back were richly 
ornamented with gold fringes. Across 
ithe platform was placed the sofa for 
the sultan. The attendants sat on the 
carpet at his feet, and the boat was 
steered by the bostanje bashe, an officer 
whose duties correspond to those of our 
harbour-master. As these magnifi- 
cent barges glided rapidly upthe stream, 
one might have imagined it the fleet of 
Cleopatra, and the presence of an 
eastern odalisque would have almost 
realized her passage on the Cydous. 
The sultan was dressed in a green 
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cloak, which concealed all his dress 
except a rich collar, ornamented with 
brilliants ; he wore the large red tar- 
boosh, the only portion of his dress 
which was not strictly European. His 
large black beard and handsome ex- 
pressive countenance sufficiently dis- 
tinguished him from his attendants. 
As soon as his barge appeared in sight, 
the band struck up the “Duke of 
York’s March,” which we certainly 
did not expect to hear at such a place 
and under such circumstances. After 
the religious ceremonies of the mosque 
were over, the sultan usually proceeded 
to the Sweet Waters of Asia, and from 
the windows of his kiosk participated 
in the passive amusements of his 
subjects. 

The views of Constantinople are so 
celebrated that the traveller will hardly 
fail to visit every point remarkable for 
its local attractions. The Seraskier’s 
Towers, where the fire-watch is stationed 
night and day, are undoubtedly the 
best points for examining the position 
and arrangements of the city. From 
that of Constantinople the seven hills 
on which the city is built are generally 
pointed out, though it is by no means 
easy to distinguish them. The Tower 
of Galata commandsa magnificent view 
of the Golden Lorn, the Seraglio Point 
and Gardens, the Sea of Marmora be- 
yond, and the whole line of the Asiatic 
mountains, with Olympus in the dis- 
tance. The views from the Seven 
Towers, from the Christian burial- 
ground above Pera, and from the Maid- 
en’s Tower, are all extremely interest- 
ing; but it would be difficult to say 
where an interesting view cannot be 
found in a district abounding with such 
numerous and varied prospects. There 
are, however, two points of view on 
the Asiatic shore’ of the Bosphorus 
which are singularly charming. One 
of these is the view from the Giant's 
Mountain, commanding the embouchure 
of the Bosphorus, and the wide ex- 
panse of the Euxine,—the other, the 
hill of Bourgaloué above Scutari, cele- 
brated for a fine, but perhaps too dis- 
tant, panorama of the capital and the 
Bosphorus. Returning from Bourga- 
loué, the traveller passes through the 
Turkish burial-ground of Scutari, in 
comparison with which those on the 
European side are of an insignificant 
extent. The popular superstition aris- 
ing from the imposture of the Greek 
patriarch at the taking of Constanti- 
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nople, who interpreted an inscription 
on the sarcophagus of Constantine into 
a prophecy that the Ottoman race 
should eventually be driven out of 
Europe, has not less contributed to 
fill the cemeteries of Scutari than the 
desire of the pious Turk that his bones 
may repose in that quarter of the world 
where the four sacred cities of his faith 
are situated. The extent of these ceme- 
teries is marked as usual by plantations 
of cypresses, which spread through and 
around the city, forming a belt of 
forests so dense that the sun can scarce- 
ly penetrate. If we could obtain an 
accurate census of the Turkish popula- 
tion, it would most probably be found 
that the living generation does not 
amount to a twentieth part of the 
tenants of this single cemetery. One 
tomb in the midst of the crowd never 
fails to attract attention ; it is covered 
by a sort of canopy, resting on six 
columns (not on eight, as some travel- 
lers have stated), and marks the burial- 
place of Sultan Mahmoud’s favourite 
horse. 

Another favourite excursion for lovers 
of the picturesque, is a row up the 
Bosphorus to Terapia and Boioukderé. 
Of all the attractions of the environs of 
Constantinople, there is nothing which 
at all approaches the Bosphorus in in- 
terest or in beauty. Whether it is seen 
during the day, when the strait iscovered 
with the shipping of the Black Sea; or 
during the night, when the phospho- 
rescence of its waters, and thousands of 
lights streaming from its shores almost 
realise the tale of an enchanted river, 
it is impossible to imagine a scene of 
more perfect enjoyment. Its moun- 
tains exhibit, with few exceptions, the 
same general outline, and are not par- 
ticularly marked by elevation or bold- 
ness of forms; but its richly wooded 
shores, lined for many miles with pa- 
laces, pleasure-houses, castles, mosques, 
and villages,—at times retiring into 
picturesque valleys, or projecting into 
bluff headlands, form, by their variety, 
a scene of the most fascinating beauty. 
The promontories give rise to many 
rapid currents, which render it neces- 
sary to tow the caiques up the stream 
at those points where they occur. 
During the prevalence of the west wind, 
when whole fleets of ships are enabled 
to take advantage of it, and sail up the 
passage, it is curious to watch the ra- 
pidity with which they are carried by 
the current from one side to the other ; 
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and the display of skill in steering on 
such occasions is equally interesting. 
There are few parts. of the passage 
which are not, more or less, associated 
with the history of the Argonautic Ex- 
pedition. Dolma Baktché is regarded 
as the port of Jason; and Terapia, the 
retreat of modern ambassadors, is the 
place where Medea kept her poisons. 
After the filth and confinement of Pera, 
one can easily understand the charm 
of the retirement and breezes to be 
found in the diplomatic Terapia. There 
is a good inn there, under the sign of 
the Leone d’Oro ; and visitors, weary 
of the capital, will have no reason to 
complain of a locanda which is far su- 
perior to most of the lodging-houses 
in Pera. Boioukderé, a mile or two 
above Terapia, is deliciously situated 
at the extremity of a magnificent valley, 
which is celebrated for one of the finest 
plane-trees in Europe, under whose 
ample branches Godfrey de Bouillon 
is said to have encamped. 

A few days before my departure, as 
I was disembarking from a caique on 
my return from Scutari, there was 
landed at the same moment an open 
wooden bier, containing the dead body 
of an Armenian woman, on its way to 
the cemetery of her nation, above Pera. 
I was accompanied by a friend who 
was equally anxious to see the cere- 
mony, and we joined in the procession. 
The corpse was preceded by priests 
carrying the crucifix, chanting hymns, 
and filling the streets with fumes of in- 
cense. It was that of a young creature 
of twenty-five, who had died in the 
morning, after an illness of acute suffer- 
ing which lasted forty days. The body 
was dressed in its best clothing, and 
the head was adorned with a garland 
of flowers; the face was perfectly ex- 
posed. I have seldom seen a counte- 
nance that wore so little evidence of 
suffering. She was married, and her 
child, a boy of eight years of age, fol- 
lowed with the husband. The street 
was literally filled with mourners, and 
their appearance and deportment con- 
siderably heightened our respect for 
that amiable and virtuous people. The 
procession proceeded first to the church, 
where part of the ceremony was per- 
formed ; it then passed through several 
streets, making a long circuit in order 
to pass by the houses of the relatives of 
the deceased. This was a melancholy 
sight: the cries and sobbing of the 
female relatives who thronged every 
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window to throw down flowers and 
scented waters on the body, were ex- 
tremely mournful; and the loud and 
bitter weeping of the male reiations 
who followed the corpse was so touch- 
ing that we became ourselves something 
more than indifferent spectators of their 
sorrow. On arriving at the grave, 
which was not yet dug, the priests read 
some chapters of the Bible, and the 
relations, one by one, threw themselves 
on the corpse and covered it with 
kisses. A large cloth was then held 
up over the bier, while some attendants 
stript the body of its best clothing, and 
wrapt it in a plain white sheet. The 
cloth was then held over the grave, and 
the body lowered into its last resting- 
place; the feet towards the east. The 
priest blessed the first handful of earth, 
and the cloth was not removed till the 
body was concealed from sight. In a 
few minutes the grave, scarcely three 
feet deep, was closed for ever. 

In concluding this paper, in which I 
have endeavoured to sketch some of 
the prominent objects of interest which 
Constantinople offers to English visit- 
ors, I must briefly mention the en- 
couragement shewn to men of talent, 
from whatever grade they may have 
sprung; a liberality which constitutes, 
in my opinion, one of the most re- 
markable traits in the history of Turkey. 
Birth has uo prerogative or monopoly 
among the subjects of the Ottoman 
Empire. Talent, of whatever kind it 
be, is sure of patronage. Many a 
pasha whose fame has spread through 
Europe, can neither read nor write; 
and many governors of important pro- 
vinces have commenced life as itine- 
rant merchants or village shopkeepers. 
The venerable Kosrew Pasha, at pre- 
sent so conspicuous as the prime 
minister of Turkey, was the slave of 
Kutchuk Hussein Pasha. By birth he 
is a Caucasian. He found a friend in 
his master, and by talents of no com- 
mon kind he has risen to the highest 
honours of the state. After the retreat 
of the French army from Egypt, 
Kosrew became Pasha of Cairo, and 
governed Egypt for some time as 
viceroy, till the revolt of Mehemet Ali, 
then a mere bimbashi, or chief of 
battalion, drove him from the counfry, 
The sultan then made him seraskier. 
One of Kosrew’s slaves has met with a 
fortune even more brilliant than his 
master—Halil Pasha, on whom the late 
sultan bestowed one of his daughters 
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in marriage, As the brother-in-law of 
the present sultan, Halil is one of the 
greatest men in Turkey. The history 
of the Pasha of Egypt, and of Hussein, 
the late governor of Viddin, are addi- 
tional examples. 

Mustapha, the janissary of the 
British consulate, who has been men- 
tioned in a previous page, does not 
come within the same category, but 
his life has been equally remarkable. 
His real name is Johann Conrad ; and 
he is a native of Constance. Jn early 
life he became a sailor, and during his 
first cruise was captured, together with 
two companions of his own age, bya 
Barbary cruizer. After being treated 
with great cruelty, he was sold as a 
slave toa Turk of Tunis. He became 
a Mahometan. Ilis master treated 
him with kindness, and afterwards 
gave him his liberty. Mustapha im- 
mediately went to “Egypt, became a 
janissary, and fought in the Turkish 
cavalry against the French. After the 
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evacuation, he went to Persia, and 
learnt English in the service of the 
officers sent to discipline the Persian 
army. From thence he came to Con- 
stantinople, and for many years was a 
Tatar in the service of our embassy; 
age, however, at last disqualified him 
for such active employment, and he 
was appointed the janissary of the 
consul-general. His affection, how- 
ever, for Tatar life still continues; 
and the two Tatars best known to En- 
glish travellers over the Balkan, have 
married his daughters. When Mus- 
tapha was told that Mr. Morier had 
introduced him into his romance, in 
company with the beautiful maid of 
Kars, and the passages describing him 
(which, by the way, scarcely do jus- 
tice to his character), were read, he 
remarked, “ Well! if men will write, 
what can you expect? They must tell 
stories, or there would be nothing to 
write about.” 


A STORY. 


BY IKEY SOLOMONS, ESQ. JUNIOR. 


XI. 


Of some domestic quarrels, and the 
consequence thereof. 


Crap. 


An ingenious magazine-writer, who 
lived in the time of Mr. Brock and the 
Duke of Marlborough, compared the 
latter gentleman’s conduct in battle, 
when he 


“In peaceful thought the field of death 
surveyed, 

To fainting squadrons lent the timely aid ; 

Inspired repulsed battalions to engage, 

And taught the doubtful battle where to 
rage.” 


Mr. Joseph Addison, I say, compared 

the Duke of Marlborough to an angel, 

who is sent by Divine command to 

chastise a guilty people — 

**And pleased his master’s orders to 
perform, 

Rides on the w hiz 
storm.” 


lwind, and directs the 


The four first of these novel lines 
touch off the duke’s disposition and 
genius to atittle. He had a love for 
such scenes of strife: in the midst of 
them his spirit rose calm and supreme, 
soaring (like an angel or not, but any 
way the compliment is a very pretty 
one) on the battle-clouds majestic, and 


causing to ebb or to flow the mighty 
tide of war. 

But as this famous simile might ap- 
ply with equal propriety to a bad angel 
as to a good one, it may in like man- 
ner be employed to illustrate small 
quarrels as well as great—a little fa- 
mily squabble, in which two or three 
people are engaged, as well as a vast 
national dispute, argued on each side 
by the roaring throats of five hundred 
angry cannon. The poet means, in fact, 
that the Duke of Marlborough had an 
immense genius for mischief. 

Our friend Brock, or Wood (whose 
actions we love to illustrate by the very 
handsomest similes), possessed this 
genius in common with his grace ; and 
was never so happy, or seen to so 
much advantage, as when he was em- 
ployed in setting people by the ears. 
His spirits, usually dull, then rose into 
the utmost gaiety and good -humour. 
When the doubtful battle flagged, he 
by his art would instantly restore it. 
When, for instance, Tom’s repulsed 
battalions of rhetoric fled from his 
mamma’s fire, a few words of apt 
sneer or encouragement on Wood’s 
part would bring the fight round again ; 
or when Mr. Ilayes’s fainting squad- 
rons of abuse broke upon the stubborn 
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squares of Tom’s bristling obstinacy, it 
was Wood’s delight to rally the former, 
and bring him once more to the charge. 
A great share had this man in making 
those bad people worse. Many fierce 
words and bad passions, many false- 
hoods and knaveries on Tom’s patt, 
much bitterness, scorn, and jealousy, 
on the part of Hayes and Catherine, 
might be attributed to this hoary old 
tempter, whose joy and occupation it 
was to raise and direct the domestic 
storms and whirlwinds of the family of 
which he was a member. And do not 
let us be accused of an undue propen- 
sity to use sounding words, because we 
compare three scoundrels in the Tyburn 
Road to so many armies, and Mr. Wood 
to a mighty field-marshal. My dear 
sir, when you have well studied the 
world, how supremely great the mean- 
est thing in this world is, and how 
infinitely mean the greatest, I am mis- 
taken if you do not make a strange and 
proper jumble of the sublime and the 
ridiculous, the lofty and the low. I 
have looked at the world, for my part, 
and come to the conclusion that | know 
not which is which. 

Well, then, on the night when Mrs. 
Hayes, as recorded by us, had been to 
the Marybone Gardens, Mr. Wood had 
found the sincerest enjoyment in ply- 
ing her husband with drink, so that, 
when Catherine arrived at home, Mr. 
Hayes came forward to meet her in a 
manner which shewed that he was not 
only surly but drunk. Tom stepped out 
of the coach first; and Hayes asked 
him, with an oath, where he had been ? 
The oath Mr. Billings sternly flung back 
again (with another in its company), 
and at the same time refused to give his 
stepfather any sort of answer to his 
query. 

“The old man is drunk, mother,” 
said he to Mrs. Hayes, as he handed 
that lady out of the coach (before leay- 
ing which she had to withdraw her 
hand rather violently from the grasp of 
the count, who was inside). Hayes in- 
stantly shewed the correctness of this 
surmise by slamming the door cou- 
rageously in Tom’s face, when he at- 
tempted to enter the house with his 
mother. And when Mrs. Catherine 
remonstrated, according to her wont, 
in a very angry and supercilious tone, 
Mr. Hayes replied with equal haughti- 
ness, and a regular quarrel ensued. 

People were accustomed in those 
days to use much more simple and 
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expressive terms of language than are 
now thought polite; and it would be 
dangerous to give, in this present year 
1840, the exact words of reproach 
which passed between Hayes and his 
wife in 1726. Mr. Wood sat near, 
laughing his sides out. Mr. Hayes 
swore that his wife should not go 
abroad to tea-gardens in search of 
vile Popish noblemen ; to which Mrs, 
Hayes replied, that Mr. Hayes was a 
pitiful, lying, sneaking cur, and that 
she would go where she pleased. Mr. 
Hayes rejoined, that if she said much 
more he would take a stick to her. 
Mr. Brock whispered, And serve her 
right.” Mrs. Hayes thereupon swore, 
she had stood his cowardly blows once 
or twice before, but that if ever he did 
so again, as sure as she was born she 
would stab him. Mr. Brock said, 
* Curse him, but he liked her 
spirit.” 

Mr. Hayes took another line of argu- 
ment, and said, ** The neighbours would 
talk, madam.” 

“ Ay, that they will, no doubt,” 
said Mr. Wood. 

“ Then let them,” said Catherine. 
** What do we care about the neigh- 
bours? Didn’t the neighbours talk 
when you sent widow Wilkins to gaol ? 
Didn’t the neighbours talk when you 
levied on poor old Thomson? You 
didn’t mind then, Mr. Hayes.” 

“ Business, ma’am, is business ; and 
if I did distrain on Thomson, and lock 
up Wilkins, I think you knew about it 
as much as I.” 

“ |’ faith, I believe you’re a pair,” 
said Mr. Wood. 

“ Pray, sir, keep your tongue to 
yourself, Your opinion isn’t asked, 
any how—no, nor your company 
wanted neither,” cried Mrs. Catherine, 
with proper spirit. 

At which remark Mr. Wood only 
whistled. 

* T have asked this here gentleman 
to pass this evening along with me. 
We've been drinking together, ma’am.” 

‘“ That we have,” said Mr. Wood, 
looking at Mrs. Cat with the most 
perfect good-humour. 

“T say, ma’am, that we’ve been a 
drinking together; and when we've 
been a drinking together, I say that a 
man is my friend. Dr. Wood is my 
friend, madam—the Rev. Dr. Wood. 
We’ve passed the evening in company, 
talking about politics, madam—politics 
and riddle-iddle-igion. We've not been 
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flaunting in tea-gardens, and ogling the 
men,” 

“Tt’salie!” shrieked Mrs. Hayes: 
“ T went with Tom— you know I did ; 
the boy wouldn’t let me rest till I pro- 
mised to go.” 

* Hang him, I hate him,” said Mr. 
Hayes: ‘ he’s always in my way.” 

‘* TIe’s the only friend I have in the 
world, and the only being I care a pin 
for,” said Catherine. 

“ He’s an impudent, idle, good-for- 
nothing scoundrel, and I hope to see 
him hanged!” shouted Mr, Hayes. 
“ And pray, madam, whose carriage 
was that as you came home in? I 
warrant you paid something for the 
ride —Ha, ha!” 

* Another lie!’ screamed Cat, and 
clutched hold of a supper-knife. ‘ Say 
it again, John Hayes, and, by —, I'll 
do for you.” 

“Do forme? Hang me,” said Mr. 
Hayes, flourishing a stick, and per- 
fectly pot-valiant, “do you think I 
care for a bastard and a sy 

He did not finish the sentence, for 
the woman ran at him like a savage, 
knife in hand. He bounded back, 
flinging bis arms about wildly, and 
struck her with his staff sharply across 
the forehead. The woman went down 
instantly. A lucky blow was it for 
Hayes and her: it saved him from 
death, perhaps, and her from murder. 

All this scene —a very important one 
of our drama—might have been de- 
scribed at much greater length ; but, 
in truth, the author has a natural horror 
for dwelling too long upon such hideous 
spectacles, nor would the reader be 
much edified by a full and accurate 
knowledge of what took place. The 
quarrel, however, though not more vio- 
lent than many that had previously 
taken place between Hayes and his 
wife, was about to cause vast changes 
in the condition of this unhappy pair. 

Hayes was at the first moment of his 
victory very much alarmed ; he feared 
that he had killed the woman; and 
Wood started up rather anxiously too, 
with the same fancy. But she soon 
began to recover. Water was brought ; 
her head was raised and bound up; 
and in a short time Mrs. Catherine 
gave vent to a copious fit of tears, 
which relieved-her somewhat. These 
did not affect Hayes much—they ra- 
ther pleased him, for he saw he had 
got the better; and although Cat fierce- 
ly turned upon him when he made some 
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small attempt towards reconciliation, 
he did not heed her anger, but smiled 
and winked in a self-satisfied way at 
Wood. The coward was quite proud 
of his victory; and finding Catherine 
asleep, or apparently so, when he fol- 
lowed her to bed, speedily gave him- 
self up to slumber too, and had some 
pleasant dreams to his portion. 

Mr. Wood also went sniggering and 
happy up stairs to his chamber. The 
quarrel had been a real treat to him ; 
it excited the old man—tickled him 
into good-humour; and he promised 
himself a rare continuation of the fun 
when Tom should be made acquainted 
with the circumstances of the dispute. 
As for his excellency the count, the 
ride from Marybone Gardens, and a 
tender squeeze of the hand which Ca- 
therine permitted to him on parting, 
had so inflamed the passions of the 
nobleman, that after sleeping for nine 
hours, and taking his chocolate as 
usual the next morning, he actually 
delayed to read the newspaper, and 
kept waiting a toy-shop lady from 
Cornhill (with the sweetest bargain of 
Mechlin lace), in order to discourse to 
his chaplain on the charms of Mrs. 
Hayes. 

She, poor thing, never closed her 
lids, except when she would have had 
Mr. Hayes imagine that she slumbered ; 
but lay beside him, tossing and tum- 
bling, with hot eyes wide open, and 
heart thumping, and pulse of a hun- 
dred and ten, and heard the heavy 
hours toliing; and at last the day 
came peering, haggard, through the 
window-curtains, and found her still 
wakeful and wretched. 

Mrs. Hayes had never been, as we 
have seen, especially fond of her lord ; 
but now as the day made visible to her 
the sleeping figure and countenance of 
that gentleman, she looked at him with 
a contempt and loathing such as she 
had never felt even in all the years of 
her wedded life. Mr. Hayes was 
snoring profoundly; by his bed-side, 
on his ledger, stood a large, greasy, 
tin candlestick, containing a lank, tal- 
low-candle, turned down in the shaft ; 
and in the lower part his keys, purse, 
and tobacco-pipe ; his feet were hud- 
dled up in his greasy, threadbare 
clothes; his head and half his sallow 
face muffled up in a red woollen night- 
cap; his beard was of several days’ 
growth; his mouth was wide open, 
and he was snoring profoundly: ona 
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more despicable little creature the sun 
never shone. And to this sordid wretch 
was Catherine united for ever. What 
a pretty rascal history might be read 
in yonder greasy day-book, which 
never left the miser — he never read in 
any other. Of what a treasure were 
yonder keys and purse the keepers! 
not a shilling they guarded but was 
picked from the pocket of necessity, 
plundered from needy wantonness, or 
pitilessly squeezed from starvation. 
“ A fool, a miser, and a coward! 
Why was I bound to this wretch?” 
thought Catherine; “ I, who am high- 
spirited and beautiful (did not Ae tell 
me so?); I who, born a beggar, have 
raised myself to competence, and 
might have mounted -- who knows 
whither? —if cursed fortune had not 
balked me!” 

As Mrs. Cat did not utter these 
sentiments, but only thought them, we 
have a right to clothe her thoughts in 
the genteelest possible language ; and, 
to the best of our power, have done so. 
If the reader examines Mrs. Hayes’s 
train of reasoning, he will not, we 
should think, fail to perceive how in- 
geniously she managed to fix all the 
wrong upon her husband, and yet to 
twist out some consolatory arguments 
for her own vanity. This ares 
argumentation we have all of us, no 
doubt, employed in our time. How 
often have we, — we poets, politicians, 
philosophers, family men, — found 
charming excuses for our own rascal- 
ities in the monstrous wickedness of 
the world about us; how loudly have 
we abused the times and our neigh- 
bours! All this devil’s-logic did Mrs. 
Catherine, lying wakeful in her bed, 
on the night of the Marybone fete, 
exert in gloomy triumph. 

It must, however, be confessed, that 
nothing could be more just than Mrs. 
Hayes’s sense of her husband’s scoun- 
drelism and meanness ; for, if we have 
not proved these in the course of this 
history, we have proved nothing. Mrs. 
Cat had a shrewd, observing mind; 
and if she wanted for proofs against 
Hayes, she had but to look before and 
about her to find them. This amiable 
pair were lying in a large walnut-bed, 
with faded silk furniture, which had 
been taken from under a respectable 
old invalid widow, who had become 
security for a prodigal son; the room 
was hung round with an antique 
tapestry (representing Rebecca at the 
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Well, Bathsheba Bathing, Judith and 
Holofernes, and other subjects from 
Holy Writ), which had been many 
score times sold for fifty pounds, and 
bought back by Mr. Hayes for two, 
in those accommodating bargains which 
he made with young gentlemen, who 
received fifty pounds of money and 
fifty of tapestry in consideration of 
their hundred-pound bills. Against 
this tapestry, and just cutting off Holo- 
fernes’s head, stood an enormous omin- 
ous black clock, the spoil of some other 
usurious transaction. Some chairs, and 
a dismal old black cabinet, completed 
the furniture of this apartment: it 
wanted but a ghost to render its gloom 
complete. 

Mrs. Hayes sate up in the bed sternly 
regarding her husband. There is, be 
sure, a strong magnetic influence in 
wakeful eyes so examining a sleeping 
person (do not you, as a boy, remem- 
ber waking of bright summer mornings 
and finding your mother looking over 
you? had not the gaze of her tender 
eyes stolen into your senses long before 
you woke and cast over your slumbering 
spirit a sweet spell of peace, and love, 
and fresh-springing joy ?) ;—some such 
influence had Catherine’s looks upon 
her husband ; for, as he slept under 
them, the man began to writhe about 
uneasily, and to burrow his head in 
the pillow, and to utter quick, strange 
moans and cries, such as have often 
jarred one’s ear, while watching at the 
bed of the feverish sleeper. It was 
just upon six, and presently the clock 
began to utter those dismal grinding 
sounds, which issue from clocks at 
such periods, and which sound like 
the death-rattle of the departing hour. 
Then the bell struck the knell of it; 
and with this Mr. Hayes awoke, and 
looked up, and saw Catherine gazing 
at him. 

Their eyes met for an instant, and 
Catherine turned away burning red, 
and looking as if she had been caught 
in the commission of a crime. 

A kind of blank terror seized upon 
old Hayes’s soul; a horrible icy fear, 
and presentiment of coming evil: and 
yet the woman had but looked at him. 
He thought rapidly over the occur- 
rences of the last night, the quarrel, 
and the end ofit. Hehad often struck 
her before when angry, and heaped all 
kinds of bitter words upon her; but, 
in the morning, she bore no malice, 
and the previous quarrel was forgotten, 
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or, at least, passed over. Why should 
the last night’s dispute not have the 
same end? Hayes calculated all this, 
and tried to smile. 

“I hope we're friends, Cat!” said 
he. You know I was in liquor last 
night, and sadly put out by the loss of 
that fifty pound. They ’ll ruin me, 
dear--I know they will.” 

Mrs. Hayes did not answer. 

“‘T should like to see the country 
again, dear,” said he, in his most 
wheedling way. “ I’ve a mind, do 
you know, to call in all our money. 
{t’s you who’ve made every farthing 
of it, that’s sure; and it’s a matter of 
two thousand pound by this time. 
Suppose we go into Staffordshire, Cat, 
and buy a farm, and live genteel. 
Should’nt you like to live a lady in 
your own county again? How they’d 
stare at Birmingham ! hey, Cat?” 

And with this Mr. Hayes made a 
motion, as if he would seize his wife’s 
hand, but she flung his back again. 

“ Coward !” said she, “ you want 
liquor to give you courage, and then 
you’ve only heart enough to strike 
women. 

“It was only in self-defence, my 
dear,” said Hayes, whose courage was 
all gone. ‘“ You tried, you know, 
to—to-——”’ 

“ To stab you, and I wish I had!” 
said Mrs. Hayes, setting her teeth, and 
glaring at him like a demon; and so 
saying, she sprung out of bed. There 
was a great stain of blood on her 
pillow. “ Look at it,” said she; “ that 
blood’s of your shedding !” and at this 
Ilayes fairly began to weep, so utterly 
downcast and frightened was the 
miserable man. The wretch’s tears 
only inspired his wife with a still 
greater rage and loathing; she cared 
not so much for the blow, but she 
hated the man; the man to whom she 
was tied for ever, for ever! The bar 
between her and wealth, happiness, 
love, rank, perhaps. ‘“ If I were free,” 
thought Mrs, Hayes (the thought had 
been sitting at her pillow all night, and 
whispering ceaselessly into her ear)— 
‘if 1 were free, Max would marry me; 
I know he would — he said so yester- 
day !” 
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As if by a kind of intuition, old 
Wood seemed to read all this woman’s 
thoughts ; for he said that day with a 
sneer, that he would wager she was 
thinking how much better it would be 
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to be a count’s lady than a poor 
miser’s wife; “ And faith,” said he, “a 
count and a chariot-and-six is better 
than an old skinflint with a cudgel ?” 
And then he asked her if her head 
was better, and supposed that she was 
used to beating, and cut sundry other 
jokes, which made the poor wretch’s 
wounds of mind and body feel a thou- 
sand times sorer. 

Tom, too, was made acquainted 
with the dispute, and swore his ac- 
customed vengeance against his step- 
father. Such feelings, Wood, with a 
dexterous malice, would never let rest; 
it was his joy, at first quite a dis- 
interested one, to goad Catherine, and 
to frighten Hayes; though, in truth, 
that unfortunate creature had no oc- 
casion for incitements from without, to 
keep up the dreadful state of terror and 
depression into which he had fallen. 

For from the morning after the quar- 
rel, the horrible words and looks of 
Catherine never left Hayes’s memory ; 
but a cold fear followed him—a dread- 
ful prescience. Ile strove to overcome 
this fate as a coward would—-to kneel 
to it for compassion—to coax and 
wheedle it into forgiveness. He was 
slavishly gentle to Catherine, and bore 
her fierce taunts with mean resignation. 
Ife trembled before young Billings, 
who was now established in the house 
(his mother said to protect her against 
the violence of her husband), and suf- 
fered his brutal language and conduct 
without venturing to resist. 

The young man and his mother 
lorded over the house; he hardly 
dared to speak in their presence ; 
seldom sat with the family except at 
meals ; but slipped away to his cham- 
ber (he slept apart now from his wife), 
or passed the evening at the public- 
house, where he was constrained to 
drink—to spend some of his beloved 
sixpences for drink ! 

And, of course, the neighbours began 
to say, “ John Hayes neglects his wife ;” 
“ He tyrannises over her, and beats her;” 
“ Always at the public-house, leaving an 
honest woman alone at home!”’ 

The unfortunate wretch did not hate 
his wife. He was used to her—fond 
of her as much as he could be fond — 
sighed to be friends with her again— 
repeatedly would creep, whimpering, 
to Wood’s room, when the latter was 
alone, and beg him to bring about a 
reconciliation. They were reconciled 
as much as ever they could be. The 
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woman looked at him, thought what 

she might be but for him, and scorned 
and loathed him with a feeling that 
almost amounted to insanity. What 
nights she lay awake, weeping and 
cursing herself and him! His humility 
and beseeching looks only made him 
more despicable and hateful to her. 

If layes did not hate the mother, 
however, he hated the boy — hated and 
feared him dreadfully. He would have 
poisoned him if he had had the courage ; 
but he dared not: he dared not even 
look at him as he sat there, the master 
of the house, in insolent triumph. 
O God! how the lad’s brutal laughter 
rung in Hayes’s ears, and how the stare 
of his fierce, bold, black eyes pursued 
him! Of a truth, if Mr. Wood loved 
mischief, as he did, honestly and purely 
for miscliief’s sake, he had enough here. 
There was mean malice, and fierce 
scorn, and black revenge, and sinful 
desire, boiling up in the hearts of these 
wretched people, enough to content 
Mr. Wood’s great master himself, 

IJayes’s business, as we have said, 
was nominally that of a carpenter; but 
since, for the last few years, he had 
added to it that of a lender of money, 
the carpenter's trade had been neglected 
altogether for one so much more pro- 
fitable. Mrs. Hayes had exerted her- 
self, with much benefit to her husband, 
in his usurious business, She was a 
resolute, clear-sighted, keen woman, 
that did not love money, but loved to 
be rich and push her way in the world. 
She would have nothing to do with 
the trade now, however, and told 
her husband to manage it himself. She 
felt that she was separated from him for 
ever, and could no more be brought to 
consider her interests as connected with 
his own. 

The man was well fitted for the 
creeping and niggling of his dastardly 
trade; and gathered his monies, and 
busied himself with his lawyer, and 
acted as his own book-keeper and clerk, 
not without satisfaction. His wife’s 
speculations, when they worked in 
concert, used often to frighten him. 
Ife never sent out his capital without 
a pang, and only because he dared not 
question her superior judgment and 
will. He began now to lend no more ; 
he could not let the money out of his 
sight. His sole pleasure was to creep 
up into his room, and count and re- 
count it. When Billings came into 


the house, Hayes had taken a room 
next to that of Wood. 


It was a pro- 
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tection to him, for Wood would often 

rebuke the lad for using Hayes ill; 
and both Catherine and Tom treated 
the old man with deference. 

At last — it was after he had collected 
a good deal of his money — Hayes began 

to reason with himself, “ Why should I 
stay /—stay to be insulted by that boy, 
or murdered by him? He is ready for 
any crime.” He determined to fly. 
Ile would send Catherine money every 
year. No—she had the furniture ; 
let her let lodgings—that would sup- 
porther. He would go, and live away, 
abroad in some cheap place—away 
from that boy and his horrible threats. 
The idea of freedom was agreeable to 
the poor wretch ; and he began to wind 
up his affairs as quickly as he could. 

Ilayes would now allow no one to 
make his bed or enter his room; and 

Wood could hear him through the 
panels fidgeting perpetually to and 
fro, opening and shutting of chests, 
and clinking of coin, At the least 
sound he would start up, and would 
go to billings’s door and listen. Wood 
used to hear him creeping through the 
passages, and returning stealthily to his 
own chamber. 

One day the woman and her son had 
been angrily taunting him in the pre- 
sence of a neighbour. The neighbour 
retired soon ; and [Iayes, who had gone 
with him to the door, heard, on return- 
ing, the voice of Wood in the parlour, 
The old man laughed in his usual sa- 
turnine way, and said, “ Have a care, 
Mrs. Cat, for if Hayes were to die 
suddenly, by the Laws, the neighbours 
would accuse thee of his death.” 

Ilayes started as if he had been shot. 
“ He too is in the plot,” thought he. 
“They are all leagued against me; 
they will kill me; they are only biding 
their time.” Fear seized him, and he 
thought of flying that instant and leav- 
ing all; and he stole into his room and 
gathered his money together. But only 
a half of it was there; in a few weeks 
all would have come in. He had not 
the heart to go. But that night Wood 
heard Hayes pause at his door, before 
he went to listen at Mrs. Catherine’s. 
* What is the man thinking of?” said 
Wood. “ He is gathering his money 
together. Has he a hoard yonder un- 
known to us all?” 

Wood thought he would watch him. 
There was a closet between the two 
rooms: Wood bored a hole in the 
panel, and peeped through. Hayes 
had a brace of pistols, and four or five 
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little bags before him on the table. 
One of these he opened, and placed, 
one by one, five-and-twenty guineas 
into it. Such a sum had been due 
that day—Catherine spoke of it only 
in the morning ; for the debtor’s name 
had by chance been mentioned in the 
conversation. Hayes commonly kept 
but a few guineas in the house. For 
what was he amassing all these? The 
next day, Wood asked for change for a 
twenty pound bill. Hayes said he had 
but three guineas. And when asked by 
Catherine where the money was that 
was paid the day before, said that it 
was at the banker’s. “ The man is 
going to fly,” said Wood ; “ that is sure : 
if he does, I know him—he will leave 
his wife without a shilling.” 

He watched him for several days re- 
gularly : two or three more sacks were 
added to the former number. ‘ They 
are pretty things, guineas,” thought 
Wood, “ and tell no tales, like bank- 
bills.” And he thought over the days 
when he and Macshane used to ride 
abroad in search of them. 

I don’t know what thoughts entered 
into Mr. Wood’s brain; but the next 
day, after seeing young Billings, to 
whom he actually made a present of a 
guinea, that young man, in conversing 
with his mother, said, “‘ Do you know, 
mother, that if you were free, and mar- 
ried the count, I should be a lord! 
It’s the German law, Mr. Wood says; 
and you know he was in them coun- 
tries with Marlborough.” 

“ Ay, that he would,” said Mr. Wood, 
“in Germany : but Germany isn’t Eng- 
land ; and it’s no use talking of such 
things.” 

“ Hush, child,” said Mrs. Hayes, 
quite eagerly: “ how can I marry the 
count? Besides, a’n’t I married, and 
isn’t he too great a lord for me?” 

“Too great a lord?—not a whit, 
mother. If it wasn't for Hayes, I might 
be a lord now. He gave me five guineas 
only last week ; but curse the skinflint 
who never will part with a shilling.” 

“ It’s not so bad as his striking your 
mother, Tom ; I had my stick up, and 
was ready to fell him t’other night,” 
added Mr. Wood. And herewith he 
smiled, and looked steadily in Mrs. 
Catherine’s face. She dared not look 
again; but she felt that the old man 
knew a secret that she had been trying 
to hide from herself. Fool! he knew 
it; and Hayes knew it dimly: and 
never, never, since that day of the gala, 
had it left her, sleeping or waking. 
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When Hayes, in his fear, had proposed 
to sleep away from her, she started with 
joy: she had been afraid that she might 
talk in her sleep, and so let slip her 
horrible confession ! 

Old Wood knew all her history since 
the period of the Marybone  féte. 
He had wormed it out of her, day by 
day; he had counselled her how to 
act; warned her not to yield; to pro- 
cure, at least, a certain provision for 
her son, and a handsome settlement 
for herself, if she determined on quitting 
her husband. The old man looked on 
the business in a proper philosophical 
light, told her bluntly that he saw she 
was bent upon going off with the 
count, and bade her take precautions, 
else she might be left as she had been 
before. 

Catherine denied all these charges, 
but she saw the count daily, notwith- 
standing, and took all the measures 
which Wood had recommended to her. 
They were very prudent ones: Gal- 
genstein grew hourly more in love ; 
never had he felt such a flame, not 
in the best days of his youth, not for 
the fairest princess, countess, or actress 
from Vienna to Paris. 

At length, it was the night after he 
had seen Hayes counting his money- 
bags, old Wood spoke to Mrs. Hayes 
very seriously. ‘ That husband of 
yours, Cat,” said he, “ meditates some 
treason ; ay, and fancies we are about 
such. Te listens nightly at your door 
and at mine; he is going to leave you, 
be sure on’t; and if he leaves you, he 
leaves you to starve.” 

“©T can be rich elsewhere,” said 
Mrs, Cat. 

“ What, with Max ?” 

“ Ay, with Max, and why not?” 
said Mrs. Hayes. 

“ Why not, fool! Do you recollect 
Birmingham? Do you think that 
Galgenstein, who is so tender now 
because he hasn't won you, will be 
faithful because he has? Pshaw, wo- 
man, men are not made so! Don’t 
go to him until you are sure; if you 
were a widow now, he would marry 
you, but never leave yourself at his 
mercy ; if you were to leave your hus- 
band to go to him, he would desert 
you in a fortnight!” 

She might have been a countess ! 
she knew she might, but for this cursed 
barrier between her and her fortune. 
Wood knew what she was thinking of, 
and smiled grimly. 

“ Besides (he continued) remember 
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Tom. As sure as you leave Hayes 
without some security from Max, the 
boy’s ruined ; he who might be a lord, 
if his mother had but Pshaw ! 
never mind; that boy will go on the 
road, as sure as my name’s Wood. 
Iie’s a Turpin-cock in his eye, my 
dear,—a regular Tyburn look. He 
knows too many of that sort already, 
and is too fond of a bottle and a girl 
to resist and be honest when it comes 
to the pinch.” 

“ It’s all true,” said Mrs. Hayes; 
“ Tom’s a high mettlesome fellow, and 
would no more mind a ride on Houn- 
slow Heath, than he does a walk now 
in the Mall.” 

“Do you want him hanged, my 
dear?” said Wood. 

“ Ah, doctor!” 

“ It is a pity, and that's sure,” con- 
cluded Mr. Wood, knocking the ashes 
out of his pipe, and closing this in- 
teresting conversation. “ It is a pity 
that that old skinflint should be in the 
way of both your fortunes; and he 
about to fling you over, too!” 

Mrs. Catherine retired musing, as 
Mr. Billings had previously done; a 
sweet smile of contentment lighted up 
the venerable features of Doctor Wood, 
and he walked abroad into the streets 
as happy a fellow as any in London. 


Cuap. XII, 
Treats of love, and prepares for Death. 


And to begin this chapter, we cannot 
do better than quote a part of a letter 
from M. l’Abbé O'Flaherty to Madame 
la Comtesse de X at Paris: — 


“ Madam,—The little Arouet De Vol- 
taire, who hath come ‘hither to take a 
turn in England,’ as I see by the post of 
this morning, hath brought me a charm- 
ing pacquet from your ladysbip’s hands, 
which ought to render a reasonable man 
happy; but, alas! makes your slave 
miserable. I think of dear Paris (and 
something more dear than all Paris, of 
which, madam, I may not venture to 
speak further) —1 think of dear Paris, 
and find myself in this dismal Vitehall, 
where, when the fog clears up, I can 
catch a glimpse of muddy Thames, and 
of that fatal palace which the kings of 
England have been obliged to exchange 
for your noble castle of Saint Germains, 
that stands so stately by silver Seine. 
Truly, no bad bargain; for my part, I 
would give my grand ambassadorial 
saloons, hangings, gildings, feasts, valets, 
ambassadors and all, for a bicoque in 
sight of the Thuilleries’ towers, or my 
little cell in the Irlandois, 
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“* My last sheets have given you a 
pretty notion of our ambassador's public 
doings ; now for a pretty piece of private 
scan respecting that great man, 
Figure to yourself, madam, his excel- 
lency is in love, actually in love, talking 
day and night about a certain fair one 
whom he hath picked out of a gutter; 
who is well nigh forty years old ; who was 
his mistress when he was in England a 
captain of dragoons, some sixty, seventy, 
or a hundred years since; who hath had 
a son by him, moreover, a sprightly lad, 
apprentice to a tailor of eminence that 
has the honour of making his excellency's 
breeches. 

“ Since one fatal night when he met 
this fair creature at a certain place of 
publique resort, called Marybone Gar- 
dens, our Cyrus hath been an altered 
creature. Love hath mastered this brain- 
less ambassador, and his antics afford 
me food for perpetual mirth. He sits 
now opposite to me at a table, inditing 
a letter to his Catherine, and copying it 
from — what do you think? — from the 
Grand Cyrus. ‘J swear, madam, that my 
happiness would be tu offer you this hand, as I 
have my heart long ago, and I beg you to 
bear in mind this declaration.’ 1 have 

just dictated to him the above tender 
words ; for our envoy, I need not tell you, 
is not strong at writing or thinking. 

“The fair Catherine, I need not tell 
you, is no less than a carpenter’s wife, 
a well-to-do bourgeois, living at the Ty- 
burn, or Gallows Road. She found out her 
ancient lover very soon after our arrival, 
and hath a marvellous hankering to be a 
count’s lady. A pretty little creature is 
this Madam Catherine. Billets, break- 
fasts, pretty walks, presents of silks and 
satins, pass daily between the pair; but, 
strange to say, the lady is as virtuous as 
Diana, and bath resisted all my count’s 
cajoleries hitherto. The poor fellow told 
me, with tears in his eyes, that he be- 
lieved he should have carried her by 
storm on the very first night of their 
meeting, but that her son stepped into 
the way, and he or somebody else hath 
been in the way ever since, Madam 
will never appear alone. I believe it is 
this wondrous chastity of the lady that 
has elicited this wondrous constancy of 
the gentleman. She is holding out for a 
settlement, who knows if not for a mar- 
riage? Her husband, she me is ailing ; 
her lover is fool enough, and she herself 
conducts her negotiations, as I must 
honestly own, with a pretty notion of 

diplomacy.” 
* - - * * 
This is the only part of the reverend 
gentleman’s letter that directly affects 
this history. The rest contains some 
scandal concerning greater person- 
I 
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ages about the court; a great share 
of abuse of the Elector of Hanover, 
and a pretty description of a boxing- 
match at Mr. Figg’s amphitheatre in 
Oxford Road, where John Wells, of 
Edmund Bury (as by the papers may 
be seen), master of the noble science 
of self-defence, did engage with Edward 
Sutton, of Gravesend, master of the said 
science, and the issue of the combat. 

“ N.B. (adds the father, in a post- 
script) Monsieur Figue gives a hat to be 
cudgelled for before the Master mount, 
and the whole of this fashionable in- 
formation hath been given me by mon- 
seigneur’s son, Monsieur Billings, gar- 
gon-tailleur, Chevalier de Galgenstein.” 

Mr. Billings was, in fact, a frequent 
visitor at the ambassador’s house; to 
whose presence he, by a general order, 
was always admitted. As for the con- 
nexion between Mrs. Catherine and 
her former admirer, the abbé’s history 
of it is perfectly correct; nor can it be 
said that this wretched woman, whose 
tale now begins to wear a darker hue, 
was, in any thing but sou, faithless to 
her husband. But she hated him, 
longed to leave him, and loved another; 
the end was coming quickly, and every 
one of our unknowing actors and 
actresses were to be implicated, more 
or less, in the catastrophe. 

It will be seen that Mrs. Cat had 
followed pretty closely the injunctions 
of Mr. Wood in regard to her dealings 
with the count, who grew more heart- 
stricken and tender daily, as the com- 
pletion of his wishes was delayed, and 
his desires goaded by contradiction. 
The abbé has quoted one portion of a 
letter written by him; here is the en- 
tire performance, extracted, as the holy 
father said, chiefly from the romance 
of the Grand Cyrus :— 


“ Unhappy Maxritian unto unjust 
CaTHERINA. 

«« Madam,—It must needs be that I love 
you better than any ever did, since, not- 
withstanding your injustice in calling me 

erfidious, 1 love you no less than I did 
before. On the contrary, my passion is 
so violent, and your unjust accusation 
makes me so sensible of it, that if you 
did but know the resentments of my 
soule, you would confess your selfe the 
most cruell and unjust woman in the 
world. You shall, ere long, madam, see 
me at your feete ; and as you were my 
first passion, so you will be my last. 

On my knees I will tell you, at the 
first handsom opportunity, that the 
grandure of my passion can only be 
equalled by your beauty ; it bath driven 
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me to such a fatall necessity, as that I 
cannot hide the misery which you have 
caused. Sure, the hoctil goddes have, to 
plague me, ordayned that fatal marridge, 
y which you are bound to one so infi- 
nitly below you in degree. Were that 
bond of ill-omind Hymen cut in twayn 
witch binds you, I swear, madam, that 
my happiniss woulde be to offer you this 
hande, as I have my harte long agoe. 
And I praye you to beare in minde this 
declaragion, which I here sign with my 
hande, and witch I pray you may one 
day be called upon to prove the truth on, 
Beleave me, madam, that there is none 
in the world who doth more honor to 
your vertue than myselfe, nor who 
wishes your happinesse with more zeal 
than MaxtMitian. 
“From my lodgings in Whitehall, 
‘this 25th of February. 
“* To the incomparable Catherina 
these 
with a scarlet sutten petticoat.” 


The count had debated about the 
sentence promising marriage in event 
of Hayes’s death; but the honest 
abbé cut these scruples very short, by 
saying, justly, that, because he wrote in 
that manner, there was no need for 
him to act so; that he had better not 
sign and address the note in full ; and 
that he presumed his excellency was 
not quite so timid as to fancy that the 
woman would follow him all the way 
to Germany, when his diplomatic duties 
would be ended, as they would soon. 

The receipt of this billet caused such 
a flush of joy and exultation to un- 
happy happy Mrs. Catherine, that 
Wood did not fail to remark it, and 
speedily learned the contents of the 
letter. Wood had no need to bid the 
poor wretch guard it very carefully: it 
never from that day forth left her; it 
was her title of nobility,— her pass to 
rank, wealth, happiness. She began to 
look down on her neighbours ; her 
manner to her husband grew more than 
ordinarily scornful; the poor, vain 
wretch longed to tell her secret, and to 
take her place openly in the world. 
She a countess, and Tom a count’s 
son! She felt that she should royally 
become the title! 

About this time—and Hayes was 
very much frightened at the prevalence 
of the rumour—it suddenly began to 
be bruited about in his quarter that he 
was going to quit the country. The 
story was in every body’s mouth ; peo- 
ple used to sneer, when he turned 
pale, and wept, and passionately de- 
nied it. It was said, too, that Mrs. 
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Hayes was not his wife, but his mis- 
tress: every body had this story,—his 
mistress, whom he treated most cruelly, 
and was about to desert. The tale of the 
blow which had felled her to the ground 
was known in all quarters. When he 
declared that the woman tried to stab 
him, nobody believed him; the women 
said he would have been served right if 
she had done so. How had these 
stories gone abroad? “ Three days 
more, and I will fly,” thought Hayes ; 
“and the world may say what it pleases.” 

Ay, fool, fly—away so swiftly, that 
Fate cannot overtake thee; hide so 
cunningly, that Death shall not find 
thy place of refuge ! 


Cuap. XIII. 
Being a preparation for the end. 


The reader, doubiless, doth now 
partly understand what dark acts of 
conspiracy are beginning to gather 
around Mr. Hayes, and possibly hath 
comprehended, 

1. That ifthe rumour was universally 
credited which declared that Mrs. 
Catherine was only Llayes’s mistress, 
and not his wife, 

She might, if she so inclined, marry 
another person, and thereby not injure 
her fame, and excite wonderment, but 
actually add to her reputation. 

2. That if all the world did stead- 
fastly believe that Mr. Hayes intended 
to desert this woman, after having 
cruelly maltreated her, 

The direction which .his journey 
might take would be of no consequence ; 
and he might go to Highgate, to Edin- 
burgh, to Constantinople, nay, down a 
well, and no soul would care to ask 
whither he had gone. 

These points Mr. Hayes had not 
considered duly. The latter case had 
been put to him, and annoyed him, as 
we have seen; the former had actually 
been pressed upon him by Mrs. Hayes 
herself, who, in almost the only com- 
munication she had had with him since 
their last quarrel, had asked him, an- 
grily, in the presence of Wood and her 
son, whether he had dared to utter such 
lies, and how it came to pass that the 
neighbours looked scornfully at her, 
and avoided her? 

To this charge Mr. Hayes pleaded, 
very meekly, that he was not guilty; 
and young Billings, taking him by the 
collar, and clinching his fist in his face, 
swore a dreadful oath that he would 
have the life of him, if he dared abuse 
his mother. Mrs. Hayes then spoke of 
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the general report abroad, that he was 
going to desert her; which, if he at- 
tempted to do, Mr. ima.ags vowed 
that he would follow him to Jerusa- 
lem, and have his blood. These threats, 
and the insolent language of young 
Billings, rather calmed Hayes than 
agitated him: he longed to be on his 
journey, but he began to hope that no 
obstacle would be placed in the way of 
it. For the first time since many 
days, he began to enjoy a feeling some- 
thing akin to security, and could look 
with tolerable confidence towards a 
comfortable completion of his own 
schemes of treason. 

These points being duly settled, we 
are now arrived, O public, at a point, 
for which the author's soul hath been 
yearning ever since this history com- 
menced. Weare now come, O critic, 
to a stage of the work when this tale be- 
gins to assume an appearance so inte- 
restingly horrific, that you must have a 
heart of stone if you are not interested 
by it. We are now prepared, O can- 
did and discerning reader, who art sick 
of the hideous scenes of brutal blood- 
shed which have of late come forth 
from pens of certain eminent wits, to 
give to the world a scene infinitely 
more brutal and bloody than even the 
murder of Miss Nancy, or the death of 
Sir Rowland Trenchard; and if you 
turn away disgusted from the book, 
remember that this passage hath not 
been written for you, or such as you, 
who have taste to know and hate the 
style in which it hath been composed ; 
but for the public, which hath no such 
taste,—for the public, which can pa- 
tronise four different representations of 
Jack Sheppard,—for the public, whom 
its literary providers have gorged with 
blood, and foul Newgate garbage,— 
and to whom we poor creatures, humbly 
following at the tail of our great high- 
priests and prophets of the press, may, 
as in duty bound, offer some small 
gift of our own,—a little mite truly, 
but given with good will. Come up, 
then, fair Catherine, and brave count, 
—appear gallant Brock, and faultless 
Billings,—hasten hither, honest John 
Hayes: the former chapters are but 
flowers in which we have been decking 
you for the sacrifice; ascend to the 
altar, ye innocent lambs, and prepare 
for the final act; lo! the knife is 
sharpened, and the sacrificer ready! 
Stretch your throats, sweet ones,— for 
our god, the public, is thirsty, and 
must have blood ! 





The Crisis. 


THE CRISIS : AND, WIIAT IS TO FOLLOW ? 


I. 1HE CRISIS. 


No one who has witnessed the events 
of the last three years will venture to 
predict, with any degree of confidence, 
the course which affairs will assume 
even in the next three weeks. Mar- 
vellous have been the hairbreadth 
escapes of the Melbourne cabinet, and 
it may be that their “ run of luck” is not 
yet exhausted. Still, it must be ad- 
mitted, that, in the ordinary course of 
human events, it would be held to be 
totally impossible for the present minis- 
try to stand a single week after the 
opening of the coming session. Their 
majorities were fen, five, and two, in 
the spring of the present year. Since 
then, they have suffered two or three 
s>cessions, and several seats are va- 
cated by change of office ; in two or 
three of which cases, at least, they may 
calculate on a certain loss. They are, 
then, at the present moment, in a mi- 
nority in the House of Commons ; and 
even the returns made to the new writs, 
when issued, will fail of bringing their 


numbers up to even the smallest pos- 
sible majority. With the present House 
of Commons, then, they cannot get 
on. That, except on some new con- 
tingency which has not yet occurred, 
may be looked upon as a settled point. 


What, then, is the next step? The 
Ministerialists themselves are now be- 
ginning to talk unreservedly of a dis- 
solution. This is the natural, the con- 
stitutional course. Knowing them- 
selves to be possessed of their sove- 
reign’s confidence, and assuming, also, 
that “ the people” desire their continu- 
ance in office, it is not only a proper 
thing — it is even an imperative duty, 
to appeal to the general constituencies 
of the country, to decide between 
them and the 328 opponents, who 
beard them from the opposite benches, 
and harass and perplex every move- 
ment of the administration. 

Not decidedly outvoted in the lower 
house, then, and yet annoyed by so 
strong an opposition, the most natural 
thing for the ministry to contemplate is 
an immediate dissolution. And we 
cannot doubt for a moment that such 
a step is frequently under consideration, 
in the private meetings of the members 
of the cabinet. 

The main difficulty, or doubt, how- 


ever, that would suggest itself here, 
would be, whether there was any rea- 
son to expect, from a dissolution, any 
addition to the ranks of their adherents ; 
or whether it was not rather more pro- 
bable, that such a loss would be expe- 
rienced as would snatch the reins of 
government, immediately and irretriev- 
ably, from their hands. 

Still, however, the question would 
return, of what was to be done? To 
remain in the present state of “ dead 
lock” seems impossible ; to resign, it 
had been previously resolved, and “ by 
her majesty’s special command,” was to 
be the very last step resorted to. What 
then remained, but to try the only re- 
maining alternative, and to rush upon 
a general election? 

Upon the hypothesis, then, that the 
Melbourne ministry will remain in 
office as long as it is possible to do so, 
we have a right to look for a dissolu- 
tion immediately after the meeting of 
parliament on the 16th of January. 
Or supposing them to come to the 
conclusion that such a step would 
amount to an act of felo de se; and to 
prefer a simple abdication; then we 
have Sir Robert Peel at once in office ; 
and it is impossible to doubt that his 
VERY FIRST STEP would be to appeal 
to the country at large, on the broad 
and tangible question of, Will you have 
a Conservative government, or no? 

Either way, then, every Conservative 
constituency in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, ought to be prepared, before 
the 20th of January, with its candi- 
dates, its committee, and its sinews of 
war. To every such body we put the 
question, in the most earnest and em- 
phatic tones that we can command, 
ARE you Reapy ? 

If the Conservatives, or, in other 
words, if the educated, intelligent, 
moral, and religious inhabitants of 
these islands, are but properly roused 
to the importance of this, the final 
struggle, we may expect, under the 
blessing of God, a return of the days 
of peace, and order, and security. If 
not ;—if from their own inactivity, or 
from the inherent vices of the Reform- 
bill, the coming struggle shall prove 
abortive, then may we indeed resign 
ourselves to despair, or turn our hopes 
to other and happier regions. But we 
will not even allow our imaginations to 
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picture such an issue. We know that 
the Conservatives can win the approach- 
ing battle; and we will not permit 
ourselves to suppose that they will 
lose such an opportunity. 


II. WHAT IS TO FOLLOW? 


Thus far even the Ministerialists 
themselves are unwillingly obliged to 
accompany us. No one can have ob- 
served the tone of the Whig journalists 
—especially the Globe and Morning 
Chronicle —for these last six weeks, 
without detecting a continually implied 
admission that Sir Robert Peel is on 
the very eve of his reascent to power ; 
ouly qualified by a hope, with which 
they constantly endeavour to console 
themselves, that he will not be able to 
maintain his seat. All that we have 
just said, of the fatal and incurable 
weakness of ministers in the present 
House of Commons—of the impro- 
bability of their obtaining a more fa- 
vourable house—and of the necessary 
result, to wit, their speedy retirement, is 
admitted ; but a wretched consolation is 
found, not in denying Sir Robert Peel’s 
probable accession, but in divers dreams 
as to the impossibility of his so con- 
ducting an administration as to main- 
tain the union of the Conservative 
party, or preserve the basis of his own 
power. This, therefore, is the second 
question with which we have to deal ; 
and it is obviously a far more extended 
one than the first. : 

Is there, then, such an inherent dis- 
crepancy and discordancy between the 
views and objects of the different sec- 
tions of the Conservative party, as to 
render it impossible to unite the whole 
in one consistent and rational line of 
policy? Unhesitatingly and most de- 
cidedly we answer, There is not / 

Let us take up at once the chief 
difficulty in the whole case, and that 
on which the ministerial journals de- 
light diurnally to expatiate. A very 
large proportion of the Conservative 
party—among the middling classes the 
larger part— were decidedly opposed 
to the passing of the Romish Relief- 
bill; and remain still of the opinion, 
that it was a dangerous and most 
erroneous measure. Many of these, 
overlooking all difficulties, would at 
once retrace the past, and endeavour 
to repeal the bill. Another section, 
however, of the party, taking a more 
practical view of the question, and 
considering that between withholding 
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privileges and immunities never en- 
joyed, and recalling them after they 
have been granted, there is a wide 
difference — would hesitate to support 
such a proposition. How are these 
differences to be reconciled ? 

It is strange that such a question 
should be asked by any honest sup- 
porter of the present ministry. What! 
have we not seen all the Whig cabi- 
nets for ten years past, declare with 
one voice that the repeal of the Union 
would be the destruction of the empire ; 
and have we not also seen them acting 
in the closest compact and sympathy 
with the great Agitator of the Repeal 
question? And did we not hear the 
prime minister himself pronounce, in 
the very last session, the proposition 
for a repeal of the corn-laws to be 
“little short of madness ;” and yet 
allow his own friends and adherents 
to give their direct support to that very 
proposition? And after this are we to 
be told by the same paities, that union 
between sincere Protestantsand Church - 
men is impossible, except an entire 
agreement is arrived at as to the repeal of 
the Relief-bill! Why, it is only neces- 
sary to state the two propositions, and 
the absurdity strikes every mind. 

But what say we, then, as to the 
Romish Relief bill, and its maintenance 
or repeal? We say that both sections 
of the Conservatives must learn to 
view the questién practically, and their 
differences of opinion will quickly 
cease. 

Two or three clergymen, in Ireland 
and in the North of England,—men, 
indeed, of great talents, and of the 
highest personal character, have been 
accustomed of late, in public meetings, 
to dwell much on this topic; and to 
insist upoa the necessity of at once 
rescinding that much-to-be-regretted 
measure. But these gentlemen are not 
lunatics, although it sometimes: pleases 
the editor of the Morning Chronicle to 
call them so; and their minds are 
quite accessible to a rational argument. 

To such men, or to any of the same 
class in parliament, a Conservative 
minister might reasonably urge these 
views of the case :— 

“* Whether the Relief-bill was a wise 
or an unwise measure, 1 am not now 
called upon to argue. There is suf- 
ficient before us, without ripping up 
old grievances. The practical question 
is, whether we should now go for its 
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“ Now, consider how vast is the de- 
mand you make. It is neither more nor 
less than the passing a distinct bill of 
exclusion from their fair share in the 
British constitution, against between 
six or seven millions of the people of 
these islands! To keep them, in for- 
mer times, in such a state, was difficult, 
onerous, and fraught with danger; 
but after having deliberately brought 
them within the pale of the constitu- 
tion, to thrust them out again is a 
proposition quite appalling. The an- 
nals of the world’s history offer no 
parallel; they furnish no similar case, 
even in idea ; to say nothing of execu- 
tion. 

“On this ground, then, I may well 
shrink. But there is another view of 
the case which I offer to your con- 
sideration. You have expressed a 
desire for a Conservative government. 
You are aware that other matters de- 
mand attention, besides those between 
Romanists and Protestants. The Dis- 
senters, as against the Church; the 
Socialists, as against Christianity; the 
Puseyites, as against Protestantism, are 
all encroaching upon us; and if there 
had never been a ‘ Catholic Question,” 
we should still have enough upon our 
hands. I ask you, therefore, whether 
you are prepared to sacrifice all these 
great interests at the shrine of an im- 
practicable theory ? 

“For it is impracticable. You may 
wreck my government on this question ; 
but you cannot carry Repeal. Whether 
I concede to your wishes, and propose 
this impossible thing ; or whether I 
refuse, and you divide and destroy 
the Conservative party, all chance of a 
constitutional government is gone. On 
either plan we are delivered over to 
the Whigs and Radicals for another 
dozen years. All would be lost, in a 
vain attempt after what could not be 
gained.” 

To such views as these, we cannot 
believe it possible for the most earnest 
and heedless advocate of Repeal to be 
altogetherimpervious. The amount of 
common sense in the country is, after 
all, pretty large, and we rely upon it 
to put down any wild attempt to thrust 
a Conservative government on this plain 
and obvious danger. 

There is no insuperable difficulty, 
then, in this great question, to the 
formation and permanence of a Con- 
servative government. All that would 
be needed would be some mutual 
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explanations. On the part of the 
warmest advocates of Repeal, there 
exists no animosity to the persons of 
the Romanists ; they are merely filled 
with alarm at the mischief connected 
with what is miscalled their religion,” 
which is nothing else than a vast 
machine for the establishment of a 
political despotism. And on the other 
side—that is, among those who are for 
abiding by the existing settlement, there 
must needs exist the strongest feelings 
of disgust at the perfidious conduct of 
O'Connell and his followers in re- 
ference to the Church of Ireland ; and 
what Lord Grey described as “ the 
bitterest disappointment” at the en- 
tire failure of the fond hopes originally 
formed, of the pacification and gradual 
civilization of poor priest-ridden Ire- 
land. Agreeing, then, in so many of 
their feelings, these two sections of the 
Conservative body would quickly find 
some middle point at which both their 
views might be reconciled. 

But what, then, would be the line 
of policy adopted by such an ad- 
ministration as we have imagined ? 
Wehave already advanced one negative, 
we must now assert another, and begin 
by describing what such a government 
would not do. 

It would not exist, as the miserable 
ministry now expiring has existed for 
the last three years, by truckling to all 
kinds of sects and parties; exciting 
hopes on every side ; profiting by a 
hundred different delusions; and all 
this without any sincere purpose or 
intention of fulfilling any of the ex- 
pectations thus excited. Such is not 
the sort of policy that a Conserva- 
tive ministry must adopt, unless it 
desired to follow the Melbourne cabinet 
both in its career and in its catastrophe. 

On the contrary, the wisest course 
for a constitutional administration 
would be the boldest, most frank, and 
most direct. It should sincerely mean 
all that it professed ; and what it pro- 
fessed and meant, it should resolutely 
endeavour toaccomplish. In the short 
administration of Sir R. Peel in 1835, 
we had a tolerable specimen of sucha 
system of government. So simple, so 
clear, and so_ self-recommendatory, 
was the scheme of policy then laid 
open, that his opponents admitted their 
utter despair of ever regaining office, 
if he were allowed sufficient time to 
develope, to carry into effect, and to 
set in motion, his several propositions 
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and plans for practical reforms. They 
selected, therefore, another sort of 
arena. They rallied all their forces 
for a combined attack on the Church ; 
on that church which they knew he 
would not betray, and whose defence 
he could not abandon. They thus 
exactly followed in the steps of another 
body of conspirators, of ancient times, 
who, in their plots against another 
prime minister, said one to another, 
“ We shall find no occasion against 
him, except it be concerning the law of 
his God.” 

Some variation, however, will require 
to be made, in the plan of policy then 
proposed. A leading feature of that 
programme was, the offered concessions 
to the Dissenters from the Established 
Church. Those concessions have since 
been made; and, of course, cannot be 
again offered. But more than this: 
a change —a very important change, 
las taken place in the relative positions 
of the Church and the Dissenters, since 
1835. Dissent has obtained all that 
it can reasonably ask ; and yet it claims 
far more, and exhibits increasing rancour 
and hostility towards the Church. 
On the other hand, the Church has 
obtained nothing; but now, awaken- 
ing from slumber, finds that she herself 
has various and important claims to 
urge. Itis now, therefore, the Church’s 
turn. She is busily making out her 
case, arranging her evidence, and 
rallying her sons around her ; and such 
will be the moral force of the one, and 
the political power of the other, that no 
ministry, whether Whig or Tory, can 
long deny the justice of her claims. A 
Conservative government, especially, if 
it would deserve the respect and conti- 
dence of its own friends, without which 
“its root will be rottenness,” must 
frankly, fearlessly, and liberally espouse 
the cause ofthe Church. To fail to do 
this, to flinch from so essential a duty, 
would be nothing less than an act of 
political suicide. 

But we must now divide our subject 
under its natural heads. The word of 
God tells us, that “ Governors are for 
a terror to evil-doers, and a praise to 
them that do well.” The grand fault of 
the administration which is now totter- 
ing to its fall, has been, that it was nei- 
ther the one nor the other. It did not 
answer its end, eitheras a preventive of 
evil, or a promotive of good. Let us 
consider each of these points by itself. 
A good administration would re- 
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press, restrain, and discountenance evil- 
doers and evil-doings. The Melbourne 
cabinet dared not do this,— for on the 
support of evil-doers it mainly relied 
for its existence. 

The Chartists and the Socialists are 
two sects which have lately risen up, of 
a character the most undisguisedly 
noxious. The first of these bodies was 
chiefly political ; and its object was 
merely to overthrow every existing in- 
stitution,— the monarchy, the peerage, 
the church, &c. The second was re- 
ligious, or rather irreligious, also; and 
professed the most direct and unrelent- 
ing warfare against Christianity itself. 

Any honest adininistration,— any 
administration really faithful to its 
sovereign and to the constitution, 
would have at once declared itself op- 
posed to all Chartism and all Social- 
ism. It would have dealt with the ad- 
herents of both as with avowed ene- 
mies. Itwould have violated no laws; 
infringed on no immunities; but it 
would have withheld all countenance, 
all tolerance from such schemes; and 
would have directed the frowns of roy- 
alty upon all their supporters. 

Instead of which, what have we 
seen? The prime-minister of England 
taking the leader of the Socialists by 
the hand, and conducting him into the 
immediate presence of England's virgin 
queen! The name of the first lady in 
the land associated with that of the 
apostle of legalised prostitution and 
concerted abortion!!! The instructor 
of our youth in all manner of nameless 
abominations uplifting his head in the 
court of Great Britain ; and all this the 
immediate act of the head of the go- 
vernment ! 

And a similar course is taken with 
the twin heresy of the Chartists. Their 
doctrines we have seen practically set 
forth, both at Newport and at Bir- 
mingham. They disguised not their 
objects,—which were, indiscriminate 
plunder, under the shield of terror. 
But in the prosecution of these objects 
they had, to a certain extent, the aid of 
government. Mr. Frost, at Newport, 
was appointed by Lord Melbourne’s 
government a justice of the peace. At 
Birmingham, several Chartist leaders 
occupied similar posts. Their characters, 
their objects, were fully known; and 
yet Lord John Russell intrusted them 
with all the power and influence of 
magisterial authority ! 

In defence of all this, there is no 
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other than the miserable plea: “ We 
must support our friends, or our friends 
will not support us. If we were to re- 
pudiate such men as Owen, and Frost, 
and Muntz, and their coadjutors, we 
could not hold office a year. There- 
fore, Socialist or Chartist, Republican 
or Atheist—all of them being Liberals 
— must have our countenance and pa- 
tronage. In other words, the evil-doers 
raised us to power, for their own ends, 
—by the evil-doers we are sustained in 
power,—and with them we must stand 
or fall, for we have no other stay.” 

And this has been the system, not 
merely for the last year or two, during 
which the Chartists and Socialists have 
made themselves particularly trouble- 
some, but throughout the entire Mel- 
bourne reign. Who conferred a royal 
pension onThomas Moore, the bard of the 
brothels, the libeller of the whole royal 
house of England? Entire volumes of 
most obscene verses on his sovereign’s 
own brother had this man published ; 
and yet he is singled out for an espe- 
cial mark of favour. Let it not be said 
that his satire was aroused by the vices 
of George IV. Two far more vicious 
and worthless characters than that 
sovereign — Sheridan and Byron — 
were covered by him with the most 
fulsome eulogies. It was not the irre- 
gularities of George IV. that aroused 
the ire of Moore; it was solely the 
Conservative leaning of his later years. 

We might pass on to such creatures 
as Bulwer and Shiel. What quality, 
in either of them, deserved the distinc- 
tion conferred? The one, the writer 
of indecent and atheistical novels and 
plays ; the other, the seditious spouter 
of libels on more than one of the 
queen's own relatives. By which trait 
or feature was it that Lord Melbourne 
was so attracted, as to confer on one 
the first baronetcy of the new reign, 
and on the other the title of right ho- 
nourable? But these are but samples 
of the whole bias and tendency of what 
has stood in the place ef a “ govern- 
ment ;” and which, instead of a power 
operating for the “ terror of evil-doers, 
and the praise of them that do well,” 
has rather seemed like ove vast con- 
spiracy for the consolidation and per- 
petuation of the reign of evil, by and 
through the aid and assistance of the 
whole fraternity of evil-workers 
throughout the land. 

It is held to be high treason, or, at 
least, the very next approach to it, to 
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allude to the people whom Lord Mel- 
bourne has, for purposes of his own, 
placed around the royal person. We 
shall not, therefore, venture upon this 
subject beyond a single remark ; and 
that is, that in future * Private Me- 
moirs” of the present reign, it cannot 
but become matter of wondering re- 
mark, that in the private and strictly 
limited circle of a virgin queen it 
should not unfrequently happen to the 
innocent, and doubtless unsuspecting 
sovereign, to be associated, in her very 
select dinner parties, with no fewer than 
five publicly proved or publicly con- 
fessed apuLTererS! How, it might 
well be asked, could a government, 
connected and identified with such a 
court, be a “ terror to evil-doers, or a 
praise to them that do well ?” 

But let us pass on to the second 
clause, and ask, Where has there been 
the least attempt to make the govern- 
ment a source of “ praise to them that 
do well?” 

As we have just been speaking of 
the immediate fountain of honour, the 
court itself, we may ask, When and 
where, during the last three years, has 
there been even a decent attempt to 
confer the honour of the royal coun- 
tenance on the wise or the good, of 
any Class or denomination ? 

To allude, first, to those whose rank 
and character might especially entitle 
them to such an honour, we may ask, 
When is it that the name of any of the 
prelates of the church is perceived 
among the guests at the royal table ? 

Let us not be told that * the bishops 
are all Tories.” The Whigs have now 
held office for more than nine years, 
and have appointed about twelve or 
fourteen bishops. Here is choice 
enough; and we are quite ready to 
admit that several of these prelates 
—such as Drs. Dennison, or Longley, 
or Otter, or Davys—would be per- 
fectly unobjectionable in any circle. 
But we may perceive the sort of taste 
that is operative in selecting the royal 
circle, when even the bishops of their 
own choice are wholly overlooked, and 
such names as Headfort and Paget, 
Normanby and Palmerston, preferred ! 

But we must pass on to a larger 
view. How has the country been go- 
verned? How have * those that do 
well” been distinguished by favour 
and reward? The answer—the only 
answer that can be given—is, Not at 
all, In fact, how could they be so, 
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when all honours and rewards were 
claimed by those who were evil-doers 
themselves ; who supported the ad- 
ministration as an administration of 
evil-doers ; and whose support, which 
was the very breath of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s nostrils, depended upon their 
being countenanced and encouraged in 
evil-doing ? 

Take, for instance, the contrasted 
cases of Frost and Sewell, in the two 
towns of the same name, in Monmouth- 
shire and the Isle of Wight: 


** Newport, Monmouthshire. —The town- 
council, by a ministerial majority, recom- 
mended John Frost, a small tradesman in 
the town, to be placed in the commission 
of the peace for the borough. Notice was 
formally given to the secretary of state 
of circumstances which rendered a com- 
pliance with this recommendation in the 
highest degree objectionable ; not mere- 
ly inferiority of station and turbulence of 
political character (although these alone 
might have been adequate grounds of 
rejection), but the fact of Frost having 
twice suffered imprisonment by judicial 
sentence, first at the suit of his creditors 
on a commission of bankruptcy, and next 
on conviction of a most malignant libel. 
Yet, with these facts before him, Lord 
John Russell accepted the recommenda- 
tion of the town-council, and placed John 
Frost in her majesty’s commission of the 
peace!” 

** Newport, Isle of Wight.—The town- 
council, by a Conservative majority, re- 
commended Thomas Sewell, Esq., a gen- 
tleman holding the highest public and 
private station in the town, to be placed 
in the commission of the peace for the 
borough. Up to the passing of the Re- 
form-bill, and for twenty years before, 
Mr. Sewell had actually been the prin- 
cipal magistrate of the borough, and, as 
its deputy-recorder, had always presided 
in its courts of quarter-session. He was, 
and still is, the deputy and representative 
of the governor of the island, and per- 
forms all the functions attached to that 
trust. He enjoyed the private confidence, 
and held the official deputations, both of 
the Conservative Earl of Malmesbury, as 
governor of the island, and the Whig 
Earl of Yarborough, as recorder of the 
borough. Against a recommendation, so 
peculiarly fitting, that it might almost be 
considered as a matter of course, no ob- 
jections were ever preferred to the se- 
cretary of state ; or at least none which, 
if a their authors have ventured to 
avow. Yet Lord John Russell rejected 
the recommendation of the council, and 
refused to place Mr. Sewell in her ma- 
jesty’s commission of the peace !” 
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And this is but a sample of that ge- 
neral system of misrule by which the 
whole fabric of society has been cor- 
rupted and disorganised. Every where 
alike, “ the Liberal party” demanded 
their pay; and mutiny would have 
been the instant result of hesitation. 
And this “ Liberal party” is readily 
acknowledged to be a confederacy of 
Whigs, Radicals, Republicans, Chart- 
ists, Socialists, and Atheists. What is 
that “division among the Liberal party” 
which we observe so constantly depre- 
cated by the ministerial prints? We 
turn to the immediate cause of lament- 
ation, and are sure to find that some 
Chartist or Socialist leader has spoiled 
a nicely-got-up Whig meeting. The 
“ division” grieved over is a division 
between the Chartists and the Whigs, 
The union so greatly desiderated is an 
union between the Chartists and the 
Whigs. Such an union must be a 
false and fraudulent transaction. The 
Whigs, who seek for it—which the 
Chartists are too honest to do — must 
intend either to cheat their allies, or 
to abandon their sovereign. If they 
seriously intend to join with the Chart- 
ists in carrying even the half, or even 
the sixth part, oftheir declared objects, 
they are deliberately betraying their 
youthful queen. Ifthey mean nothing 
of the sort, then what is their so-much- 
desiderated union and fraternisation, 
but a perfidious plan of systematic 
delusion ? . 

But enough of these creatures! We 
have merely treated of one or two of 
their leading characteristics, in order 
the more distinctly to point out what 
it is that a Conservative administration 
must not be, must not do. Let us now 
reverse the subject ; and endeavour to 
point out wHaT a ConSERVATIVE Go- 
VERNMENT MUST UNHESITATINGLY DO. 

The duties of such a government will 
be chiefly of two descriptions :—1. Cor- 
rection; LL. Organisation. We will 
describe these each by itself. 

I. Correction. Under this head 
will occur the remedies rendered ne- 
cessary by the gross neglect, and the 
unprincipled tampering with evil, 
which has been going on for several 
years past. It is true that the mere 
cessation of that encouragement to 
evil, which has so long been given by 
the government itself, will do much. 
But there will be a need of positive 
and active remedies, for the entire cure 
of that state of moral disorder which 
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the policy of “ a liberal ministry” has 
necessarily brought about. 

Two sources of mischief, especially, 
must he resolutely attacked and de- 
stroyed. These are, the incendiary 
press, and the incendiary missions 

We have no doubt that some of our 
“liberal” friends of the Globe or Chro- 
nicle would be delighted to be able to 
represent us as counselling a warfare 
against “ the liberty of the press.” 
But if they choose to do so, they shall 
have no excuse for the calumny; for 
we avow without the least reserve, that, 
whatever we may think of their morals 
or their decency, we have not the 
slightest desire to see any government 
interfere, even in the smallest degree, 
with what may be called the regular 
London press, whether Whig or Ra- 
dical ; and whether daily, weekly, or 
of longer periods. When we say that 
the incendiary press must be put down, 
we speak of that “ unruly evil, full of 
deadly poison,” which few of the 
middle or higher classes of society ever 
hear of or meet with; but which is, 
nevertheless, most fearfully polluting 
and corrupting the minds of the labour- 
ing classes. We speak of that press 
which the Globe itself spoke of, only a 
few weeks Lack, as a moral and political 
pestilence. We speak ofthat press which 
Lord Normanby himself has been com- 
pelled to order to be suppressed, and 
its vendors prosecuted. And we plainly 
declare, that one of the heaviest crimes 
of the Melbourne cabinet has been, 
its torpidity and neglect, whether 
arising from fear or from indolence, as to 
this prodigious and frightful mischief. 
Its existence is inconsistent with the 
safety of the country. It must be 
destroyed; or, which is the same 
thing, brought under the same rules 
and responsibilities as the Chronicle 
or the Examiner ; or it will dislocate 
the whole framework of society. 

And the sister-evil is that of the 
incendiary missions. That a set of 
vagabonds, who leave the loom or 
the workshop to travel about the 
country to make speeches, and to 
subsist luxuriously upon the pence 
collected, after the O'Connell system, 
from the dupes whom they influence ; 
that these wretches should be per- 
mitted to create such a state of things 
as we have recently seen at Birming- 
ham and at Newport, and this without 
let or hinderance, and almost without 
responsibility, is altogether monstrous. 
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It is true, indeed, that a few of their 
number have been caught hold of, and 
subjected to a little salutary confine- 
ment; but not until long after the 
inischief had been done; and after all, 
some of the chief actors have altogether 
es¢aped. The system must be put an 
end to. Let the right of the people to 
meet and petition remain unimpaired, 
or rather let it be enlarged and rendered 
more available. But the toleration of 
a body of itinerant agitators—living by 
agitation, and inflaming the people 
against the settled institutions of the 
country,— is an entirely different thing, 
and against this evil some sufficient 
restrictions must be provided. 

II. Orcanisation.—This, after re- 
pressing the manifest evils to which we 
have just referred, or even before those 
evils were wholly repressed — this, 
organisation, should be sedulously at- 
tended to by a Conservative cabinet. 

To make ourselves understood, we 
will adduce a possible case, which will 
represent the nature of the principle 
we wish to advocate. 

Some gentlemen connected with 
Lincolnshire have lately set on foot a 
proposition for reclaiming from the sea 
a vast piece of land on the coast of 
that county, to the extent of some 
150,000 acres or more; forming, in 
fact, a little county of itself. They pro- 
pose to apply to parliament for powers 
to prosecute the work ; and they as- 
sume the probability of complete suc- 
cess. 

Now, we will imagine such a scheme 
to be entirely successful ; and yet, by 
some neglect or other, that none of the 
general laws or customs of England 
had been extended to this new county. 
We will suppose that there were no 
parishes, no churches, no vesiries, no 
parochial or other authorities ; but that, 
somehow or other, a great mass of 
people were got together, without any 
law or custom to prescribe how their 
social rights were to be looked after. 
Obviously, the want of some lacal go- 
vernment would be so distinctly felt, 
that an application would quickly be 
made to parliament, to establish some 
kind of an “ authority” among them. 
Lastly, then, we will suppose that, in 
pity on their wants, a board or vestry 
was granted, to consist of some sixty 
or a hundred persons, to be elected 
by the general voice of the whole 
community. 

The result would be, that upon this 
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crude and ill-digested plan, the place 
would be governed just as the Chartists 
want to govern England ; by an abso- 
lute assembly, chosen by the general 
voice. From such arenas as these, 
all but the audacious, the characterless, 
the political adventurer, would flee. 
The moment you appeal to the mob, 
you thereby put yourselves at the com- 
mand of the mob-leaders. And by 
the term ** mob” we do not designate 
the labouring classes especially, or any 
other classes; but such an aggregate of 
persons—-be they philosophers, or 
bank-proprietors, or Westminster elect- 
ors—as may be too numerous to allow 
of free and dispassionate discussion. 
A mob of Platos or Aristotles would 
be still a mob. 

Now all this, which we have but 
imagined, has actually taken place, 
within the last century, in many parts 
of England; and the remedy for it is 
among the greatest wants at present 
felt among us. The parish of Man- 
chester, a century back, was probably 
a parish containing 2 or 3000 people ; 
Birmingham, one of less than 10,000 ; 
Pancras, of scarcely 5000. These 
have since grown into masses of 250,000 
and 120,000 people; and yet they re- 
main single and undivided parishes ! 

The result is before us, and offends 
our eyes day by day. Manchester and 
Birmingham are ruled by two * new 
corporations,” wholly Radical, and who 
use all their influence without the least 
decency or remorse, in furtherance of 
either Radical or Ministerial objects. 
Pancras is governed by a cligue of pot- 
hovse people, called a vestry, who 
pervert their ill-gotten authority in a 
similar manner. 

Now many persons, observing all 
this, imagine that there is something 
particularly bad in the atmosphere, or 
the people, or the habits of Man- 
chester, and Birmingham, and Pancras, 
to produce these evils. Whereas, the 
people of those places are no worse 
than the people of London, or of Bris- 
tol. The fault consists solely in this, 
that, instead of an organisation of the 
old English sort, they are left under 
mob- government. 

The first principle of organisation is 
to divide the people into bodies of such 
size, as to allow of calm and fair dis- 
cussion. A parish of a reasonable ex- 
tent—say of 3000 or 4000 persons — 
would have about 500 houses, and as 
many heads of families. Culled to- 
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gether for public business, there would 
be seldom more than 100 or 200 pre- 
sent; and in such a meeting, reason 
and common-sense would generally 
prevail. But what sort of a meeting 
can be expected in a parish of 100,000 
inhabitants? They assemble in a 
church, stand upon the seats, shout, 
hiss, hoot, bellow, and, above all, pre- 
fer the most furious orator. Here the 
Chartist or Socialist is in his glory. 
From such a scene the quiet and sensi- 
ble man of worth and property retires, 
hopeless of being heard or regarded. 

Now all this is entirely opposed to 
the old English system. Self-govern- 
ment, and a reliance on the good sense 
of the people in the management of 
their own affairs, has ever been a lead- 
ing principle in our Saxon institu- 
tions. But the moment the parish 
meeting grows into a mob, the whole 
utility and beauty of the system is 
gone. Nothing but reorganisation, be- 
ginning with subdivision, will restore 
order, or the public health. 

Connected with this evil, and form- 
ing of itself a matter of the most urgent 
importance, is the deficiency of church 
accommodation, and the means of re- 
ligious instruction, in these same dis- 
tricts and towns which require, as we 
have already said, reorganisation. A 
parish has grown from having 5000 to 
a population of 100,000; and while 
its social relations have all got into 
disorder through mob-government ; its 
population, or at least five-sirths of 
them, have lapsed into heathenism froin 
sheer neglect. 

In most cases of this kind it will be 
observed, that the growth of popula- 
tion had gone on during the war, when 
all parties were too much occupied to 
notice it. In 1817 a giant was made, 
and some new churches were planted 
down, here and there, often injudicious- 
ly, and so as to produce little immediate 
result. These churches were generally 
toolarge,and they frequently had neither 
endowment for a minister, nor settled 
district for him to labour in. Still, 
however, the work was begun, and the 
example then set has been followed in 
every part of the country, till, un- 
questionably, more has been done by 
voluntary eflorts than by the whole 
1,500,000/. voted by parliament. And 


yet, after all, the growth of the popula- 
tion outstrips all these efforts, and the 
want becomes, each year, greater than 
before. 


We quote a few instances of 
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this from a small tract lately printed on 
this subject :-— 

“ Liverpool, in 1821, numbered, in 
the parish, 118,972 inhabitants ; in 1831, 
it had 165,175 ; in 1841, it will have at 
least 200,000. 

“In 1821, it had 16 churches, giving 
accommodation for about 20,000 persons. 
This might be reckoned a sufficient sup- 
ply for a population of 60,000. Fifty- 
eight thousand, therefore, were left, as far 
as the church was concerned, without 
any provision whatever. 

“The Christians of Liverpool have 
shewn themselves conscious of the evil 
and the danger of this state of things. 
Six new churches have already been 
consecrated, and three places of worship 
opened by license from the bishop. A 
subscription was opened, in 1838, for 
still further additions, and about 20,0001, 
were raised. By these and other means, 
jive more churches are expected to be 
shortly added ; making, by the time 1841 
arrives, a total of 30 churches and 
licensed places of worship, for a popula- 
tion of 200,000. 

“ Here, then, will be an increase of 
fourteen churches in one town, almost 
wholly resulting from voluntary efforts. 
But have these efforts met the case? 
Have they removed the evil ? Far from it. 

“In 1821, we found a supply of 16 
churches, accommodating about 20,000 
people. Reckoning the proper propor- 
tion of sittings at one-third of the popula- 
tion, this provided for 60,000, and left 
58,972 unprovided for. Has this vast 
deficiency been made up ? 

“« In 1841 there will, in all probability, 
be 30 churches, accommodating 36,000 
people. These 36,000 may represent a 
population of 108,000. But then we 
shall find a residue of, not 58,000, but of 
ninety-two thousand, for whom no pro- 
vision ismade. The voluntary principle, 
then, has not overtaken the want, but 
has been outrun by the growth of the 
population. 

** Manchester tells a similar tale. In 
1821, its population was 187,031; its 
church-room, 26,000. Calculating this 
as a fit provision for 78,000, the number 
unprovided for was more than 108,000. 

** Since then the voluntary principle has 
not been asleep. Within the last ten years 
more than 50,0001. have been raised and 
expended; and in 1841 the church. 
sittings will be about 46,000. 

But the population in 1841 will be 
360,000! If, then, church-room for 
46,000 be reckoned a sufficient supply for 
138,000 people, the deficiency, in 1841, 
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will have grown to the enormous total 

of two hundred and twenty-two thousand ! 
“The answer of Birmingham to the 

same inquiry, is exactly similar, &c.” 


This, then, is one of the chief features 
of the existing disorganisation. Till 
this want be remedied, no other panacea 
will avail to any extent worth naming. 
Nothing can he more obvious than the 
connexion which has constantly existed 
between religious destitution and po- 
litical outrage, during the last ten 
years. We have witnessed revolts which 
almost amounted to rebellions, in Bris- 
tol, Nottingham, Bolton, Birmingham, 
and Newport; and what are the 
Statistics of these places? By the last 
population returns and ecclesiastical 
reports we observe, that in 1831 they 
were as follows: — 


In Bristol, there was one parish 
with a population of 19,663, and 
church-room for only 900; and an- 
other, with a population of 9146, and 
church-room for only 850. 

In Nottingham, a population of 
41,000, and, at the same time, church- 
room for only 66v0. 

In Bolton, a population of 63,034, 
and church-room for only 6077. 

In Birmingham, a population of 
138,252, and church-room for only 
14,927. 

And in the neighbourhood of New- 
port, where the Chartists found a 
stronghold, several parishes with church- 
room for only about one-twelfth, or 
one-fifteenth of the population. 


Thus, as common sense might have 
warned us would be the case, we find 
outrage and disorder regularly spring- 
ing up from neglected masses of popu- 
lation. No Conservative, at least, 
will be surprised at this. He will not 
look upon religion as that mere luxury, 
that unnecessary and immaterial thing 
which, in the arguments of the liberals, 
it is generally assumed to be. He 
knows that it constitutes the only 
secure bond and cement of society ; 
and, as Dr. Dwight remarked, “ is the 
only great preventive of crimes; and 
contributes more, in a far more desira- 
ble manner, to the peace and good 
order of society, than the judge and 
the sheriff, the gaol and the gibbet 
united.” 
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Sonnets Prophetical of Civil Dudgeon. 


SONNETS PROPHETICAL OF CIVIL DUDGEON. 


BY SIR MORGAN o’DONERTY, BART. 


I. THE FEUDS OF THE FORTIES. 
If. THE FIGHTING OF OXFORD. 
11I, WHAT HAS BEEN IN THE THIRTIES, AND WHAT OUGHT TO BE IN THE 
FORTIES. 









[A Parisian correspondent has sent us a curious paper on the prophecies, of 
ancient and modern date, now current in France, all predicting something 
wonderful to happen in the year guarante. The article came to us too late for use 
this month ; but we shall not lose sight of it. It will be seen by the following 
sonnets, that some gloomy anticipations exist as to the forties in England also. 


0. Y.] 
I. 


THE FEUDS OF THE FORTIES. 


[Sir Walter Scott, it is said, observed that the most remarkable of the civil wars of 
England took place, or had their immediate origin, in the years that elapse between 
the 40th and 50th year of each century. Coming downwards, from the Conquest 
(which wee itself but the closing blow of the civil discord consequent on Earl 
Godwin’s enmity against the Normans, which broke out shortly after the accession of 
Edward the Confessor, in 1042), we find that in 1140 raged that civil war between 
the Empress Matilda and King Stephen, which was carried on with various fortune,— 
at one time making Stephen a prisoner, at another driving out Matilda as a fugitive. 
While it lasted, all contemporary authors agree in describing it as most horrible.* 
In 1240, began the dispute of Henry III. with the Earl of Montfort; in 1244, 
there was a scheme for dethroning him, and civil tumult prevailed thenceforward to 
the end of his reign. The fourteenth century, thanks to the victories of Edward III., 
forms an exception ; and yet the wars carried on among barons of Norman blood in 
the ancient French dominions of England, and the invasion of King David Bruce, 
met by Queen Philippa at Nevil’s Cross, were something like contests of kindred 
squadrons. In 1444, Henry VI. married Margaret of Anjou, whence date the wars of 
the Roses.t The vigorous government of the Tudors, especially of the rather remark- 
able prince, who did not die until 1547, rendered the chances of civil war in England 
slight indeed ; but, as Turner will tell us, ‘‘ The war with the papal hierarchy, 
however beneficial to the English mind, from its abolition of a debilitating bondage, 
produced to Henry a series of private machinations, and of personal danger, as well 
as public attacks ;” and if he met no enemies in the field, he kept them constantly 
engaged on the scaffold; and Scotland, during the fatal period, from 1540 to 1550, 
amply supplied the defect of civil war in England. Need we say what happened from 
1641 to 1648 ; or in 1745 and 1746 2] 


Tue eye that o’er old England’s annals glances 
Will mark it, that when each succeeding age 
Hath come to its fourth decade, civil rage 
Blazes among us. Hot the war-steed prances, 
By Briton spurred ’gainst Briton — swords and lances 











* « England now began to be depopulated. Some emigrated to other countries ; 
some, raising hovels near religious places for safety, passed there an alarmed and 
miserable life ; some, in the dreadful famine that every where prevailed, after living 
on the flesh of dogs or horses, or on raw herbs and roots, perished in heaps by 
pestilential disorders. You might see towns of famous name void of all their 
inhabitants. England presented every where a face of calamity and oppression.” — 
Gesta Stephani. 

+ “ After this spousage, the king’s friends fell from him; the lords of his realm 
fell in division among themselves ; the commons rebelled against their natural prince ; 
fields were foughten, many thousands slain; and, finally, the king deposed, and his 
son slain, and his queen sent home again, with as much misery and sorrow as she was 
received with pomp and triumph.”— Lypoarte, 
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Are dyed with kindred blood,—the sire will wage 
Sad conflict with his son,—with fierce flung gage 
Brother calls brother to the field’s feli chances. 
Then kindled in meek Henry's time his bride 
The feuds that bathed the Roses bright in blood,— 
Then the stern Roundhead felled the Cavalier,— 
Then burst Charles Edward from the Grampian side. 
Will these dark precedents again hold good ? 
The time once more has come,—are the like slaughters near ? 


II. 
THE FIGHTING OF OXFORD. 


“ Chronica” (says a monkish verse), “ si perses,”— 
I know not whose it is, and have not time 
To seek just now the author of the rhyme, 

Whoe’er he be—* cum pugnant Oxonienses”— 
That the result is sure —“ post aliquot menses.” 
How many months after this wrangling crime 
Of Oxford, is not mentioned in the chime— 
That “ volat ira per Angligenenses.” 
And as we find that Oxford’s fighting now, 
If this old prophecy be true, ere long, 
All England will fly out in jolly row 
In due obedience to this monkish song. 
And yet methinks the land will be but boozy, 
If it should battle pro or con "bout Pusey? 


III. 
WIIAT HAS BEEN IN THE THIRTIES — WHAT OUGHT TO BE IN THE FORTIES. 


The thirties with the Whigs did very well, 
Ilaving consigned to outrage, sack, and flame 
Cathedraled Bristol, castled Nottingham, 

With Brummagem the Bullringed. And pell-mell 

John Russell's justice, Frost, on Newport fell ; 
Derby was sacked, renownéd for its ram,— 
Seized was Llanidloes, of jaw-breaking name, 

By Cambrians fierce,—and many more to tell. 
The quarrel’s mighty pretty as it stands, 

And on it if the forties should improve, 

We have a pleasant prospect; but, by Jove, 
We fear not, if our state be in their hands, 

Who mean to give us justice, and not jaw,— 

Not Mulgravising claptraps, but stern law. 


Regent Street, Dec. 28, 1839, 


London :—Moyes and Barclay, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 





